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PREFACE 

A biography should doubtless be, as far as possible, 
an autobiography. The subject of it should properly 
be left to tell his own story, directly or indirectly, in 
his own words. This, however, is sometimes difficult, 
or even impossible. Some men whose lives deserve 
to be recorded, especially if they are of a very prac- 
tical habit of mind, leave behind them only scanty 
materials for the construction of such a record. This 
was the case with Dr. Harper. His story cannot be 
re-told in his words because he never told it. Volu- 
minous as his correspondence was, his letters were 
almost invariably on business subjects, or such as to 
be of only temporary interest. I have tried to pre- 
serve what seemed to be of permanent value, and 
also to give some account of the progressive realisa- 
tion of enlightened ideas of education as illustrated 
by the history of Sherborne School between the years 
1850 and 1877. Sherborne was the real work, of Dr. 
Harper's life, and it is as a great head-master that he 
was most widely known and will be longest remem- 
bered. 
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HUGO DANIEL HARPER 

CHAPTER I. 

EARLY LIFE — COWBRIDGE GRAMMAR- SCHOOL 

Hugo Daniel Harper was born on May 3, 1821. 
His family belonged to Staffordshire, but Thomas 
Harper, his father, had lived almost from his boy- 
hood in Wales, and had so thoroughly mastered the 
language, and identified himself with the interests 
and modes of thought of the Principality, that he 
came to be known among his neighbours as "the 
best Saxon that ever came to Wales." After his 
marriage in 1815 with Miss Anne Isabella Roby, a 
member of a well-known Leicestershire family, he 
lived for some years at Abercrave, a large house near 
Neath in Glamorganshire. Dr. Harper was the 
third child and only son. His father was at first a 
rich man, and owned large stone quarries and coal- 
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mines in Wales. He was also a man of considerable 
ability, and introduced many improvements in the 
mining processes which were in use at the time. 
His ingenuity was unfortunately the indirect cause 
of financial disaster. Owing to the failure of a firm 
which had undertaken to bring out some of his 
inventions, and in which he was pecuniarily inter- 
ested, he lost a large sum of money, and found 
himself in altered circumstances. In 1829 he moved 
to Plymouth, and it was here that his son gained his 
first experience of school-life at a large and flourish- 
ing institution, the head-master of which was John 
Meyricke Macaulay, a cousin of the great historian. 
Subsequently his change of fortune made him thank- 
ful to be able to claim a nomination for the boy at 
Christ's Hospital as " Founders Kin." 

Of his own school-days, in spite of a very great 
regard and affection which he entertained for Mr. 
Webster, head-master of the mathematical school, 
Dr. Harper seems never to have thought or spoken 
with the pleasure with which most men recall that 
period of their lives. He was sent to Christ's Hos- 
pital, much against his will, at an age when he was 
no doubt old enough to realise the blow which had 
fallen upon his father, and to resent, as boys will, 
the appearance of being dependent upon charity, 
even though it was the charity of a great and illus- 
trious foundation. Thus the man who was after- 
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wards destined to inspire so many generations of 
pupils with the idea, and to make possible to them 
the realisation, of a happy, vigorous, healthy-minded 
boyhood, found his own experiences of school-life 
discouraging and gloomy. That this was not the 
result of any failure on his own part to make the 
best use of his opportunities may be seen from the 
following extract from a letter of an old school- 
fellow, the Rev. J. A. L. Airey : — 

" At school his acquirements and morals were of the 
first stamp, the former having always been to me, as his 
class-fellow, a subject of fear, the latter of admiration 
and esteem ; and indeed, during the many years I knew 
him, up to the time of his leaving school as an Exhibi- 
tioner to and Scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, I know 
not of a single fault, great or small, public or private, 
that was ever laid to his charge by master or scholar." 

Here is another glimpse of his school-life from Dr. 
W. Haig Brown, Master of Charterhouse : — 

" I well remember his school-days. He was by two 
years my senior in the head form (Grecians) at Christ's 
Hospital, and I was indebted to him for many acts of 
kindness and generosity. He and Sir Henry Maine 
were the two Exhibitioners who left the school for the 
Universities in 1 840." 

At Christ's Hospital young Harper gave evidence 
of marked mathematical ability, and it might have 
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been expected that, with the consciousness of such 
powers, he would have availed himself of the special 
advantages which Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
then offered to the school ; for there were very few 
openings for a mathematician in those days at the 
other University. But his father had friends among 
the Fellows of Jesus College, Oxford, and he was also 
himself, it can hardly be doubted, eager to keep up 
his connection with the Wales of his early childhood, 
and so he stood for and was elected to a scholarship 
there in 1840. 

A blameless school-life was followed by a blameless 
college career. In after years he was able to declare 
" that he had never been where he should have felt 
ashamed for his wife to have known or have seen him." 
That he must have worked hard goes without saying : 
no one could "read double," even in those days, 
without doing so; but he very rarely read in the 
afternoon or late at night. He was habitually an 
early riser, and could never endure late hours. The 
bulk of his work at college was done by the middle 
of the day. In Michaelmas Term, 1844, he was 
placed in the first class in mathematics, where he 
had the whole class to himself, and in the second 
class in classics at the public examination. Two 
months before this, his father, whose health had been 
undermined by trouble and anxiety, had died, and 
there is every reason to believe that the loss weighed 
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heavily upon his son, and in all probability was the 
cause of his not obtaining a " double first.'" Ample 
amends were made in the following year, when he 
obtained both the University mathematical scholar- 
ships. He seems, indeed, to have been regarded as 
the best mathematician of his generation of Oxford 
men. It is not too much to call this a brilliant 
University career. 

A Fellowship at Jesus College (1845) was the 
natural sequel, and for the next two years he lived 
in Oxford, and occupied himself with taking part in 
the work of the College and attending to his 
own private pupils, one of whom writes, " I do not 
speak inadvertently when I say that to him alone I 
was indebted for the position I obtained in mathe- 
matics, viz., a first class ; " and another, " I have no 
hesitation in saying I owe what little success I may 
have met with in Oxford to his kindness and instruc- 
tion.*" The indomitable energy which was one of 
his most striking characteristics throughout his life 
soon made itself felt. Before his year of probation 
as Fellow was out, he had formed designs for what 
amounted to the complete restoration of the College 
buildings. It is interesting to find his thoughts thus 
early turning in the direction of " bricks and mortar." 
In the following letter to the Rev. E. J. Ffoulkes, 
afterwards Vicar of St. Mary's, one of his colleagues, 
he gives a sketch of his proposals : — 
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To the Rev. E. J. Ffoulkes, afterwards Vicar of 
St. Mary's,- Oxford. 

" Jesus College, Nov. 17, 1846. 

" My dear Edmund, — Having been initiated into the 
mysteries of actual Fellowship, I have arrived at the 
privilege of voting also on sundry matters collegiate. 
I want very much to exercise the said privilege to 
the restoration of the hall and other like acts. Hard- 
wick has been down and inspected the whole. . . . The 
conclusion I come to is that we ought to come forward 
and assist in these expenses by bearing a part. Other 
Colleges do everything by subscription ; why should not 
we ? For myself, I have but small means, derived from 
my pupils, and so am necessarily limited in my power 
of doing anything. I cannot therefore put down my 
name for more than £100. . . . This plan of mine is 
immature, sent for your inspection and consideration. 
I cannot but feel rather glad that it has wholly started 
from myself, as I believe it to be a good one and likely 
to be carried out. . . . 

"I. have been able but to hint at what I wanted to 
tell you at length. If you fancy the thing right, and 
cannot say as much as you wish by note, I will meet 
you half-way — say Birmingham or Chester — and talk 
the matter over with you. But above everything, keep 
the matter perfectly quiet : do not let anybody con- 
cerned know anything of the matter at present — not 
until you have written back your views to me and heard 
again from me the state of parties and feelings here. 
I want the whole to be done with perfect secrecy, 
until we can muster so great a force of ' contents ' as 
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to drive ' malcontents ' to our side and from mere 
shame to follow our example. — With every feeling of 
regard, I am most sincerely yours, 

"Hugo Daniel Harper." 

In another letter, dated November 23, 1846, he 
states that he "has long destined i?100 each for 
the three successive purposes of the hall, the chapel, 
and the front ; " and again, " I want to take the 
whole decorative part of the fittings of hall and 
chapel upon our own shoulders, leaving Domus the 
bricks and mortar." 

Towards that great upheaval of religious senti- 
ment which constitutes the most remarkable pheno- 
menon in the life of the University of Oxford 
between the years 1832 and 1845, and which has 
now come to be known by the name of " The Oxford 
Movement, 11 Mr. Harper maintained an attitude of 
dislike and distrust. The traditions of his family 
drew him in the opposite direction. The Common 
Room at Jesus College was not the place in which 
the seeds scattered by Newman and Pusey were 
likely to find a congenial soil. But most of all the 
innate predispositions of the man himself made any 
other attitude impossible for him. The Reforma- 
tion always loomed large on his intellectual horizon, 
and the truths which the Reformation emphasised — 
the direct relation of man to his Maker, the dignity 
of self-respect, the Supreme importance of sincerity — 
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were the truths which he valued most highly, and in 
the light of which he ordered his own life. Intensely 
practical as he was, the watchwords of historical 
continuity or conformity to primitive usage appealed 
to his imagination in vain. The slightest suspicion 
of artificiality or fancifulness was enough to put him 
at once out of humour with an idea. 

When he stood for the head-mastership of Sher- 
borne, his colleagues at Jesus College took good 
care to let it be known that he, as one of themselves, 
had not " touched the accursed thing.*" " Mr. Harper 
was always much opposed to any ultra notions in 
divinity, especially to Puseyism," wrote one. So 
also the Vice-Principal : " In conclusion, I will only 
add that, amid the perversion of many of our 
brethren here in Oxford, and the influence they 
obtained over younger minds, I with much anxiety 
watched the workings of the mind of my young 
friend, and was delighted to observe that his great 
mind stood continually untouched and unleavened, 
— that he was throughout a firm adherent to the 
faith of his forefathers, and an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of the Popish tendencies of that time." The 
subject is also alluded to in two other testimonials. 

In 1847 Mr. Harper was appointed by Dr. 
Ffoulkes, then Principal of the College, to the 
head-mastership of the Grammar-School at Cow- 
bridge, in Glamorganshire — "an appointment un- 
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solicited, nay, almost forced upon him." In after 
life he was known to say that at this time, if left 
to himself, he would never have chosen the pro- 
fession of a schoolmaster; and certainly there was 
little in connection with the school itself to attract 
a young man of more than ordinary attainments. 
Owing to the long illness of his predecessor it had 
sunk to a very low ebb. One of his contemporaries 
describes it as "a decayed and almost unendowed 
grammar - school ; " another as " absolutely pros- 
trate.'" There were scarcely a dozen boys. The 
income from endowment was only £50. Loyalty to 
his College, with which the school was nearly con- 
nected, a desire to be in Wales once more, and most 
of all a certain profound earnestness which made 
him regard such an offer as a summons to a duty 
rather than as the presentation of a free choice, are 
the motives, it may be conceived, which induced him 
to undertake what must have seemed at the time a 
forlorn hope. 

The second mastership was offered to and accepted 
by Mr. Thomas Williams, an old pupil, Fellow of 
Jesus College. " I would have held it," he declared, 
" under no other man with whom I am acquainted." 
Mr. Harper threw himself at once into his new work 
with characteristic vigour and thoroughness, and in 
the three years during which he held the post, he 
succeeded not only in infusing fresh life into the 
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moribund institution under his care, but also in 
making his influence felt throughout the whole 
diocese of Llandaff. No doubt there were strange 
experiences to be undergone at first. In connection 
with the "Free School " there existed for a short 
time a "Divinity School," which was ordinarily 
attended by three or four students who were pre- 
paring for Ordination. These were generally the 
sons of small farmers, and often middle-aged. Mr. 
Harper used to describe his own surprise and amuse- 
ment when, on first beginning work at Cowbridge, a 
pupil considerably older than his master came up to 
him and announced, with the broadest Welsh accent, 
that he had " come to school. 11 

Whatever may have been his reluctance to devote 
himself to the life of a schoolmaster in the first 
instance, there can be no doubt that his three years 1 
work at Cowbridge was an unqualified success, and 
that he realised during that period, with increasing 
certainty, that he had found his vocation. The 
records available are very few, but they seem to 
indicate the operation of the same grand qualities 
which afterwards caused him to rank as one of the 
very greatest of head-masters. The bare dozen of 
boys that he found there in August 1847 had swelled 
to eighty when he left in 1850. So promising were 
the prospects of the school, that the College was 
encouraged to lay out a considerable sum of money 
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upon a new schoolhouse. Two of his pupils had 
already won scholarships at his own College. The 
reports of the examiners sent down by the College in 
1848 and 1849 speak in high terms of the soundness 
of the educational methods adopted. The following 
extract is from the report for 1849 : — 

" That solid foundation of all accurate knowledge of 
languages, grammatical analysis, as it has been happily 
designated, which is, unfortunately, too generally de- 
pressed in the present day, here meets with the strictest 
attention and consideration ; and we are convinced that 
time alone is wanting for the full development of the 
superstructure. We can scarcely conceive a more auspi- 
cious presage for the future advancement of a school 
than that it should be based upon a solid principle, 
which we are rejoiced to say appears to be the singu- 
lar felicity of Cowbridge School. . . . Throughout the 
whole school we have been much gratified with the 
gentlemanlike and frank bearing of the boys." 

Mr. Harper was ordained deacon by the Bishop of 
Oxford at Oxford in 1846. He did not proceed to 
priest^ orders until 1854, having apparently found 
no necessity to do so until Sherborne had the pros- 
pect of a school chapel of its own. He obtained leave, 
however, from the Vicar of Cowbridge to hold a special 
service in the parish church once every Sunday for 
the benefit of his boys. These services proved 
attractive to many who were not connected with 
the school. 
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His success extended beyond the mere limits of 
teaching and organisation. Education meant to 
him not only the training of the intellectual powers, 
but the discipline of the body, the strengthening of 
the will, the evoking and directing of the moral 
sense. Character, not scholarship, was his aim. It 
was the same at Cowbridge as afterwards at Sher- 
borne. The following extracts from the testimonials 
which he sent in when standing for the head-master- 
ship of Sherborne give some idea of the quality of 
his early work : — 

From the Rev. Daniel Jones, Vicar of Caerleon. 

"His vigorous energy and constant good-humour 
carry his pupils on to a great amount of exertion, and 
he interests himself so affectionately in their success, 
that they consider him in the light of an elder brother 
caring for their real happiness. 

"The change he has produced in my own son is re- 
markable, who, in a very large school, barely held his 
way in much despondency, but now works with a good 
will, in good spirits, and has every prospect of becoming 
a scholar." 

From Mr. Thomas Williams, Fellow of Jesus College, and 
Second Master of Cowbridge School. 

" He has an intellect of extraordinary power and 
range, with energy I have never seen surpassed, and 
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a power of concentrating his mind on any object such 
as few possess. His vast energy and perseverance, to- 
gether with the warm interest he takes in the welfare 
and success of all under his care, have given him very 
great influence over the boys, and infused into them a 
spirit of emulation. They work because he works, and 
they know that he takes an interest in all they do. 
The whole of the boys, I am sure, both fear and love 
him. I know no man more capable of turning out able 
scholars and Christian gentlemen. I know no man 
more capable of heading a public school, not only from 
his great intellect and varied attainments, but from his 
thoroughly practical mind and acquaintance with the 
machinery of a school. He is a sound Churchman, 
given to no party, a consistent clergyman, and a gene- 
rous, manly Christian gentleman. I speak strongly, be- 
cause I feel strongly that I love and honour no man 
more highly." 

Mr. Harper was beginning to be known also out- 
side the circle of his own pupils and their parents. 
The venerable Dr. Copleston, who was at the time 
Dean of St. Paul's as well as Bishop of Llandaff, 
had the highest opinion of his character and abili- 
ties, and lost no opportunity of expressing, both 
publicly and privately, "his sense of the immense 
benefit resulting to the diocese from Mr. Harper's 
talents and energy. 11 The following letter is the 
answer to a request that the Bishop would preside 
at the prize-day at the school in 1848 : — 
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From Dr. Copleston, Bishop of Llandaff and 
Dean of St. PauFs. 

" Deanery, St. Paul's, May 24, 1848. 

"My dear Sir, — Strong as the interest is which I 
feel in the new era about to take place in the school 
over which you preside, it is yet impossible for me to 
be present on the occasion. My duties here are at all 
times sufficiently onerous, in addition to those of my 
diocese, to occupy all my time. Of late, indeed, they 
have considerably increased, while at the same time 
my health and strength, through the natural infirmities 
of age, have much declined. I trust, therefore, you 
will not think me deficient in feeling or in warm wishes 
for the prosperity of the institution to which I augured 
much advantage when I first heard of your appointment. 
— I remain, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

"E. Llandaff. 

"Rev. Hugo D. Harper." 

Mr. Harper had now attained to what a modern 
thinker has described as man's truest happiness. 
He had found his work, though it had proved not 
to lie in the direction in which his early predilec- 
tions led him. A larger sphere opened before him 
when the head-mastership of Sherborne became 
vacant through the resignation of the Rev. C. T. 
Penrose. Like Cowbridge, Sherborne had suffered 
severely owing to the ill-health of the head-master. 
The numbers were low, the management temporarily 
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disorganised. But it possessed a venerable founda- 
tion, very considerable endowments, the traditions 
of a successful past, and historical associations of 
the utmost interest; and he was not slow to per- 
ceive exceptional capabilities of expansion. And 
so he determined to offer himself as a candidate. 
The following extract from his address to the 
warden and governors of the school shows the spirit 
in which he approached the undertaking : — 

" Should you do me the honour of electing me to 
the vacant Mastership, I can only promise that such 
abilities as I have shall be devoted, under God, hon- 
estly and faithfully to the discharge of the sacred trust 
committed to me ; and I venture to hope that the 
same success which He has accorded to my labours in 
endeavouring to raise again the Cowbridge School from 
the low state to which it had fallen by the long illness 
and infirmity of my venerated predecessor may be 
again accorded to the same labours made in the same 
reliance upon the same Divine Providence." 

There were forty-three candidates, among whom 
were the Rev. J. W. Colenso, afterwards Bishop 
of Natal ; the Rev. R. Payne Smith, afterwards 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, and then 
Dean of Canterbury; and the Rev. A. H. Wratis- 
law, afterwards head-master of Bury St. Edmunds 
School. 

On March 19, 1850, Mr. Harper received a formal 
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announcement of his election from the warden on 
behalf of the governing body: a few weeks later 
he visited the school, made a thorough inspection 
of the buildings, and submitted various suggestions 
for improvements, and after the midsummer holidays 
were over, he settled down to what was to be the 
main work of a long and laborious life. 



CHAPTER II. 

SHERBORNE: LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 

The venerable Foundation to the care of which 
Mr. Harper had been appointed was at the time 
commonly spoken of as " The King's School," and 
Edward the Sixth was regarded as its founder ; but 
those who were better acquainted with the history 
of the place were well aware that Sherborne had 
for many centuries before his time been known as 
a centre of learning and a seat of the education of 
the young. It is true that there had been a short 
interval of fifteen years between the destructive 
visitation of the Royal Commissioners of 1535 and 
the reconstruction of the school in 1550, during 
which the Foundation had been, as it were, in abey- 
ance; but this interval in the otherwise continuous 
existence of the institution for nearly twelve cen- 
turies can hardly be regarded as sufficient to destroy 
all connection with the past, and the origin of the 
school must properly be looked for among the 
obscure records of the dark ages. Bishop, abbot, 
head-master, succeeded one another, and under each 
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a new era in its history developed itself; but what- 
ever may have been the changes, the fact remains 
that here, upon the same site, with practically the 
same endowment, has existed an institution for the 
instruction of the young in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England from the opening 
of the eighth to the close of the nineteenth century. 

The date of the foundation of the bishopric of 
Sherborne is 704. The monastery and school were 
founded about the same time. In the year 1122, 
by a charter of Henry I., the Abbey of Sherborne 
was separated from the bishopric, and the abbot 
and monks formed into an independent corporation, 
holding property of their own. So they continued 
until the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
when they suffered like the rest. When Edward 
the Sixth or his advisers set their hands to the task 
of recovering what they could from the wreck for 
the public good, Sherborne was one of the first 
of the old institutions that received their attention. 
The charter is dated May 13, 1550. The school 
was to be called " libera Schola grammatical Regis 
Eduardi Sexti pro educatione institutione et in- 
struction puerorum et juvenum in grammatical 
Very considerable endowments were assigned to it, 
consisting of lands in various parts of the counties 
of Dorset and Somerset, which had belonged to 
chantries connected with the abbey. 
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There are thus three epochs in the history of the 
religious foundations of Sherborne. At first, bishop- 
ric, abbey, and school are united, the school being 
little more than an appendage of the abbey : next, 
the bishopric disappears, and the Abbot of Sher- 
borne assumes an independent importance, but the 
school is still part and parcel of the abbey : finally, 
the abbey is dissolved, and the school — altered and 
re-constituted, it is true, but still essentially the 
same 1 — proves to have outlived the other two 
partners of the original society. 

What buildings were used by the newly-constituted 
school at its opening is not known, but in all pro- 
bability it never strayed from the original site, as 
there is an entry in the first yearly account extant 
of a payment of fourpence for the " rente of ye 
scholehouse." This is in the third year of the 
schooPs existence. In 1554, however, the governors 
recovered from a certain Sir John Horsey, into 
whose hands the abbey buildings had passed, enough 
of the old site to meet the existing requirements. 
The Lady Chapel, the Chapel of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
the abbey dormitory, the chapter house, and some 
other buildings, were thus restored to the repre- 
sentatives of the old Foundation, and the school 

1 " When the chantries and monasteries were dissolved at 
the Reformation, the schoolmaster was restored with the 
Latin Grammar in his hand." — Report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission, vol. L p. 117. 
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was once more securely ensconced beneath the sha- 
dow of the magnificent church with which it had 
been in close connection for so many centuries. 1 

When Dr. Harper went to Sherborne in 1850, 
the school buildings were very much the same, 
in point of extent, as they had been in the later 
part of the sixteenth century. Alterations had 
been made at intervals; old buildings had been 
pulled down and new ones erected to replace them ; 
more of the lands belonging to the old abbey had 
been acquired, and in 1835 an entirely new block 
of buildings had been set up. But no very great 
or striking change had taken place. The school 
buildings were still clustered, not to say crowded, 
round the east and north-east end of the church. 
The head-master's house still consisted of the two 
chapels which had been originally converted for his 
use. The school-room (now the schoolhouse dining- 
hall) was the same that had been built in 1670 

1 The early history of the school was first elaborated by Mr. 
Harper in his "Commemorative Address," published in the 
"Proceedings at the Tercentenary Festival of the King's 
School, Sherborne," in 1850. Much valuable architectural 
information is to be found in a paper read at the meeting of 
the Somerset Archaeological Society at Sherborne on August 
19, 1874, by Mr. Herbert Carpenter on "King Edward VI.'s 
School and Benedictine Abbey of Sherborne." The most 
complete account is to be found in Mr. W. B. Wildman's 
introduction to "The Sherborne Register" (W. Clowes & 
Son, 1893), and in his recently published "History of Sher- 
borne " (T. Ellis, Sherborne, 1896). 
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on the site of the " scholehouse " of 1554. The 
laundry buildings, with the dormitories above them, 
were only the old " plumbe-house " of the monks 
under another name. Some of the buildings were 
old and dilapidated ; others he himself described as 
" scarcely fit for boys." 

The organisation of the school was unfortunately 
as "dilapidated" as the state of the buildings. 
Under Dr. Lyon, 1 who was head-master from 
1823 to 1845, it had flourished and prospered. 
The number of boys towards the end of his ad- 
ministration was about a hundred and thirty, 
a hundred of whom were boarders. The school 
had a good connection in the West of England, 
and had turned out several men who had made 
their mark in the world. Dr. Lyon himself was 
a man of more than ordinary energy and ability, 
but on his resignation in 1845, he was followed 
by a successor whose feeble health made it quite 
impossible for him to manage a school with any 
hope of success, and during the five years when 
he was at the head of affairs, disorganisation and 
demoralisation spread apace. In place of Lyon^s 
hundred boarders, Harper found two, and he did 
not keep them for long. 

1 The following details of school-life at Sherborne under Dr. 
Lyon may be of interest. The day began with prayers at 7 A.M. 
all the year round. At 5 P.M. the whole school attended " Latin 
Prayers." The boarders, or most of them, performed their 
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But temporary disorganisation was not the only 
evil with which he had to contend. There was much 
in the system of management that cried for reform 
The following extract from a letter written seven 
years later (Jan. 15, 1857) to one of the governors, 
Mr. G. D. Wingfield Digby of Sherborne Castle, 
will give some idea of the antiquated character of 
certain of the arrangements : — 

" Upon my first acquaintance with the school, it was, 
I think, in every way behind the age. The buildings 
you perhaps recollect — very closely packed round a 
small court, some very old and dilapidated, some 
belonging to the previous head-master situated in the 
' Church Lane/ scarcely fit for boys. There were two 
school-rooms, and two masters provided by the Founda- 
tion, all others being provided by the head-master; 
and all that they were required to teach was Latin and 
Greek and some little f Divinity : ' nothing else being 
taught — not even writing and arithmetic — as a necessary 
part of school -work. The payments were equally un- 

ablutions in the open air at the pump in the school court. 
Huge slices of bread and butter and half-pint mugs of milk 
were provided for breakfast and tea. Tea was only supplied 
if parents wrote specially to ask for it. The beer, which was 
good, was brewed by the school-porter. The food altogether 
was really good, though plain, and there was plenty of it. 
The holidays were six weeks at Midsummer, the same at 
Christmas, a week at Easter, which many boys passed at 
Sherborne, and three days in the beginning of October to 
celebrate "Pack Monday Fair." No modern history was ever 
touched, and German was unheard of. 
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satisfactory. 'Christmas presents' 1 still existed of 
guineas to each master, and similar entrance fees, and 
all sorts of things which are really essential parts of 
every boy's education were considered as ' extras/ and 
had to be paid for accordingly. There was not one 
single prize of any sort whatever, and of course nothing 
like a public examination. In short, it was where 
most schools were thirty-five years ago, and before the 
days of Butler and Arnold, save only that Dr. Lyon 
had in his time made a great advance in Christianising 
education, which is, after all, the greatest praise of 
Dr. Arnold." 

The total number of boys found by Mr. Harper 
at the school was forty. A list drawn up by 
one of the assistant-masters shows them to have 
been divided into six classes. The curriculum was 
thoroughly classical throughout. Arrian appears 
among the books read by the second and third 
classes. About thirty of Mr. Harper's own boys 
followed him from Cowbridge, and the first exa- 
mination list under the new regime (Christmas, 
1850) contained eighty-four names. 2 

1 These "Christmas presents" were customary, not com- 
pulsory, but that the custom was rarely broken through may 
be seen from an extract from the circular issued by the warden 
(Feb. 5, 1850) to intending candidates for the head-master- 
ship : — " The head-master may also reasonably expect a pay- 
ment of £1, Is. per annum as a Christmas present from each 
boy on the foundation." 

2 Among them those of Sir Lewis Morris, and of two sons of 
the actor Macready. 
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The school at this time, and up to the date at 
which the new scheme formulated in accordance with 
the Endowed Schools Act of 1868 came into opera- 
tion, consisted of two classes of boys : (i.) the King^s 
Scholars, or, as they were often called, Foundationers; 
(ii.) the Boarders, or, to give them their original 
title, Tablers. The latter were at first admitted for 
the sake of their own convenience, and, as it were, 
on sufferance. They could make no claim to a free 
education, and although, as the school grew, the 
mere fact of their numbers became sufficient to throw 
the day-scholars entirely into the shade, it should be 
remembered that it was the latter that stood in the 
position of the privileged class. Under the statutes 
of 1827, teaching in the subjects originally contem- 
plated was supposed to be provided gratuitously for 
the sons of inhabitants of Sherborne. 1 These subjects 
were Latin, Greek, and probably Divinity. A parent 
who was content with this might have his sons 
educated free of cost : if he desired to go further, 
he had to pay for it. Thus, i?2, 2s. was charged 
for " writing-master " when Mr. Harper was first 
appointed; i?4, 4s. for mathematics; i?4, 4s. for 
French : but these payments are described by him as 
" entirely optional and very irregular." " Few boys," 
he adds, " were under much instruction of the kind, 
many under none." To these charges must be 
1 This was quite a modern claim. See chap. iii. p. 91. 
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added the "entrance fees" and "Christmas pre- 
sents," for which usage was the sole authority. The 
King's Scholars were also supplied with all their 
school-books free. The best editions were always 
bought, and the books often expensively bound. If 
a boy had been careful of them, and could produce 
them in good condition, he was allowed to take 
them with him when he left the school. Here were 
obviously sufficient attractions, supposing the school 
to be a good one, to bring parents to live at Sher- 
borne to educate their sons, and, as a matter of fact, 
foundationers multiplied as the school grew and 
prospered. The number of available houses in the 
place set a natural limit, but in spite of this there 
were so many at the close of 1856, that Mr. Harper 
was obliged to raise the question as to whether the 
governors were not bound either to find an addi- 
tional master or to limit the number. The charter 
provided "unus magister seu pedagogus et unus 
subpedagogus sive hipodidascalus," in other words, 
a head-master and an under-master or usher, and 
the task of giving gratuitous information in the 
classics to so many foundationers seemed likely to 
exceed their powers. The number at this time was 
seventy-one, but it has never been so high either 
before or since, and the temporary pressure passed 
away without having made any actual change 
necessary. 
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The first public occasion of importance on which 
the new head-master was called upon to play a pro- 
minent part was the celebration of the Tercentenary 
Festival of the school. The letters patent for the 
Foundation are dated May 13, 1550, and May 13, 
1850, was accordingly selected as the date of the 
commemoration; but the change of masters and 
other circumstances compelled the governors to 
postpone it until later in the year. The festival 
was actually held on October 23, on which day a 
large company assembled at half-past ten o'clock in 
the school-room, and walked to the abbey in pro- 
cession. Prayers were read by Mr. James, the second 
master, and the sermon was preached by the former 
head-master, Dr. Lyon. After the service, the pro- 
cession returned to the school-room, where Mr. Harper 
delivered his commemorative address. A public 
luncheon in the town-hall followed, and the chair- 
man closed the proceedings with an appeal for a 
general holiday for the rest of the week. In the 
evening a large number of old Sherbornians and 
residents in the town dined together, and on the 
following day the boys, who had necessarily been 
omitted in much of the ceremony, were entertained 
by the head-master. The whole of the proceedings 
passed off with great spirit. 

As has been already said, the school was cramped 
for want of room : Mr. Harper had not been at 
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Sherborne three months before he determined to 
remedy this defect. The means of doing so lay 
ready to his hand. Though some of the original 
buildings of the Abbey had been recovered by the 
school almost immediately after its foundation, and 
others had been subsequently acquired, the greater 
part still remained alienated from their original 
purposes. The principal buildings of a Benedictine 
abbey were grouped round the cloister garth, which 
was, as a rule, on the south side of the church ; at 
Sherborne however, as at Canterbury, Lincoln, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and elsewhere, the cloister 
lay upon the north side. 1 The cloister itself had 
long disappeared, having been destroyed, in all pro- 
bability, by Fairfax in the civil war. The dormitory 
of the monks upon the east side of the cloister had 
gone with it or before it ; but there remained upon 
the north side the building which had been the 
abbot's lodge (fifteenth century) ; on the north-west 
a fine fifteenth-century hall, which was probably the 
abbot's hall or refectory, resting upon a late Norman 
crypt ; and on the west another fine hall of the same 
date, which may have been the guesten-hall of the 
monks, resting upon a substructure of the thirteenth 
century. Here, then, were the buildings required : 
their character, their position, their associations, all 

1 The information in this paragraph is derived from Mr. 
Carpenter's paper above mentioned (p. 20). 
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marked them out as eminently fitted for the future 
use of the school. There were two obstacles : first, 
they did not belong to the governors, but to Lord 
Digby ; and, secondly, they harboured a flourishing 
silk-mill. Fortunately neither objection proved to 
be insuperable, and before his first term was over 
Mr. Harper had made up his mind that he meant 
to have them. "I have promised," he writes on 
December 17, 1850, to his future wife, " to prepare 
a draft of a memorial to Lord Digby asking him for 
the buildings I want." It was at first intended to 
purchase the property, but on Mr. Harper's repre- 
senting to the owner that it would be a long time 
before sufficient funds could be collected to buy the 
buildings as well as to fit them for the use of the 
school, he consented, with great generosity, to make 
a present of them to the Foundation. The deed of 
gift was executed on November 4, 1851. This may 
reasonably be regarded as the most important step 
that had ever been taken since the foundation of 
the school, and the boldest. After one term's work, 
with only eighty boys at his back, with the school 
still suffering from serious depression, Mr. Harper 
had decided to double at one stroke the accommo- 
dation at his command, and take upon himself the 
responsibility of filling a set of buildings which, 
when completed, were almost enough in themselves 
to give Sherborne a place among the great schools of 
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England. The services of Mr. R. C. Carpenter were 
at once secured as architect, and during the next 
three or four years the process of adaptation went 
on. The abbot's lodging and kitchen were trans- 
formed into the schoolhouse studies, the guesten- 
hall reappeared as the " big school-room," and the 
abbot's hall was converted into the chapel. The 
work was not completed until the beginning of 
1855, when the whole of the new group was 
opened under the name of the " Digby Buildings." 
A tablet in the school-room commemorates the 
munificence of the donor : " qui has aedes religione 
olim deditas religioni restituit." 

The cost of the alterations was met partly by 
the raising of a loan, partly by subscriptions. The 
head-master took upon himself to defray the ex- 
penses connected with the chapel by the surrender 
of a portion of his salary. The date of the earliest 
circular asking for subscriptions is February 20, 
1851, only a week after the meeting of the governors 
at which it had been decided to purchase the pro- 
perty from Lord Digby. The total amount thus 
raised was about £700. 

Among the replies to this circular is a letter from 
the great actor, Macready, who, after his final re- 
tirement from the stage in February 1851, took up 
his abode at Sherborne, where he lived till 1860, 
occupying himself with the education of his children, 
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the management of a Mechanics' Institute, and the 
task of teaching in an evening school. 



Mr. W. C. Macready to Mr. Harper. 

"Sherborne House, April 8, 1851. 

"My dear Sir, — I have delayed my reply to your 
circular of February 20th longer than I could have 
wished ; but I have had very much to do and think of, 
which will, I trust, plead my excuse. 

"An uninvited opinion is seldom welcome, but having 
been included among those who have been honoured 
with your address, I am freed from all imputation of 
impertinence in intimating my strong impression that 
the same proposal, if deferred for two or three years, 
would have met with a response far more general and 
cordial than, I fear, can be anticipated at the present 
time. 

" My most ardent wishes are with your efforts for the 
advancement of the interest of the school, and I can 
only regret that my limited means prevent me from 
co-operating more effectually with you. 

" You will be good enough to enter my name on your 
subscription list for fifteen pounds, and, with the earnest 
hope that you may realise your most sanguine expecta- 
tions in the elevation of the character of the King's 
School, — I remain, my dear Sir, yours most faithfully, 

"W. C. Macready." 

The acquisition of the Digby Buildings was not 
the only sign that a new era in the school's history 
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had begun. A thorough revision of the statutes was 
undertaken, and the new code was finally adopted 
on October 23, 1851. 1 From this time the school 
begins to look for inspiration to the future rather 
than to the past : a policy of progress and develop- 
ment has been happily inaugurated. The scheme of 
1872, drawn up in accordance with the Endowed 
Schools Act, is in the main the natural outcome of 
the statutes of 1851. The King's Scholars still re- 
tain their privileges of gratuitous instruction in the 
learned languages, and " all boys above the age of 
eight years, being able to read and write, and resident 
in Sherborne or in the immediate neighbourhood 
with their parents," are stated to be eligible as such; 
but the anomalous methods of payment for studies 
which were called optional, but nevertheless formed 
a necessary part of any adequate education, were 
entirely abolished, and a fixed tuition fee of £6, 6s. 
was imposed upon both foundationers and " tablers." 
The optional subjects were thus themselves elevated 
to the position which had hitherto been monopolised 
by the classics, and became a recognised part of the 

1 The earliest statutes bear the date 1592, and are ex- 
tremely interesting, not to say entertaining. They were 
revised in 1663, and again in 1679, and alterations were 
made at various other dates as occasion required. In 1850 the 
school was under the statutes of 1827. The consent of the 
Bishop of Bristol to all changes was required by the original 
charter. 
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regular school-work. Out of the fees a " Prize and 
Exhibition Fund " was to be established ; dies were 
to be struck for two gold medals to be awarded 
annually for classics and mathematics, and Mr. 
Harper was to prepare a design ; exhibitions of 
£4i0 to the universities were also to be established. 
Further, inasmuch as an outside opinion upon the 
work of the school was desirable, provision was made 
for the annual appointment of two examiners from 
Oxford or Cambridge, who were to report to the 
governors upon the efficiency of the school. Three 
assistant-masters were to be provided, and partly 
paid out of the same fund. The head-master was 
empowered to receive boarders, and to give per- 
mission to assistant-masters, in the exercise of his 
own discretion, as occasion arose, to do the same. 
These reforms were carried into effect during the 
first half of the year 1852. The changes that were 
thus introduced may be best realised by comparing 
them with the account given in Mr. Harper's letter 
of January 15, 1857. It was a genuine and, so far as 
it went, successful attempt to reform an antiquated 
institution ab intra, and to adapt it to the circum- 
stances of the time. 

There was an expensive incident in connection 
with the framing of the new statutes in the shape of 
a lawsuit. While they were under consideration, 
the Nonconformists of the town presented to the 
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governors a letter couched in dignified and courteous 
enough terms, praying for " the removal of all re- 
strictions which prevent Dissenters from conscien- 
tiously availing themselves of every benefit conferred 
upon the inhabitants of the town by King Edward's 
Foundation;'" but the governors, regarding the school 
as a Church of England institution, made no altera- 
tion in the statute which rendered it imperative for 
all scholars to be taught the Catechism and to 
attend church or the school chapel. The result was 
that a suit was instituted against them by a certain 
Mr. Benjamin Chandler, junior, with the object of 
compelling them to expunge the obnoxious statute. 
This was heard before the Master of the Rolls, and 
as the result of the judges' decisions, the governors 
were obliged to append to the statutes of 1851 a 
" conscience clause " in the interest of " the children 
of persons conscientiously dissenting from the doctrine 
or discipline of the Church of England," and to pay 
the costs on both sides, amounting to over £500. 1 

The organisation of the actual teaching of the 
school was proceeding satisfactorily. The introduc- 

1 The question had arisen long before, in the head-mastership 
of Mr. Benjamin Wilding (1719 to 1733). A petition against 
the governors from certain Protestant Dissenters, on the plea 
that the statutes practically excluded their sons from the 
benefits of the Foundation, was heard before Lord Chancellor 
Macclesfield, who decided that the master should give leave to 
any boy, whose parents desired it, to "go to any meeting 
allowed by law," instead of going to church with the rest. 

C 
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tion of the system of an annual examination ab 
extra in the statutes of 1857 had already been 
anticipated by Mr. Harper, who provided two 
Oxford examiners at the end of his first year at 
Sherborne. The account they gave was tolerably 
satisfactory, but they felt constrained to add — " In 
presenting this, the first report of the state of 
education in Sherborne School, the examiners feel 
that they would hardly be doing justice to masters 
or scholars did they not request the trustees to bear 
in mind that the boys have hitherto been unused to 
examinations of this kind, and that sufficient time 
has not yet been allowed to produce the full fruits 
of the system which has been pursued under the 
energetic direction of the head-master." A con- 
sistent improvement took place in the years that 
followed. The early reports always represent the 
work in divinity as being exceptionally good; in 
classics as fair, with the exception of verse composi- 
tion, which was indifferent ; in mathematics as weak. 
It is curious that the subject in which Mr. Harper 
himself was most distinguished should have been the 
least satisfactory of his pupils' performances. For 
the first two years after the institution of the King's 
medal for mathematics, there was no candidate of 
sufficient merit to justify its award. The original 
lack of prizes lamented by Mr. Harper was being 
rapidly supplied by the generosity of private donors. 
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The Leweston Prize, for the best scholar, dates from 
1857 ; the Parsons Prize, for divinity, from 1853; the 
Lyon Prizes, for all forms below the sixth, from 1856. 
The prospect of the consecration of the school 
chapel raised one or two questions of considerable 
practical importance. Up to this time the boys had 
attended the parish church on Sunday, the corporate 
character of their public worship being recognised in 
the fact that " day-boys " were required to be pre- 
sent and to sit with the rest. Was the school to be 
withdrawn altogether from such attendance, or to 
attend one service instead of two ? There was some 
force in the argument that it was good for boys to 
be thus brought into close contact and sympathy 
with " all sorts and conditions of men," and the great 
architectural beauty and the venerable historical 
associations of Sherborne Abbey lent exceptional 
weight to the plea that a church was better calcu- 
lated to inspire enthusiasm than a modern school 
chapel. The governors accordingly decided at first 
that the school should attend service at the Abbey 
every Sunday morning. But this was not at all 
what Mr. Harper wanted. He knew that boys are 
only bored by long services ; that much of what they 
hear from a parish pulpit is either unintelligible or 
unsuitable to them ; that much, on the other hand, 
that is of vital importance to them can be said in a 
school -chapel which cannot be said in a parish 
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church. He recognised, in a word, the exceptional 
character of the congregation for whose spiritual 
wants a head-master has to provide. Arnold had 
shown before him to what an extent it was possible 
to bind the memories and affections of ordinary 
British school-boys to the associations which cluster 
round a school chapel, and he meant to do the same. 
Arnold's appointment in 1831 to the chaplaincy of 
his own school, which had before that time been 
held by an outsider, was the first public recognition 
of the principle that the head-master is "the real 
and proper religious instructor of the boys" when- 
ever he is in holy orders ; and Mr. Harper desired 
to have his own boys, for whose instruction he was 
himself responsible, in their own chapel, under his 
own control. He wished to concentrate their whole 
interest upon what he intended to be the centre 
of their school-life. 

And so he exerted himself to get the governor's 
decision reversed. He drew up an extremely long 
and full statement of the whole question, which he 
addressed to the warden and the governors (Jan. 30, 
1855), based upon materials collected with the most 
indefatigable industry from many sources. It was 
his invariable habit, whenever any question of great 
practical importance had to be solved, to write to 
the head-masters of the public schools, and other 
acknowledged authorities on the subject of education, 
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and to tabulate the information he received, and 
afterwards digest it into what often proved to be a 
lengthy document. This was often thrown into the 
form of a letter to the governors, who were thus 
provided with the materials on which they could 
base an opinion, as well as an expression, always 
sufficiently explicit, of what Mr. Harper wished to 
have done. The labour which some of these docu- 
ments involved in their construction must have been 
enormous, and when constructed they sometimes 
proved too tough a morsel for the digestion of a 
local governor. "Too long to read*" is the frank 
admission endorsed upon one. The letter on this 
occasion consisted of five sheets of foolscap, closely 
written on both sides, and is an appeal to the 
governors to reconsider their decision in the light 
of the fuller information now for the first time laid 
before them. His arguments proved to be so con- 
clusive that the governors held a special meeting, 
at which the former resolution was rescinded, and 
Mr. Harper got his own way. 

A question was raised in the next year as to the 
distribution of the chapel offertories. This Mr. 
Harston, the Vicar of Sherborne, claimed on the 
ground that the chapel lay within his own parish. 
But, as was pointed out by Dr. Hamilton, Bishop 
of Salisbury, to whom the matter was referred, " the 
chapel was consecrated especially for the use of the 
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school, the governors, the master, sub-master, scho- 
lars, and other inmates of the same school, and for 
the performance of divine service and the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, for the preaching of God's 
Word in truth and purity, and for the exercises of 
religious and sacred acts according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, the rights of the Vicar in respect of the 
offices of baptism, marriages, churching, and burial 
being reserved ; " and his conclusion was, " that the 
Vicar has no legal claims on the alms collected at 
the offertory in your chapel, and that it would be 
inexpedient for me to support any such claim — as 
Ordinary — on any other grounds.*" 

The five years which followed the great effort 
that had culminated in the opening of the Digby 
Buildings and the consecration of the school-chapel 
were years of steady but comparatively silent pro- 
gress. On November 6, 1855, the governors resolved 
unanimously "that an epitome of the accounts of 
the past year be advertised in the Sherborne Journal 
in a form similar to that adopted by the governors 
of Wimborne School." In June 1856 the seven 
senior boys of the school addressed to the Queen a 
petition for extra holidays, in celebration of the 
conclusion of the Crimean war. The wording of 
the reply received from Sir George Grey is signifi- 
cant, as indicating an aspiration, no doubt inspired 
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by the head-master, to set Sherborne on the same 
footing as the great public schools. " If additional 
holidays are given," it runs, " at the public schools 
on the occasion of the termination of the war, it is 
Her Majesty's pleasure that the same indulgence be 
extended to the boys of Sherborne School." The 
first athletic sports took place on December 2 and 
5, 1858, under the designation of the "School 
Foot Races," and henceforth took the place of the 
annual display of fireworks on the fifth of November, 
from which the subscriptions of the boys were hap- 
pily diverted to provide the necessary prizes; not 
without a certain amount of groaning and dissatis- 
faction among those to whom the memory of the 
fifth was dear, which found expression in the early 
numbers of the school magazine. This periodical, 
the Shirburnian, first saw the light in March 1869. 
"We are glad to be able to state," the editors 
declare in their preface, " that we have Mr. Harper's 
full approval of our design, without which we should 
have let the matter fall to the ground. When we 
first broached the subject to him — we confess not 
without misgivings — he listened to and entered into 
all our plans with as much ardour as if he had been 
one of ourselves." 

It may be mentioned in passing that when the 
head-mastership of Rugby became vacant in 1857, 
Mr. Harper presented himself as a candidate for the 
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post. This does not seem to have been due to any 
desire on his part to sever his connection with Sher- 
borne, even for the sake of a more dignified and 
lucrative post, but it had been represented to him 
that where so many others were standing, the head- 
master of Sherborne ought, for the sake of his own 
school, to put in an appearance on the field, and so 
he applied for and obtained a testimonial from 
the governors. This was a very lengthy and very 
strongly - worded document, but luckily for Sher- 
borne it did not accomplish the object for which it 
was intended, and Mr. Harper returned to Sherborne, 
amused rather than disappointed, to reap the fruits 
of the work of his early years. Subsequently to this, 
though he might, on more than one occasion, have 
moved to what was commonly regarded as a more 
important post if he had desired it, he remained 
constant to his old love. The Rugby episode is 
only to be regarded in the light of a passing flirta- 
tion, and that a not very serious one. 

The close of Mr. Harper's second lustrum at Sher- 
borne was marked, as the close of the first had been, 
by an outbreak of building activity. The head-master 
and his boarders had up to this time been very in- 
differently housed, and an expression on the part of 
Mr. Digby in 1857 of a desire to acquire from the 
governors the old chapels at the east end of the 
abbey, with a view to their eventual restoration, 
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raised the question of the desirability of a new 
school-house. It was ultimately decided, in 1859, 
that the old head -master's house and the site of 
the Lady Chapel should be surrendered to Mr. 
Digby on payment to the governors of the sum of 
i?3000. Thus a portion of the buildings which had 
been in possession of the school since its " founda- 
tion " passed out of the hands of the governors, in 
order that they might be restored to the church of 
which they once formed part and parcel. 1 The sum 
received from Mr. Digby, with the addition of <£2000 
from the school estate, was sufficient for the erection 
of a new head-master's house and set of dormitories, 
mainly upon the site of what had been the head- 
master's garden. The foundation-stone was laid on 
June 1, 1860, by Lord Shaftesbury, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, the Bishops of Salisbury 
and of Gloucester and Bristol being also present. 
The prizes were distributed at the same time, and 
there was a presentation of an address to Lord 
Shaftesbury, and a great gathering of persons in- 
terested in the school. The new buildings were 
occupied in the following year. 

1 The large expenditure of money entailed upon Mr. Digby 
by his restoration of the interior of the abbey, unfortunately 
prevented him from accomplishing this part of his far-reaching 
and munificent design. It is much to be desired that some 
future owner of Sherborne Castle may find himself possessed 
of the will and the means to carry it out 
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Mr. Harper had now been ten years at Sherborne. 
Before we proceed to follow him into the valley of 
the shadow of the Endowed Schools Bill, we may 
pause to take a more general view of this period. 

It may be noted, in the first place, that the 
numbers went up slowly, and were even subject to 
considerable fluctuations. Beginning with 99 at 
Midsummer 1851, we find 101 in 1852, 95 in 1853, 
118 in 1856, 153 in 1858, and only 124 in 1860. 

Next, in order to realise what Mr. Harper did, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that he had serious 
financial difficulties to overcome. Neither he nor 
his wife possessed private means, and his method of 
meeting such difficulties consisted, as a rule, in the 
payment out of his own income of those expenses 
which had necessarily to be incurred in the interest 
of a growing school, but never could have been 
incurred if the school had had to pay for them. 
The building work of 1855, and again of 1860, could 
not have been earned out unless he had permanently 
resigned a portion of his income from the school in 
each case. He calculated that he spent about i?1000, 
in addition to this, in the first six years on the levelling 
of the courts and garden and on alterations on the 
buildings. The necessity of making up the salaries 
assigned by the governors to the assistant -masters 
to something like the sum which a good teacher 
might expect was a constant drain upon his purse ; 
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and for many years he bore the expenses of printing, 
lighting, and warming, to use his own words, " simply 
because I knew the governors had no means of de- 
fraying them otherwise.*" That the school was able 
first to win and then to maintain a more satisfactory 
position may therefore be said to have been directly 
due to his open-handed generosity. It was obviously 
a most undesirable state of things, and Mr. Harper 
himself was well aware of the drawbacks. A less 
generous successor might at any moment have undone 
the whole of his work. But he regarded his subsidies 
as temporary props, to support the structure until 
the foundations of solid success should have been 
satisfactorily laid. In after years, as boys filled the 
school, money filled the coffers, and he was relieved 
of expenses which he ought never to have been called 
upon to bear, but it was long before he himself 
began to derive much pecuniary advantage from* 
what many regard as one of the most lucrative of 
professions. The following extract from the letter 
to Mr. Digby of January 15, 1857, throws light 
upon his own feelings upon this subject : — 

" You will see from what I have said that the most 
earnest endeavours have been made to raise the rank 
and position of the school amongst the great schools 
of England, as well as to extend its usefulness ; and 
I think we may congratulate ourselves upon our suc- 
cess hitherto. My only cause for anxiety is that, as 
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we are now working, the prosperity of the school is 
not established upon a sufficiently firm basis — that, 
if I may say so without any seeming presumption, there 
is too much depending upon myself personally in the 
office in which God has placed me. I quite acknow- 
ledge it as the duty of the head-master of a school 
to give himself up to his work, and try every means in 
his power to do everything for the good of the school 
— a good master can scarcely have a self apart from 
the school — but I feel that, if any cause removed me 
from Sherborne, my successor could scarcely be ex- 
pected to take at once the same views, and if he did 
not do so, the school would fall in position and use- 
fulness. My successor would of course be elected 
subject to the deduction of £100 a year from his 
salary, and the payment of foundation fees by the 
boarders in the school-house : it is quite right that he 
should be so : the benefits obtained are greater than 
the cost : he had better have no foundation salary 
at all than lose the Digby Buildings, which are the 
basis of the school's success : but to maintain the 
school at its right position, he must add something 
either directly or indirectly to the incomes of assistant- 
masters, must bear many working expenses, and even 
in the present case provide, if necessary, additional 
masters. Otherwise, it is clear the school must be 
worked by fewer and less competent hands, and of 
course must sink in the scale. So that I think it 
evident that all our energies should be directed to 
placing these things, as at Rugby and elsewhere, be- 
yond the contingency of the disposition of the head- 
master for the time being." 
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On December 19, 1850, only a few months after 
his appointment at Sherborne, Mr. Harper had 
married Miss Harness, daughter of Captain Harness, 
R.E., Deputy-Master of the Mint, 1 of whom it may 
perhaps be allowable to say thus much, that her 
sympathy and support were one of the main con- 
ditions of her husband's wonderful success, and that 
she inspired in those who were privileged to know 
her intimately no less affection and esteem than 
he. Here is an extract from her account of their 
early married life : — 

"Our first years at Sherborne were very anxious, 
though full of interest in our work. Neither my 
husband nor I had any capital, and as the school very 
gradually increased, but expenses to meet its develop- 
ment were heavy, anxiety on this account was sometimes 
grave. The tone of the school too was not good. 
There was some rule about an occasional whole holi- 
day : I have forgotten the details of this, only I know 
that as soon as practicable this was done away with. 
Mr. Harper had a great belief in what he called € the 
humanising influence* on boys of home surroundings 
and women's society. Every evening, therefore, for 
some years, at nine o'clock or after school prayers, the 
sixth and any house-master who chose met in the 
library, and I and any lady staying with me went 
there also with my husband. The sixth also break- 
fasted with us there on Sundays and after hall-dinner 

1 Afterwards Sir Henry Harness, K.C.B. 
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on Sunday we all met there again, and we gave them 
dessert. 

"Mr Harper was very anxious to know his boys as 
friends, and to share to some] extent in their holiday 
pursuits and pleasures as well as those of the school 
term. We were accustomed for many years to ask some 
of them to visit us in Wales, or wherever we might 
be, during our summer holidays. We were all very 
happy together, though our living was very simple. 
We dined early, and then almost always on fine days 
our whole party started directly after tea for a walk 
over the mountains, coming home between nine and 
ten for a supper of the simplest kind." 

Some extracts may be added from a letter of an 
old and valued friend and colleague, which throw 
light upon the state of the school when Mr. Harper 
was first appointed : — 

" From the outset Harper had made up his mind to 
re-create the school, if the work was possible. The 
difficulties in his way were very considerable. When 
I first came to Sherborne, there were about a hundred 
boys there. Most of the boarders were Welsh boys 
who had come with him from Cowbridge. The place 
offered few attractions to parents who did riot know 
Harper personally. It had not a good reputation ; it 
lay well off the great lines of railway ; it was poorly 
furnished with buildings ; there were no scholarships 
to be had at the school or exhibitions to the Univer- 
sities ; the endowment provided for only two masters ; 
it was not easy for families to get houses in the town ; 
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the school had no ' living traditions ; ' no body of 
attached ' Old Fellows ' who might rally round a new 
and vigorous head-master. 

" The head-master's house joined on to the church — 
in fact, the study and drawing-room, and the staircase 
leading from one to the other, were made out of a 
former chapel at the end of the church. The drawing- 
room had a vaulted roof. Those who were sitting there 
when service was going on had the advantage of hearing 
the organ distinctly. The piano could not be played 
during service, because it was heard in the church. 

" There was no playing-field belonging to the school. 
A field lying a little way out of the town was rented 
from the butcher. Cricket was played in it irregularly. 

" Masters of a satisfactory kind were very much 
harder to get than now. Some very curious specimens 
came and went. 

" The standard of attainment was low. I cannot say 
that there was anything of ' public-school spirit * about 
the place. Liberty was confined within narrow bounds. 

"Harper hardly ever dined out, but when he was 
able to get a talk with Captain Rutherford, RE., who 
lived in the town, or with Captain Harness, R.E., his 
father-in-law, who was then Deputy-Master of the Mint, 
and was reorganising it, and had to fight the Bank of 
England as one item of the work, he was quite in his 
element. Usually, however, he talked little. I used 
to go out for walks with him pretty frequently. At one 
time we had an hour s walk every whole school-day ; 
but, except when we discussed school matters and ques- 
tions connected with them, we walked fast and said 
little." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL 

The close of Mr. Harper's first decade at Sherborne 
was marked by the retirement of Mr. James from 
the office which he had held since the early days 
of Dr. Lyon. He had witnessed and contributed 
to the success of the school under the latter; he 
had lived through the dreary period of its sub- 
sequent decline: he was already a veteran when 
Mr. Harper was appointed to the head-mastership, 
and during the ten years which succeeded, his pre- 
sence had formed a link between the new Sherborne 
and the Sherborne of the past. He was succeeded 
by Mr. A. M. Curteis, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, whose position is historically inte- 
resting as that of the last of the " Under-Masters " 
of the old order of things. 

The main interest of the period upon which the 
school was now entering centres round the Schools 
Inquiry Commission and the Endowed Schools Act 
which was its outcome; but before proceeding to 

describe Mr. Harper's attitude in this important 

4 8 
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crisis, and the changes which were finally formulated 
in the scheme of 1871, it may be well to refer to 
certain incidents in the private history of the school. 
The national rejoicing over the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales in 1863 naturally evoked the 
loyalty of the members of a Royal Foundation, 
and the following address was drawn up by the 
head-master : — 

" To His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

"The humble address of the boys of the King's 
School, Sherborne. 

"We, the boys of the King's School, Sherborne, 
founded by His late Majesty King Edward the Sixth 
of Blessed Memory, desire to approach your Royal 
Highness with feelings of loyal attachment, and to 
offer to your Royal Highness our hearty congratulations 
on the occasion of your Royal Highness's marriage with 
her Royal Highness Princess Alexandra of Denmark. 
Belonging to a Royal Foundation, and cherishing the 
memory of a King of England by daily commemoration, 
and interceding for blessings upon Her most Gracious 
Majesty our beloved Queen in our daily prayers, ac- 
cording to the customs and regulations of the School 
from its first foundation, we claim it as by inheritance 
to be second to none of Her Majesty's subjects in loyal 
attachment and earnest devotion to the Royal Family, 
and humbly trust that your Royal Highness's marriage 
with so gracious a Princess may not only be a source of 

D 
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uninterrupted and unalloyed happiness to your Royal 
Highness and your Royal Consort, but also a blessing 
to the nation and a consolidation of the Throne in your 
Royal Highness's family throughout all ages. 

" And we humbly petition your Royal Highness that 
your Royal Highness will be moved to express your 
pleasure, and will issue your Royal desire, that the 
Governors of the School should grant us an additional 
week's holiday upon this auspicious occasion, which has 
been the source of unprecedented rejoicings amongst 
a loyal and devoted people. 

" Signed on behalf of the School by the members of 
the Sixth Form/' 

In 1865 the increase of numbers made it necessary 
to enlarge the chapel. This was done by the exten- 
sion of the building two bays to the westward, the 
" undercroft " being of necessity extended at the 
same time. This provided an additional class-room, 
which was long occupied by the Sixth Form. The 
cost of the enlargement was defrayed entirely by 
subscriptions. 

In the same year an important step was taken 
towards setting the finances of the school upon a 
more secure basis. A revision of fees had become 
necessary. Prices had risen. Whether it was a 
pound of beef or an assistant-master that had to 
be provided, the market value of either commodity 
had almost doubled. "The price of masters has 
increased nearly 100 per cent, in the last fifteen 
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years," Mr. Harper declares in a letter a few years 
later. Nor was it merely that the same articles now 
cost more. The progress of public opinion on the 
subject of education had already made many things 
desirable, if not necessary, which an earlier genera- 
tion had managed very comfortably to do without. 
A far more expensive teaching apparatus, greater 
variety of teaching power, was now required. The 
tuition fees were therefore raised from £6, 6s. to 
d£10, 10s. ; a " Domus Fund " for working expenses 
was instituted, to which each boy contributed 
£1 9 Is., the head -master being thus relieved of 
part of the expenditure which he had so long borne 
on behalf of the school; and a "Buildings and 
Reserve Fund" was created out of the £2, 2s. 
entrance fees. No opposition seems to have been 
offered by any parent to the increase of charges, 
and the satisfactory effect of the change made itself 
at once apparent. " For the first time," Mr. Harper 
writes to the governors on November 27, 1866, 
" every master receives his full salary for the year." 
The school was learning to swim without the 
pecuniary corks with which his generosity had up 
to this time encircled it. 

In the course of the next five years the school- 
house studies, which had been formed out of the 
buildings which were originally the abbot's lodging 
and kitchen, were twice gutted by fire (December 
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1866 and February 1871). Fortunately but little 
damage was done to the external walls of the struc- 
ture on either occasion. 

The position which so-called " modem subjects " 
had won for themselves in the curriculum of the 
school was further recognised by the institution 
in 1868 of the Digby Prizes — (1) for history and 
modern languages, (2) for mathematics and science, 
by Mr. G. D. Wingfield Digby, chairman of the 
governors, and at all times a most generous friend 
and benefactor of both town and school. 

In the summer of 1869 a generous offer of C&500 
was made by the Rev. Henry Hall Houghton 1 and 
the Rev. John Haydon Cardew, former pupils, for 
the foundation of annual prizes for the encourage- 
ment of the study of Holy Scripture in the original 
languages and in the Septuagint Version. One of 
their main objects was to introduce the study of 
Hebrew into more of the public schools. " I want 
the boys," says Mr. Houghton, "to go in for the 
Hebrew Scholarships at Oxford, and compete suc- 
cessfully with the Merchant Taylors"' boys. They 
have almost had the monopoly of these scholarships 
during the last twenty-five years." A suggestion 

1 Mr. Houghton is the same munificent benefactor to whom 
the University of Oxford owes the establishment of the 
"Houghton Syriac Version Prize," and, in conjunction with 
his uncle, Canon Hall, of the "Hall-Houghton Septuagint 
Prizes." 
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was also made that the Ten Commandments in 
Hebrew, the LonTs Prayer in Greek, and the Creed 
in Latin should be inscribed upon the walls of the 
Great School. Two letters are selected, out of many, 
as of more than passing interest. 

From the Rev. J. H. Cardew to Mr. Harper. 

"Cheltenham, July 1, 1869. 
" My Dear Sir, — . . . We are surprised and gratified 
to find that so much has already been done to encourage 
the study of the Greek Testament and LXX. in the 
King's School. It is so many years since we left, and 
we have had so little communication with it since, that 
we were not aware of the very great changes which had 
been effected. . . . Your difficulty appears to be the 
Hebrew, a difficulty which we trust will not be found 
insuperable, for this is the very study which we wish 
to introduce into all classical schools. We think that 
wherever the Greek and Latin Classics are studied, 
there should the Word of God in Hebrew and Greek 
and the Septuagint Version, which links them together, 
be studied as a matter of course. In too many classical 
schools the Bible, while nominally venerated, has prac- 
tically been jostled out of its place by the classical 
authors, whereas all other studies ought to be regarded 
as subordinate to it, and leading up to it. Another 
reason for the study of Hebrew is that our relations 
with the East are becoming more intimate every 
day, and that the grand tour nowadays takes in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. And Hebrew is the key 
to its sister dialects, Syriac, Chaldee, Ethiopic, Amharic, 
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and more especially Arabic, which may be called the 
common language of the East. Again, all the languages 
now taught in our classical schools belong to the Indo- 
European family, and the minds of boys would be 
greatly enlarged by the introduction of a language 
belonging to a different group. We wish, too, that 
boys from Sherborne might be found competing for the 
Kennicott and Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholarships 
at Oxford. At Merchant Taylors', Sir M. Montifiore 
gives a gold medal, and Dr. Hessey, the head-master, 
three guineas annually to encourage the study of Hebrew. 
The consequence is that the lads go to St. John's Col- 
lege, and during the last twenty years have been most 
successful in obtaining the above-mentioned scholar- 
ships. . . . Again, why should the Old Testament be 
read through the medium of a translation ? We should 
not be satisfied with Pope, Derby, and Hobbes as sub- 
stitutes for Homer and Thucydides. 

"Though you do not see your way clear towards 
making Hebrew a part of necessary school-work, would 
it not be possible, as changes take place occasionally 
in the staff of masters, to procure the assistance of a 
gentleman qualified to teach Hebrew? We like your 
suggestion about a class list for Scripture in the original 
languages and the LXX. Version in its relation to the 
Hebrew and Greek Testaments. The only objection is 
that it would be confined to the upper school, whereas 
we are desirous that the younger boys should be en- 
couraged to learn Hebrew pari passu with the classics. 
However, as half a loaf is better than none, and as it is 
desirable to make a beginning, we are prepared to act 
upon your advice, and offer the endowment for the 
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encouragement of the study of the Hebrew Bible and 
Greek Testament, and the LXX. Version in its relation 
to the Hebrew and Greek Testaments. — I remain, dear 

Sir, yours faithfully, 

"J. H. Cardew." 



From Mr. Harper to the Rev. J. H. Cardew. 

" Barmouth, Aug. 21, 1869. 

" My dear Sir, — I have had the subject of your 
endowment upon my mind, and have anxiously endea- 
voured to come to some decision as to the best mode of 
carrying out your purpose, and promoting as well the 
study of the ancient Scriptures and the welfare of 
Sherborne School. 

. "Since the beginning of the month the Endowed 
Schools Bill has finally passed ; the Commissioners have 
begun their sittings, and the changes in the schools will 
be forthwith commenced. I do not anticipate much 
alteration or interference with us, except that (1) our 
governing body will be altered, (2) our Foundation will 
be thrown entirely open, (3) some new branches of 
study will be insisted upon, e.g., natural science, &c. 
However, as the Commissioners have no power to 
meddle with any endowment of less than fifty years' 
standing, there need not necessarily be any anxiety 
as to their interference with any new endowment. 

" There is one point in which I don't quite agree with 
you. Your objection to my scheme of classes is that 
you wish boys to learn Hebrew pari passu with the 
classics. I do not think this possible or desirable, and 
experience is against it. In my school- days Hebrew 
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was often taught in the same way as it is now at 
Merchant Taylors', but it was mainly confined to the 
highest class, and seldom extended to the next. More- 
over, a young boy cannot know even Greek sufficiently 
for a proper study of the Greek Testament : consider- 
able proficiency is necessary, and a good deal of hard 
teaching besides, before a boy comprehends that the 
Greek Testament is anything more than a sort of trans- 
lation of his English version. 

" But I agree that it would be well to encourage the 
study of Scripture in the original tongue as low down 
in the school as possible, and I would suggest that our 
practice with our Digby Prize is applicable in this case 
also. We require all boys in the Sixth, Upper and 
Lower Fifths, and Upper Fourth Forms, being about 
one-third of the school, to go in for the examination. 
I would send in the same boys for the proposed classes, 
and whilst practically the principal prize will always 
fall to the Sixth Form, I would give prizes also to the 
highest boy of the Upper Fifth, if not lower than the 
third class, and of the Lower Fifth and Upper Fourth, if 
not lower than the fourth class. This will practically 
place a prize within reach of any boy who knows 
enough Greek to construe his Greek Testament with 
anything like accuracy. 

" I do not think there need be any difficulty in pro- 
viding, in course of time, that some one master should 
be able to teach Hebrew, or at any rate that instruc- 
tion in Hebrew should be placed within reach of the 
boys. ... 

" The founding of a valuable prize in encouragement 
of the study of ancient Scripture at the same time that 
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a Divinity School is added at Oxford is, I think, most 
opportune. We have a considerable number of boys 
who look forward to being ordained, and it will be a 
great advantage to them to be tempted only into a line 
of study which can now conduce to their University 
degree as well as to their future work in life. . . . — I 
am, my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

"H. D. Harper." 

The earnestness with which the two founders of 
the prize insisted upon the importance of Hebrew as 
a branch of school education was not without result. 
In November 1870 Mr. Harper wrote to Canon 
Payne Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity at Ox- 
ford, for information and advice upon the subject 
of Hebrew grammars and text-books, and for some 
years an attempt was made to give some prominence 
to the subject ; but he was probably rather sceptical 
himself as to its advisability, and the number of 
Sherborne boys that entered into competition with 
representatives of Merchant Taylors'* for the Hebrew 
scholarships at Oxford was never large enough to 
give much trouble to the Examiners. 

We have now reached the era of the Schools 
Inquiry Commission. As in the sixteenth century 
the ancient religious foundations of the monasteries 
had been compelled to submit themselves to the 
test, and to acknowledge that they were amenable 
to the same laws which are supreme over all human 
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institutions, so in the nineteenth century the charit- 
able and industrial foundations, which were in many 
cases their offspring and direct successors, were called 
upon to give an account of their stewardship. But 
those laws were interpreted in the one case by the 
bigotry and violence of Henry the Eighth, in the 
other by the operation of a more or less enlightened 
public opinion. Moreover, the monasteries were 
corrupt, but the schools for the most part were only 
antiquated. Thus it came about that while w the 
former had been dissolved, the latter were reformed. 
The previous history of the process may be shortly 
referred to. It had begun early in the century. In 
the period from 1818 to 1837, Commissions had 
been appointed under various Acts of Parliament, 
who had inquired into almost all the charitable 
trusts in England and Wales, and had made exten- 
sive reports upon a large number of endowed schools. 
The extent of their labours may be gauged from the 
fact that it required thirty-seven folio volumes to 
contain an account of them. A digest of this un- 
wieldy mass of information was presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1842, and brought the undertaking within 
the region of practical utility. The Grammar- 
Schools Act of 1840, which was applicable to all 
endowed schools in which grammar (i.e., Latin and 
Greek) was taught as the only or the principal 
subject, authorised such schools to extend the 
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system of education to other branches of literature 
and science, and either to widen or restrict the 
right of admission as required, due regard being 
paid to the intentions of the respective founders 
and benefactors. The Endowed Schools Act of 
1860 went a step farther in the direction of ex- 
tending the range of the original benefactions, by 
empowering trustees or governors to insert in their 
statutes a " conscience clause " for the benefit of the 
children of such parents as were not of the same 
denomination as that which gave the tone to the 
religious instruction of the school. Against this* 
bill the governors of Sherborne signed and presented 
a petition, on the ground that it would destroy 
" the Church character of the old endowed schools,^ 
and introduce discord and disagreement into every 
managing body. To the question which was neces- 
sarily raised by the development of Nonconformity 
in countless aspects since the days of John Wesley, 
namely, "What was to be done with benefactions 
which had been instituted for the honour of God, 
and for the use of the nation, at a time when the 
nation was still practically co-extensive with the 
Church ? " three conceivable answers may be given. 
It may be held that the Church of England is now 
virtually nothing more than one denomination out of 
many, and that its members have no exclusive right 
to the enjoyment of benefits which were intended 
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for the whole people. This view rests upon an in- 
adequate appreciation of the organic continuity of 
our institutions through successive eras, and, more- 
over, involves a petitio principi% for, if the founders 
intentions are to be considered, it is certain that the 
old endowments were religious, as well as merely 
charitable, and it is more than doubtful whether 
they were not intended primarily for the use of 
the Church, and only secondarily for the benefit of 
the State. The practical issue of this belief would 
naturally be the entire removal of all religious re- 
strictions. Again, it might be argued that, as the 
various bodies of Nonconformists have, for reasons 
of their own, voluntarily separated themselves from 
the Church of England, they have thereby forfeited 
all claim to the benefits to which members of that 
Church are exclusively entitled. Children who of 
their own accord sever their connection with their 
parents cannot expect to participate in the advan- 
tages which they would have enjoyed if they had 
remained at home. This was Mr. Harper's view, 
and it was based upon an intense appreciation of, 
and an equally intense loyalty towards, the Church 
of his fathers. Lastly, the practical sagacity of 
English statesmanship was responsible for the for- 
mulation of a third answer to the question. By a 
judicious compromise, the unique position of the 
Church of England, as still constituting the National 
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Church, was recognised ; but, at the same time, the 
children of parents who were not in communion 
with her were enabled to avail themselves of the 
educational advantages that were to be derived from 
foundations which had their origin far back in the 
days when the difficulty had not arisen. Though 
only a temporary solution, this was in all proba- 
bility the best that could have been devised. 

The great public schools were next put upon 
their trial. A Royal Commission was appointed 
in 1861 to investigate the position of Eton, Win-> 
Chester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul's, Mer- 
chant Taylors', Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury, 
under the presidency of Lord Clarendon. Upon 
the report issued by this Commission was based the 
Public Schools Act of 1868. St. Paul's and Mer- 
chant Taylors 1 were excluded from the operation 
of the Act in consideration of the peculiar position 
which they hold, but the other seven schools were 
instructed to set their houses in order, and to pre- 
sent to the Special Commissioners thereby appointed 
new statutes dealing with such matters as restric- 
tions, privileges, the number of boys on the foun- 
dation, the disposal of the school income, the position 
of masters, subject to certain conditions specified 
in the Act. The new schemes were to be formu- 
lated before January 1, 1870, and, after having 
been examined by the Commissioners, were to be 
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submitted for the approval of Her Majesty in 
Council. 

Finally, Parliament turned its attention to the 
great mass of the endowed schools. The Schools 
Inquiry Commission appointed in 1864 was em- 
powered to deal with all schools not considered by 
the Commission of 1851, or by the Commission upon 
Popular Education of 1858. The scope of the un- 
dertaking may be gathered from the fact that three 
thousand schools, 1 and an aggregate income of con- 
siderably over half-a-million of pounds arising from 
endowments, had to be dealt with. A voluminous 
report was issued four years later in twenty -one 
volumes. The Endowed Schools Act of 1869 
was the outcome, and this is the Act which still 
regulates the administration of the vast majority of 
the schools of England and Wales, subject to cer- 
tain modifications introduced by later Acts. 

The work which lay before the Commissioners 
consisted (i.) in the classification and co-ordination 
of the whole ; (ii.) in the organisation of individual 
schools. 

They found themselves confronted by a hetero- 
geneous mass of three thousand endowed educational 
institutions. There were schools where the boys 
might be counted by hundreds, and schools where 

1 The number of schools which were separately reported upon 
was 782. 
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they might be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
There were schools which professed to teach much 
and did so, and others which professed to teach 
little and taught less. There were schools whose 
social position put them upon a level with the 
exclusive Seven, and others who drew their scholars 
from the middle strata of society in little country 
towns. There were schools whose income ran into 
four figures, and others in which it did not reach 
two. In one district there was an endowed school 
to every other market-town; in the most it was a 
long day's journey from one to the next. Here 
was confusion enough to satisfy the most ardent 
advocate of reform. The Commissioners proposed 
to classify the schools, and to redistribute the 
endowments, not so much in the interest of par- 
ticular localities as in the interest of the nation 
at large. Their recommendations were three in 
number : — 

(i.) The various endowments were to be com- 
bined and redistributed in such a way as to form 
a number of separate funds appropriated, to the 
several districts into which the country had already 
been divided for the purposes of the Registrar- 
General. Each of these funds was to be managed 
as a whole, and the schools needed for the district 
were to be supported out of it. 

(ii.) The new schools were to be of either first, 
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second, or third grade, the grade being determined 
by the age at which boys left the school, which was 
found to vary with considerable regularity as the 
character of the education provided was classical, 
commercial, or little more than elementary. 

(iii.) If a hierarchy of educational institutions 
could thus be established, it was conceived that an 
important use of endowments, if not their main use, 
should be to pay for the higher education of those 
who in the course of their elementary education 
had proved themselves to be deserving of a higher 
class of teaching, but were not able to afford it. 
In other words, an elaborate system of scholarships 
and exhibitions from the lower schools to the higher 
was to be provided. 1 

These recommendations have only partially been 
carried into effect. The first of them was too radical 
a measure, and touched too many vested interests, 
to make it desirable or possible to carry it out 
on any large scale, and what redistribution of en- 
dowments did take place was confined to those of 
small, obsolete, or unimportant charities. The new 
classification and the new terminology failed to get 
themselves universally approved. Something, it is 
true, was done in the way of connecting schools 
together by means of exhibitions ; but the compre- 

1 See an article by Mr. J. S. Mill on Endowments in the 
Fortnightly Review, vol. xi. p. 377. 
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hensiveness of the scheme was its main feature, and 
no attempt at comprehensiveness was made in the 
application of it to practice. Mr. Harper, whose 
practical common-sense and organising ability in- 
clined him to lay great stress upon the co-ordination 
of schools of different grades, some few years later 
(1874) proposed the amalgamation of the endow- 
ments belonging to four schools in Dorsetshire, with 
a view to their redistribution in such a way as to 
provide any kind of education that the county was 
likely to require; but old associations and the in- 
stinct of local self-preservation were too strong for 
him, and he was compelled to let the matter 
drop. 

It may be said, then, that, on the whole, the 
sweeping recommendations of the Commissioners 
with regard to the whole body of endowed schools 
failed to produce anything like the result that was 
intended. On the other hand, when they came to 
formulate the principles in accordance with which 
the internal organisation of each individual reformed 
school was to be drafted, the information which they 
had collected and sifted, and the conclusions which 
they had drawn from it, bore fruit, and formed 
the basis of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. It 
is with this Act as it affected Sherborne that we 
have now to deal. 

We may first inquire what the school looked like 
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to the Commissioners. According to their report, 1 
the population of the place was 5523: the gross 
income of the whole charity i?1300 : the net annual 
value of the school endowment i?502, and of separate 
exhibitions <£160: the character (by instruction) 
classical: the grade (by age) first: the number of 
boys 187, of whom 150 were boarders. The follow- 
ing extracts from the special report 2 of the Assistant- 
Commissioner, who visited the south-west of England, 
may serve to complete the picture : — 

" Whatever may have been the class of boys for 
whom the founder intended to provide education, 
there can be no doubt as to the class who now actually 
use it, and what might have been a mere provincial 
grammar-school at present bids fair to rank among 
our great public schools. . . . The character of the 
education given is the same as that of our great public 
schools, and the system pursued with regard to dis- 
cipline and school arrangements does not materially 
differ. 

" The school, though one of repute for many years, 
must be considered to date its revival from the accession 
of the present head-master. During his term of office, 
and principally owing to his untiring energy, a sum 
not far short of £15,000 has been expended upon the 
buildings and upon improvements . . . towards the 
repayment of the principal and interest of which the 

1 Vol. i. App. v. p. 102. The returns which furnished the 
information were sent in in 1865. 

2 Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, vol. xiv. pp. 123 ff. 
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head-master forgoes a large portion of his income from 
the endowment. Few schools can boast of a finer 
architectural effect than the school premises at Sher- 
borne, all built of Hamhill stone, bounded on the south 
side by the Minster, and on the west and east by the 
school buildings and chapel. . . . 

"At no school which I have yet visited have I seen 
the classical work from a whole form so uniformly 
good. The translations from unseen Latin and Greek, 
and from English into Latin, of the upper boys, were 
above the average of my experience. 

"The moral tone of the school appeared high, the 
natural result of the confidence with which the boys 
were evidently treated by the masters. 

"The trustees must be chosen from the residents 
of the town and parish . . . Nothing can work more 
harmoniously than the school government at present, 
but were the chief management of affairs in less strong 
or able hands, this might not always be the case, 
and several influential members of the board favour 
the extension of the field from which their own body 
can be selected. 

"The school is somewhat burdened with its debt, 
which the smallness of the payments received from the 
boys will not allow, at the present rate, to be entirely 
liquidated for twenty-five years. It is impossible to 
secure or retain the services of men like the present 
masters unless larger pecuniary inducement can be 
held out to them." 

Again, the Assistant-Commissioner wrote, in a 
private letter to Mr. Harper : — 
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"I wish indeed that I had met with a few more 
instances of schools doing as useful work as that in 
which I found Sherborne employed." 

In the opinion of the Commissioners, then, Sher- 
borne ranked very high among the endowed schools 
with which they had to deal. The mere fact that 
it did rank so high, that it held a more or less ex- 
ceptional position, seemed, in Mr. Harper's opinion, 
to be fraught with danger to the school under the 
operation of an Act which was necessarily drawn up 
to meet the requirements of the vast majority of 
indifferent schools, not of the small minority of 
those which were successfully worked. The line 
of demarcation between the "Public Schools" of 
the Act of 1868 and the "Endowed Schools " of 
the Act of 1869 appeared to him to be a mischie- 
vous distinction. It might be no hardship for an 
ordinary provincial grammar-school that it was not 
placed in the same class with Eton and Harrow, 
but why should there be a great gulf fixed between 
Shrewsbury, for instance, on the one side, and Sher- 
borne, Uppingham, or Repton on the other ? Again, 
the public schools had been invited to initiate their 
own reforms, but the endowed schools were to be 
reformed by Commissioners, subject to an appeal 
to Parliament. The letters which are here inserted 
contain a statement of Mr. Harper's objections to 
some parts of the bill, together with a refutation of 
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certain of them from the pen of one of the highest 
authorities on educational questions. 



A Letter addressed to a Member of the House 
of Commons. 

" My dear Sir, — As you were good enough to send me 
a copy of the Endowed Schools Bill, I presume, without 
further apology, to lay before you some possible dangers 
and difficulties with which I cannot but consider some 
of the Endowed Schools are threatened by the Bill in 
question. 

" Up to this point in the reform of the Educational 
Establishments of the Country, the Trustees of the 
several endowments have been allowed to take part, at 
least, in the proposal of schemes. The Universities 
Acts and the Public Schools Act are distinctly to this 
effect. Commissions of Inquiry made their reports, 
Acts of Parliament were passed thereupon, laying down 
certain principles, and Commissions appointed to re- 
present the interests of the Country in enforcing those 
principles ; but each individual Corporation, whether of 
College or School, was then allowed to mould itself in 
such a way as to adapt those principles to its particular 
wants. 

" The Trustees and Masters of the ' Endowed Schools ' 
were naturally awaiting a similar proceeding in their 
case, so much so indeed, that the Governors of the 
School to which I belong immediately made themselves 
acquainted with the Report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners, and by virtue of the power given them 
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in their Charter, are engaged in reconsidering their 
Statutes in accordance therewith. But by the first or 
temporary part of this Bill, the course pointed out is 
that, 1 st, our trusts are to be abrogated (Sect. 9) ; 2nd, 
new bodies of trustees appointed (Sect. 10) ; 3rd, the 
Commissioners to be appointed under the Act are to 
give us schemes by which to work (Sect. 27). 

" Now, before showing the injustice of this course of 
procedure, and the crushing effect it must have upon 
those Endowed Schools which are the most flourishing 
and doing the best work, I cannot but call your attention 
to the fact that Parliament is asked to place in the hands 
of three Commissioners absolute power over the whole 
of the Educational Endowments, with small exceptions, 
which have not been made the subjects of recent legis- 
lation. Section 9 transfers all the endowments of 
Christ's Hospital, Birmingham, Bedford, and others, far 
larger than those dealt with by the Public Schools Act, 
to the disposal of an authority which has never before 
had any connection with or knowledge of the wants of 
those Charities. Section 10 authorises that same Com- 
mission to consummate its work by transferring them to 
the management of different Trustees. Is this proceed- 
ing justified by any precedent? Can it be justified 
except in the extreme cases of misappropriation or mal- 
administration of the funds by the existing Trustees? 
This same injustice applies in different degrees to the 
other and lesser endowments, and of course seems more 
oppressive in proportion to the zeal and care which are 
being bestowed upon any trust. 

"But there is a special injustice done to a class of 
Schools which has the very best right to look for the 
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most considerate treatment. I mean the few Classical 
Schools of First Grade, which are of the same character 
as the seven Schools included in the Public Schools 
Act of 1868; which are doing more work and have 
more boys than some of those Schools, and which are 
struggling into the position of Public Schools of the 
Country. 

"The Bill, Section 13, excepts from its operation 
(1) the Schools included under the Act of 1868, (2) 
Schools of recent endowment, (3) Cathedral Schools, 
(4) Schools forming a part of Colleges. In addition to 
these (5) Proprietary Colleges, as being private property, 
will of course claim exemption. 

" Please then observe the result. There are shown in 
page 164, Appendix VII. vol. i. of the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners' Report, to be only 42 Schools in Eng- 
land, represented by at least 10 Undergraduates at the 
Universities ; and preparation for the University is the 
best test of, as well as occupation for, Schools of the 
' First Grade ; ' see pages 16, 86, 581, in Commissioners' 
Report, vol. i. Of these 42, 9 are excepted from this 
Bill by the first head of the preceding clause, 3 by the 
second, 3 by the third, 1 by the fourth, 12 by the fifth, 
leaving only 14 to be dealt with by the Bill, and of these 
Christ's Hospital and the City of London School are 
not in the Report as ' First Grades by age,' but at any 
rate they both, as well as Manchester and Birmingham, 
have peculiar specialities, a grand work to do, and a 
splendid future, in their large means and large fields 
of labour ; and one School apparently claims its rank 
through having 12 Exhibitions of its own. There 
remain then only 9 Schools of the 42, namely (taken 
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in the order of the list), Repton, Uppingham, Sher- 
borne, Bromsgrove, Highgate, Tonbridge, Ipswich, 
Leeds, Lancaster, represented by 219 Undergraduates 
collectively ; and if not thereby making a class of their 
own, yet representing a class; as all the rest of the 
Classical Schools which rank as ' First Grade by age ' 
contribute only 158 Undergraduates to the Universi- 
ties. 

" By this Bill, then, a special position is conceded to 
the seven Schools, and to a large number of others, which 
are from various causes allowed a fair independence and 
a power of spontaneous action, though many of them 
Schools of much lower position, doing very little work, 
and not all of them well reported of by the Assistant- 
Commissioners ; but upon the above-mentioned First 
Grade Schools it is practically proposed (to borrow 
Mr. Walters words) 'to bring a considerable amount 
of compulsion to bear, both upon the Scholars and the 
Teachers/ 

"And these are the Schools which are now filling 
the position which Rugby, Harrow, and Shrewsbury 
were filling not so very long ago. I said before that 
the coercion principle will be most severely felt by 
those Schools which have prospered most under the 
principle of free action. I do not know the details of 
them all, but I know much of some, and especially of 
the first three. Repton stands first on the list to which 
I have referred, and claims to send half its pupils to the 
Universities. It has grown materially as well as in 
reputation since the day when my old Schoolmaster, 
John H. Macaulay, was appointed Head-Master. 
Uppingham has been entirely reconstructed by the 
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present Masters; a splendid School-room and Chapel 
built with little or no cost to the Foundation; and 
its basis enlarged in such a fashion that it must be 
permanent unless wantonly overthrown. At Sherborne 
only one room is now used for any School purpose which 
was used fourteen years ago ; the whole place has been 
remodelled, so that ' few Schools can boast of a finer 
architectural effect* (Report, vol. xiv.), in a great 
degree through the munificence of two liberal bene- 
factors, and in the rest by the untiring, hearty co- 
operation of the Governors and Masters. Not one of 
these Schools has now less than 225 boys : all have 
been and are steadily growing ; but all are placed by 
the Bill, and especially by the second part of it, which 
is intended to be permanent, in so critical a position 
that I see but a gloomy prospect for them. 

" If the words ' Endowed School ' in Section 53 are to 
be explained by the definition in Section 5, and every 
endowed School is to be subject to the Educational 
Council, whether Eton, Winchester, Rugby, &c, or 
Repton, Uppingham, Sherborne, &c, I have nothing to 
say. I do not believe in the operation of such a 
council; I defy any council to find out good Masters 
by mere examination, or to examine Schools efficiently, 
except by able examiners on the spot. But if the State 
takes the Education into its own hands, and treats all 
Schools alike, even if it goes so far presently as to start 
a ' revised code ' and pay by the results, of the number 
of boys who can say the Latin Primer, &c, &c, / bow 
submissively : only let the State be fair and submit all 
Teachers to the same ordeal. 

" But if, as I fear, it is not intended to apply these 
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permanent enactments to all Schools (for I miss the 
element of moral courage in the Bill which would 
venture to press such an unwelcome clause upon the 
Schools which are represented by so many alumni in 
the Houses of Parliament), then I beg you to observe 
the position in which Repton, Uppingham, Sherborne, 
&c, are placed, through their not being attached to 
Cathedrals, but only being in the hands of Trustees and 
Masters who are anxious to do their duty, and are 
stimulated by the laudable (?) ambition of making their 
Schools great Schools, and are spending and being 
spent upon them. 

" 1. They are limited henceforth (by the necessity of 
the Certificate) in their selection of Assistant-Masters ; 
for not only (1) will all the excepted Schools have the 
advantage of not requiring the certificate, and so using 
men who for divers causes may object to taking one ; 
but (2) the certificate itself may become a sign that the 
holder does not aspire to a Mastership in any excepted 
Schools, and may so be a mark of a distinctly lower 
grade of Master. And moreover (3), if I read Section 
54 rightly, it implies that each Teacher must possess 
a certificate of fitness according to the nature of the 
instruction to be given ; consequently the Head-Master 
is fettered in his use of the powers that are at his 
disposal. We should be prevented placing a Geological 
Lecture in the hands of one Mathematical Master, or a 
Botany Lecture in those of another (as is now done at 
Rugby, for instance), unless those Masters first obtained 
certificates for Geology and Botany ; a condition with 
which they might be unwilling to comply, as their 
status, and so their influence in their general work, 
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might be injured by a low certificate in such subjects, 
however excellent they may be as Teachers. 

" 2. Upon any vacancy of the Head-Mastership, the 
Trustees would be still more hampered in making a 
satisfactory appointment. The evils of the certificate 
will be still greater here : able men will naturally 
prefer those Schools where there is room for sponta- 
neous development, without such crippling by exami- 
nations and councils. 

" 3. They will suffer from an inferior system of 
examination. They are preparing boys for the Uni- 
versities, and require as Examiners men fresh from and 
actually engaged in the University teaching ; men with 
whom the Masters can take counsel upon their work, 
and between whom and the boys interests spring up ; 
men therefore upon the spot, living for days in the 
same atmosphere, and taking an intimate interest in 
the work with which they so become associated ; whilst 
the Masters themselves are the best Examiners of lower 
boys, as they must be acquainted with them all if they 
are to keep the whole School in successive half-years 
properly working for its end. An ' Inspector ' may be 
able to ascertain whether a given Master is working his 
Form at a given subject, but he cannot know whether 
a whole system is being fully carried out in its dif- 
ferent stages, nor can promotions, &c, be properly 
arranged without all the Masters of a School knowing 
much of other Forms besides their own. 

" 4. They may have to pay five per cent, of their 
tuition fees, i.e. as much or more than the payment 
of an Assistant-Master, towards the expenses of the 
Council, which is simply oppressive to them, as well 
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because their subjection to it is sure to become a sign 
of supposed inferiority, as because of the undue interfer- 
ence they may anticipate, if its operations are to be 
confined to themselves exclusively. At present, the 
cost of Examinations is nominal, whilst the Examina- 
tions themselves are excellent. 

" Surely, these things must have escaped the notice of 
the mover of the Bill. I do not know enough of other 
Grade Schools, but I have no doubt others will show 
the bearings upon private enterprise and honesty in 
their cases too, though they have not the special diffi- 
culty of being placed at disadvantage with other Schools 
doing the same work. 

" All we ask for is fair play. We wish to keep pace 
with the requirements of the day ; most of us wish to 
work for the sake of our work, because we are Educa- 
tionists, and feel that the people must be educated. 
Only do not make it now a misfortune to us that we 
have spent the best parts of our lives and earnings upon 
our Schools; do not let us be so burdened, so unfairly 
handicapped, that henceforth a fixed impassable barrier 
shall be placed between us and not only the 'Public 
Schools' as created by the Act of 1868, to our dis- 
paragement as only ' Endowed Schools/ but also be- 
tween us and the higher Proprietary Schools; whilst 
such Schools as Ely, Salisbury, Peterborough, Carlisle, 
St. David's, are allowed to aspire to any height their 
own energies can reach. 

st And fair play could easily be given us. If there 
are solid reasons for the exceptions in Section 13, there 
are at least as solid for First Grade Schools of cer- 
tain foundation (say £1000 a year), and numbering say 
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150 or 200 boys, and well reported of by the Schools 
Inquiry Commission. We do not wish to avoid improve- 
ments, we court them rather; but these we can get 
more speedily and more satisfactorily if we are at once 
transferred to the operation of the Public Schools 
Act, and required to modify ourselves before May 
1870, or else receive a scheme from a strong progres- 
sive Commission. 

" My own conviction, as a working Schoolmaster of 
something like twenty years' experience, is that a 
permissive bill instead of a coercive, worked by a strong 
Commission, would best meet all present requirements. 
The Trustees and Masters who are in earnest would 
gladly avail themselves of the light thrown upon the 
subject by the Commissioners' Reports, at the same 
time that the adoption of the general principle thereof 
by Parliament would practically constrain them in that 
direction. Cases of extraordinary magnitude might be 
specially dealt with, and perverse or heedless Trustees 
and Masters would by that time be stript of the support 
which they now get from the sense of suffering under 
common injustice which must be entertained by the 
better sort. 

"As to the future, and the appointment of an 
Educational Council, my belief is, that this ought in the 
interests of education to be delayed until all the Schools 
have received their final shape. If there then be neces- 
sity for it, it will be far more possible than at the 
present time to extend its operation to all Schools, 
and in its universal authority no particular class of 
Schools can or will find it oppressive and ruinous to 
their spontaneous development. My conviction here, 
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however, is, that First Grade Schools ought to be 
exempt from such pressure from without. They have, 
practically, their Educational Council in the Universi- 
ties ; they are examined year by year by men of the 
highest University distinction ; their Masters have the 
best of all certificates in their high positions in the 
Class Lists, and many of them take part in the tuition 
of their respective Colleges before they enter upon their 
School-work ; their boys, in the open competition for 
Scholarships and Classes, find sufficient scope for a 
vigorous spirit of rivalry and emulation. This state of 
things may continue to exist under the interference of a 
Council, if all Schools are treated alike, but this state 
cannot continue at those rising Schools to which I 
have alluded, if they are by the enactments of the 
present Bill debarred from competing on fair terms 
with the rest. 

" I am, my dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

« H. D. Harper, 

" Head-Master of Sherborne School. 

"Sherborne, Feb. 2oth, 1869." 



From Dr. Temple, then Head-Master of Rugby. 

" Rugby, 26th February 1869. 
"My dear Sir, — I have read your letter about the 
Endowed Schools Bill with the deepest interest and 
the warmest sympathy, and yet I cannot agree with 
your conclusions,- and I am convinced that Sherborne 
School would be a very great gainer by the passage 
of the Bill. 
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ss Let me first point out that you have made a com- 
plete mistake on one point Section 13 does not 
exempt any school from the Bill, but only from the 
' temporary part of the Bill/ The schools mentioned 
in Section 13 will all be within the province of the 
Educational Council. The only schools exempted from 
the permanent part of the Bill are those mentioned in 
Section 8. 

" To exempt the schools mentioned in Section 8 is, I 
fear, a necessity, and in my opinion a most unfortunate 
necessity. If 1 had my way, the exemption should 
instantly cease. But that would be to make the Public 
Schools Act nugatory before it came into operation, 
and to propose that would be to run the head against 
a stone wall. 

"The Public Schools Act refers the reform of the 
seven schools in the first instance to their own trustees. 
I always thought, and still think, this a blunder : but 
it could not be helped. 

"This, however, was at any rate logical. For the 
Public Schools Act aimed, and rested on a Commission 
which aimed, at the reform of these schools, considered 
each by itself. In doing this, it was quite logical to 
begin by putting it into the hands of those who were 
in charge of the separate schools. But the Endowed 
Schools Bill aims at dealing with the schools as a 
whole, and it would simply stultify its own aim if 
it began with reforms proposed by each school for 
itself. The trustees, who are, or rather who may be, 
good judges of what may be best for their own particular 
schools, are certainly no judges of what is wanted by 
the country as a whole. 
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" But you have surely not considered the Bill very 
carefully when you speak of the Commissioners having 
absolute power. They are checked, first, by the super- 
vision of the Committee of Council ; secondly, by the 
supervision of both Houses of Parliament. At each 
stage it will be possible and easy for a school to remon- 
strate against anything which is not liked. 

" Nor is there the least chance that the Commissioners 
will be unwilling to hear suggestions even before they 
begin to make their schemes, if those suggestions come 
from men of real weight like yourself. Depend upon 
it, they will be only too glad to carry you with them : 
for their schemes will have much difficulty in passing 
Parliament anyhow, even if the Act be triumphantly 
carried. 

" I can quite sympathise with your shrinking from the 
Educational Council. I shrink myself, yet I am con- 
vinced, not only that it is right to have such a Council, 
but that Rugby, &c. (the schools under the Public 
Schools Act) ought to be put under it. And I have no 
doubt that if the Educational Council be set to work, 
before long the seven schools will be brought within its 
purview. 

" I cannot agree with you that the examinations of 
such schools as yours and mine, as at present conducted, 
are good. I think them bad. I have wished for some 
years to have an independent examination by out- 
siders. . . . 

"My feelings go strongly with you, my reason goes 
strongly against you, in all that you say of hampering 
good masters. No organisation is possible except on 
the condition of so far constraining individual freedom 
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as to secure concerted action. That a particular school 
may lose by this is possible : that England will enor- 
mously gain is, in my opinion, certain. I know that, if 
left quite alone to have my own way, I could do more 
with Rugby than any one else could ; but I know, too, 
• that this must be purchased at the cost of leaving all 
others alone, and that the loss in that case will far out- 
weigh the gain. 

" Further, let me add that you seem to me to assume 
that the Council will do just what you think foolish. 
Why ? If the only way of examining a school be, as 
you say, to send down able examiners, why do you 
assume that the Council will not send down able 
examiners? You may be sure that on such a point 
as this no Council will refuse to listen to suggestions 
from a man in your position. 

"Your letter, in short, seems to me to express the 
feeling which springs from excellent motives, but is 
the invariable defence of anarchy. Anarchy gives, no 
doubt, the best field for an able man ; but for all that, 
I am quite sure that concert in the matter of education 
is better than anarchy. — Yours very truly, 

" F. Temple." 



From Mr. Harper to Dr. Temple. 

" King's School, Sherborne, 
February 27, 1869. 

" My dear Sir, — I am extremely obliged to you for 
your letter, which I have received this morning, and 
only hope that your view is the right one. 

" Your difficulty is in realising the crushing weight 
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which the Bill has in its affecting one part only, and 
that the smaller, of the first-grade schools. I believe 
that I may say that this is really my only cause for 
anxiety about it. 

" I admit that I was in error as to some of the schools 
excepted from the operation of the Council, but I do 
not think that I have exaggerated the powers of the 
Commissioners or Council as compared with the weak- 
ness of such places as this, if there was any question 
at issue. 

" I admit also that an external authority is necessary 
for grouping and grading the various schools in re- 
ference to each other. 

"As to the details of the Bill, I agree with most 
of them entirely. I think Section 54 should exclude 
graduates in honours at the Universities from the 
necessity of the certificate ; and Section 6l should not 
charge schoolboys' fathers for State action, though 
fairly doing so for examinations properly conducted for 
their benefit. But all my personaL difficulties would 
be met if we could obtain a clause after Section 8 
to the effect 'that all first-grade schools, as organised 
and settled by Part I. of this Act, shall be placed upon 
exactly the same footing, as regards this Act, as the 
schools mentioned in Section 3 of the Public Schools 
Act of 1868/ This might, of course, operate forcibly 
towards the subordination of all schools to the Council, 
and would obviate the present tendency of the Bill to 
foster proprietary colleges excessively." 
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From Dr. Temple to Mr. Harper. 

"Rugby, 2Sth February 1869. 

" My dear Sir, — I do not think that I fail to realise 
your position. Perhaps, if I were at Sherborne, I 
should feel as you do. But I am confident I should 
write and act as 1 do. 

" I do not understand, however, how you can speak 
of the Bill being so crushing to you because it affects 
s one part only, and that the smaller part, of the first- 
grade schools.' 

"This may be true as regards Part I. of the Act. 
But then the reasons for the exemptions in Clause 13 
are so patent. No one can say that the schools there 
exempted are exempted because they have higher 
social rank ; they are exempted simply on the ground 
of a special legal position. And most certainly they 
will not ultimately be left alone. If they are re- 
calcitrant, they will be treated as St. John's College 
was treated at Oxford, namely, overridden by special 
Act. 

" Is not your wish to have your Trustees consulted 
an instance of arguing from your own special case as if 
it were the general rule ? In far the majority of cases 
the Trustees would resist the most necessary changes. 
Would it be right to arm them with power to do so ? 

" If, however, you are thinking of Part II., it is not 
the case that the Bill affects only the smaller part of 
the first-grade schools. It affects all except the seven. 
I cannot think that that is a very black slur which you 
share with Marlborough and Wellington Colleges, 
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" I cannot agree with you in wishing for a change to 
put all first-grade schools on the footing of the seven 
excepted schools. The right direction is to put the 
seven on the footing of the others, not the others on 
the same footing with them. To do so would ruin all 
chance of putting the seven under the Council, or indeed 
of putting any first-grade schools whatever under. 

" I am convinced that the only hope of permanent 
improvement in the schools, of whatever grade, is to be 
found in periodical examination by an external authority. 
It is as much needed at Rugby as by any third-grade 
school. And I see no better than what the Bill has 
proposed. To have schools to be examined simply 
under the authority of their own masters is to invite the 
return of most of the present evils. 

"The tax you say ought not to be levied for State 
action. But it is not levied for State action. It is 
levied for the good of the school. The examination is 
as much a part of the teaching as anything done by the 
masters. I count a thorough examination once a year 
in a good-sized school as quite equal in teaching power 
to an additional master, if not more than equal. And 
the boys ought to pay for it, as they do for the instruc- 
tion of the masters. 

" I don't value the examination conducted by a couple 
of men brought down by the Trustees from the Uni- 
versities. They cannot speak out : their judgment 
would be worth little. I want to be examined by some 
one who will examine Sherborne and Marlborough at 
the same time, so that 1 may know where those schools 
beat me. . . . 

" In regard to the examination of teachers, I have no 
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great objection to the Act containing a clause, which 
otherwise would be one of the first regulations of the 
Educational Council, to the effect that graduates in 
honours should have certificates without further exa- 
mination. 

" One thing I think it might possibly be worth while 
to ask, namely, that the masters of first-grade schools 
should be represented on the Council. 

" But on the whole, you will see that I am unable to 
agree with your objections. It seems to me that we 
owe a duty not to Rugby School and Sherborne School 
only, but to England. And for English education even 
in the first grade I cannot but think something like the 
proposed Educational Council is a necessity. — Yours very 
faithfully, F. Temple." 

Prom the documents which have been quoted two 
conclusions may be drawn : (1) that Sherborne was 
now practically doing the same class of work as the 
great public schools ; and (2) that Mr. Harper had 
come to be regarded as one whose opinion on educa- 
tional questions carried weight with it in the highest 
quarters. There were, indeed, few men in England 
who had made investigations so far-reaching and so 
minute into all matters in which schools are inter- 
ested. The habit already alluded to, which he 
formed early in his life at Sherborne, of collecting 
from the most various sources, and tabulating for 
his own use, information which bore on the subjects 
in which he was practically interested, had provided 
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him with a large mass of facts, and given him a 
grasp of educational principles to which few school- 
masters, if any, could pretend. The reports of the 
two Commissions only amplified and extended the 
knowledge he had privately amassed, and of these 
reports he made himself as completely a master as 
it is conceivable that any one man should be. 

Meanwhile, the Endowed Schools Bill proceeded 
upon its way, and in 1869 became law. The next 
step was to apply the principles which it embodied 
to the formulation of new schemes for the schools 
with which it was intended to deal. A protracted 
series of governors' meetings was held at Sherborne, 
for the purpose of discussing the Commissioners'* 
Report, during the last months of 1868, and Mr. 
Harper was present on each occasion to guide his 
willing but bewildered auditors through the mazes 
of that labyrinth. A draft scheme was drawn up 
and submitted to the Commissioners, and, though 
the suggestions were not in every case adopted, 
their efforts were not wasted, for Mr. Harper says 
of the scheme which the Commissioners finally ap- 
proved, " With a few alterations, I think it will be 
as nearly perfect as possible." 

To Mr. H. J. Roby, the secretary of the Com- 
mission, who was his own cousin, Mr. Harper wrote 
a voluminous criticism of the proposed scheme. 

He protests against the employment of the term 
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" first-grade " school as invidious, and suggests the 
following classification and nomenclature : (1) Classi- 
cal schools, (2) Modern schools, (3) Preparatory 
schools, (4) Trade schools. "Ninety per cent, of 
existing schools,*" he writes, "are panic-stricken 
about ' degradation.' " He criticises at great length 
the constitution of the proposed governing body. 
He "earnestly hopes that an appeal will in all 
cases be provided for a dismissed master " — a point 
to which he attached much importance, and not 
without reason, as was afterwards proved in the 
case of the dismissal of Mr. Grignon from Fel- 
sted School. He protests against the limitation 
by the scheme of the prices to be charged, on 
the ground that such limitation "always ends in 
deterioration of the article," his theory being 
that such schools as Rossall, Repton, Uppingham, 
or Sherborne should supply just as valuable an 
article in the way of education as Eton or Harrow, 
" but without the adventitious social price." 

" What / wish to do, and am doing to the best of my 
power, is to give my boys every advantage (except 
social) which they can get anywhere. Their teaching 
should be as good, their boarding arrangements as good, 
everything as good and as fit for the class of persons 
who send me their boys as at any school in England. I 
cant ask large charges; I should empty the school if 
I did. I could not go beyond your suggested margin, 
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whatever license I had, and yet I think the limitation 
is pernicious. I also add generally, that I believe the 
fixing of a maximum price will have a tendency to 
increase charges up to it, and will make education 
dearer. The Schools Inquiry Commissioners' Report is 
entirely against it. . . . Give us, if possible, a sound, 
strong governing body, above narrow niggardliness or 
local jealousies, and with some knowledge of school 
realities, and then leave governors and masters to do 
their best, unfettered in such matters as the price to be 
asked for their wares." 

He protests also against the absurdity of sup- 
posing that any school can be satisfactorily worked 
where a single strictly inclusive charge is made, and 
no extras of any kind allowed. 

" There are a large number of appliances for school- 
life, now so common as to be almost necessary, the 
expenses of which are borne by the parents of the boys. 
The charges are stated in the school circulars, and are 
perfectly understood ; there is no 'mounting-up of bills ' 
thereby, by which unwary parents are caught off their 
guard ; e.g., for a sanatorium every boarder pays a 
certain sum, as also for a school lending library. Every 
boy in every school, I believe, subscribes for the ex- 
penses of the games. In many schools chapels have 
been erected and paid for (at least in part) by* an 
annual charge upon each boy. An entrance fee is 
almost universal — in some cases, as in ours, going to the 
building fund. 

" Then, again, there are opportunities given in connec- 
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tion with schools for divers teaching and training not re- 
quired by all, but by limited numbers. Very backward 
boys, or boys going in for some technical examination, 
almost require ' private tuition* as a necessity. Boys 
carrying on the drawing and music beyond the ordinary 
school teaching will require help. A gymnasium is be- 
coming a necessity — a workshop, a laboratory, a museum. 
I see swimming, fencing, drilling, dancing mentioned in 
divers circulars, to say nothing of a rifle corps. . . . 

" It is no answer to say that the boys or their parents 
may make any arrangements they like with independent 
teachers out of school-hours. It might be possible in 
London ; it is not possible in the country. The ordinary 
teachers of such matters, if they exist at all in a country 
town, are absolutely insufficient. To get anything 
properly taught, we must bring masters, and guarantee 
them a certain payment. So far from our getting any 
gain from ' extras/ they are very often a loss to us. I 
would venture to say that in every single case I have 
started such things at a loss. . . . 

" It seems to me impossible for us either to say to 
a parent that his boys shall not be taught anything 
which exceeds the usual course, or to provide at the 
common cost teaching beyond that course required by 
a very few." 

Again : — 

"It is a good opportunity to raise the question 
whether a head-master should receive boarders or not. 
Both precedent and opinion are strongly at variance. 
The only case I know of deliberate action in the matter 
is at Winchester, where the head -master formerly 
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received all the boarders, but since Midsummer last 
has ceased to receive any. Dr. Ridding is thoroughly 
satisfied with the results. 

" The arguments in favour of his receiving them are : 
(l) the close influence he so gains over a sufficiently 
large number of boys to influence indirectly the whole 
school : (2) the direct power he exerts over the boarding- 
houses generally in setting the example of liberality in 
all boarding-house arrangements, and so keeping all 
houses ' up to the mark ; ' (3) the increased income. 

"The arguments on the opposite side are: (1) the 
Trust is not hampered by a boarding-house, and has 
simply to keep all its teaching appliances in working 
condition ; (2) the head-master is freed from almost all 
extraneous responsibility and pressure of work, and can 
give his whole time and energy to the school, instead 
of being obliged to divide it with his boarders ; (3) the 
head-master can be sufficiently paid by capitation fees, 
and the profits from boarders are better applied to 
the payment of assistant-masters, for whom you cannot 
provide proper payment by any other means, if you are 
to retain valuable men ; (4) (I quote Temple), ' There 
are many excellent head-masters who would be better 
without them.' 

" / was brought to Sherborne on the old Winchester 
principle — the head-master alone to take a large number 
of boys — and I have always had a large number, and 
get on better with boys probably than most men do. 
Possibly I may believe that the success of niy ' house ' 
has helped towards the success of the ' school/ but my 
opinion would be given in favour of the distribution of 
the boarders amongst assistant-masters. It might be a 
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dangerous experiment; it could not be tried with a 
school in an unsatisfactory condition, but could be 
introduced either a priori on first starting a school, or 
as an improvement when a school is flourishing; and, 
of course, it presupposes the existence of good boarding- 
houses in the hands of assistant-masters. I believe that 
the school would gain (1) in getting and retaining such 
masters as I am thankful to say are now working at 
Sherborne, (2) in my being able to work harder for the 
general good of the place without the crushing load upon 
my shoulders which the care of a large number of boys 
involves, and with the knowledge that all the boarders 
are well and properly cared for in detail." 

The new scheme came into operation on May 16, 
1871, and we may now consider the chief changes 
which it introduced at Sherborne. 

In the first place, the foundationers, in the old 
sense of the word, disappear, nor need any senti- 
mental tear be shed in their behalf on the ground of 
their historic interest. It is very generally supposed 
that local restrictions of the benefits of foundations 
were almost universally in force three centuries ago, 
but this is by no means the case. The Endowed 
Schools Commissioners reported that "whence the 
scholars were to come was a matter which, in a very 
large number of cases, the founders either said 
nothing about, or expressly left perfectly open. A 
grammar-school in a town did not mean a grammar- 
school confined to a town." At Sherborne certainly 
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no such local restriction was contemplated in the 
original charter. The earliest extant statutes (1592) 
provided that the entrance fee of "twelve pence " 
should not be exacted from children born in the 
town; but this is the only privilege assigned to 
them, and even this is dropped out of all succeeding 
statutes up to 1827, when the local claim in its 
modern shape springs full-fledged into existence. 
The clause runs thus : — " That all boys are entitled 
to be instructed gratuitously who are introduced by 
the warden from the town and neighbourhood of 
Sherborne, the privilege being understood to extend 
to every boy born in Sherborne or in the neighbour- 
ing country, or bona fide residing with his parents," 
with certain unimportant restrictions. In the 
statutes of 1851 the matter was left very much in 
the same position; all boys resident in or near 
Sherborne above eight years of age, who could read 
and write, being declared to be eligible as King's 
scholars. The claim was therefore a barefaced in- 
novation of only a little over forty years' standing. 
For the first 277 years of its history the school knew 
nothing of the local restriction, which had therefore 
no more title to consideration on the score of pictur- 
esque antiquity than on the score of intrinsic utility. 
The latter question had been already settled. " The 
effect of all legislation " (the words are Mr. Harper's) 
" as affecting endowments for education is the same : 
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to annul all local restrictions and throw open every- 
thing to competition ; the principles being that those 
thus receive the help who are most able to benefit 
by it, and that it is most unwise to squander the 
endowments on the indiscriminate admission of those 
who do not require such an education as they afford, 
and cannot profit by it." 

Who then were to be entitled to receive the 
gratuitous instruction which the inhabitants of the 
town had thus unjustifiably monopolised ? The Com- 
missioners had " avowed their intention of laying the 
greatest stress on the eventual prevalence of the 
maxim that there should be no gratuitous education 
except as the reward of merit," and this declaration 
had been approved by the vast majority of those 
who were better qualified than any other class of 
persons to form an opinion on the subject — the first- 
grade schoolmasters of the country. 1 Here was to 
be the qualification of the new King's scholars — not 
introduction by the warden or the governors, nor 
residence in the place, but " merit," as evinced either 
by proficiency in an entrance examination, or by the 
testimony of their teachers. Scholarships and ex- 
hibitions were therefore to be established, most of 
which were to be open to all competitors without 

1 A statement of opinion to this effect, addressed to the 
Committee of Council on Education, received the signatures of 
303 schoolmasters. 
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restriction except that of age, while a certain pro- 
portion were to be reserved to form stepping-stones, 
by means of which boys of more than ordinary 
ability from schools of lower grade might raise 
themselves to a better position upon the educational 
ladder. 

A change in the constitution of the governing 
body was the natural accompaniment of the throwing 
open of the Foundation. Instead of a corporation, 
the members of which were drawn exclusively from 
the town and its immediate neighbourhood, a body 
of sixteen governors was now appointed, with the 
idea of representing, as far as possible, the interests 
(1) of the town and the neighbourhood in which the 
school was situated ; (2) of the masters who were 
responsible for the working of the school ; and (3) 
of the four counties from which the school would 
presumably draw the majority of its scholars. At 
the same time the close connection of the school 
with a kindred institution of great antiquity came 
to an end. The old governing body had practically 
coincided with the corporation of "the Master, 
Brethren, and Chaplain of the Hospital of St. John 
the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist," founded 
in 1406, the seventh year of the reign of Henry the 
Fourth. With this the new body had nothing to 
do, but it is interesting to find that on February 17. 
1872, they sanctioned the continuation of a payment 
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of £2 to " the Prior of the Almshouse for ringing 
the Almshouse-bell at a quarter to seven to call the 
boys to school," thus recognising the close relations 
which had existed between the two charities. 

The yisitorial jurisdiction was further transferred 
to the Crown. The governors are no longer respon- 
sible to the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, whose 
assent to all alterations of statutes had heretofore 
been necessary, but to the Charity Commissioners, as 
representing Her Majesty. At the same time the 
jurisdiction of the Ordinary with regard to the 
licensing of masters was abolished. 

The remainder of the scheme deals mainly with 
the principles upon which the trust property is to be 
managed and the working of the school carried on. 
The governors are encouraged to sell such portions of 
the real estate as are not required for the uses of the 
school, as occasion offers, and to invest the proceeds 
in trust funds. The reasons for this are stated as 
follows in a letter of Mr. Roby to the governors 
which accompanied the amended scheme (December 
14,1870):— 

" 1. The necessity for managing landed property 
embarrasses the construction of a governing body; it 
also occupies their time and distracts their attention, 
and tends to prevent them from looking with a single 
eye to the true object of their trust. 

" 2. The immediate increase of income produced by 
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a sale of land is always considerable, and sometimes 
enormous, and a great many years must elapse before 
the increase in the rent of land can equal it. 

"3. The progressive improvement in rents for the 
last three centuries is usually urged as a reason for 
holding land. But whether this improvement will con- 
tinue for another century is a matter of mere speculation, 
depending on political and economical movements which 
no man can foresee. Moreover, a large drawback from 
the returns of landed property has to be made, on 
account of the expense of management and the heavy 
charges upon it. In private hands it is the least profit- 
able of investments. When the owner is not only an 
absentee but impersonal, the expense of management 
is greater, and the chance of improved rent less." 

In the light of recent developments with regard to 
the position of agriculture and the value of landed 
property, Mr. Roby's words, written twenty -five 
years ago, have a peculiar interest. Sherborne has 
since had bitter cause to regret that more oppor- 
tunities of parting with land on favourable terms 
did not present themselves. Mr. Harper himself 
doubted the wisdom of the policy. Between 1850 
and 1870 he had witnessed and profited by a great 
increase in the value of such property. The income 
of the school from land had risen very considerably, 
and he did not foresee the lean years that were to 
succeed. The change, However, did come, and the 
school suffered severely from the same depreciation 
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in the value of land which has crippled so many of 
our most venerable foundations. 

Of the rest of the provisions of the new scheme, 
it may be said that at Sherborne, whatever may 
have been the case elsewhere, they had mostly been 
anticipated. Many of them, indeed, are only such 
as would naturally recommend themselves to the 
common-sense of any body of governors, or any 
head-master who was anxious to do his duty by 
his trust ; but it must be remembered that common- 
sense and devotion to duty had not been discovered 
by the Commissioners to be the invariable charac- 
teristics of the trustees of educational charities. 
Although Mr. Harper could boldly say, " I have no 
difficulty in throwing my doors open to any Com- 
missioner who can really understand school-work,' 1 
there were many schools to which the visitation of 
the Commissioner must have been scarcely more 
welcome than similar visitations were to the monas- 
teries of the time of Henry the Eighth. Where 
common-sense and integrity did not exist, they had 
to be introduced, as far as that is possible, by Act 
of Parliament; and so there were instructions that 
a minute book should be regularly kept; further, 
that an abstract of the accounts of the trust should 
be published annually in the local newspapers. This 
had been done at Sherborne since 1855. Again, 
that there should be an annual examination of the 

6 
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school by examiners, whose only connection with the 
governors should be that they were paid by them. 
This Mr. Harper introduced in his very first year. 
The head-master was also to make an annual report 
to the governors on the condition of the school. 
This Mr. Harper had been accustomed to do, by 
word of mouth, at the governors 1 annual dinner on 
St. John's Day. 1 " Modern " subjects received a 
formal recognition. Finally, a conscience clause 
was to form an integral part of the scheme. This 
the governors had inserted (against their will, it is 
true) in 1854. 

If it be asked what the effect of the Endowed 
Schools Act, broadly viewed, had been, it must be 
acknowledged that the change which it introduced 
was a fundamental change. For good or for evil, 
most of the ties which bound the schools to the 
past had been snapped in such a way as to render 
it hardly conceivable that they should ever be re- 
newed. We do not look at things with the eyes of 
the sixteenth, or of the seventeenth, or even of the 
eighteenth century. Between the public opinion 
of England in 1870 and the public opinion of 
England in 1770 there lies the birth of a new [era. 



1 This dinner dates back at least as far as 1637, and was 
attended by the "head-master and usher." It was discon- 
tinued when the new scheme put an end to the old local body 
of governors. 
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The Act in question is the acknowledgment of 
the predominance of " modern ideas " in the sphere 
of education. The days of " privilege,*" other than 
that which is won for itself by "merit," are sup- 
posed to be numbered. The responsibility to the 
people of those who administer a trust on behalf 
of the people is abundantly recognised. The right 
of the state to investigate and to regulate much 
that was once considered to be best left to the 
unfettered administration of corporations or indi- 
viduals is undisputed. The underlying assumption 
of the essentially religious nature of a schoolmaster's 
office which pervades all the old statutes makes way, 
in the interests of religious toleration, for a con- 
ception of education which tends to regard religion 
as only one subject among others, separable from 
the rest at will. Where our ancestors were content 
to take things as they found them and make the 
best of it, we quarrel with " what is," and attempt 
to alter it in accordance with our ideas of "what 
should be." Where they looked to the present, 
we look to the future. We do not scruple to rush 
in where they feared to tread. Whatever may be 
thought of the change, its magnitude is incontest- 
able, and it was of this change, in one of its aspects, 
that the Endowed Schools Act was the expression. 

Sherborne had now reached the position which 
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Mr. Harper intended that it should one day hold 
when he persuaded Lord Digby to present the school 
with the old abbey buildings. That bold stroke, 
followed as it was by twenty years of unceasing 
and intelligent effort, had been abundantly justified. 
The school's position was secure. The number of 
boys was 257, the two original boarders being now 
represented by 209. There were fourteen assistant- 
masters, whose united salaries amounted to £2fi45. 
Tuition fees on the increased scale approved by the 
new scheme were pouring into the coffers. On all 
sides were to be seen abundant tokens of vigorous 
and healthy life. Mr. Harper had succeeded in 
infusing into the school which he had called into 
being something of the resolute energy and unfail- 
ing cheerfulness with which his own actions were 
animated. 

The scheme came into operation on May 16, 
1871. On April 20th, Mr. Harper took leave of 
the governors, with whom he had worked so long 
and so pleasantly, in the following letter : — 



From Mr. Harper to the Warden of the Governors. 

" Sherborne, April 26, 1871. 
" My dear Mr. Warden, — As far as I can see, the 
governors' meeting on Tuesday next is likely to be the. 
last ordinary meeting under our existing Corporation. 
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We may reasonably anticipate a declaration by Her 
Majesty, by Order in Council, of her approval of our 
new constitution, before the end of the month of May : 
it has nearly run its course in Parliament. 

" Simultaneously with these changes we have arrived 
again* at a position which requires other changes in the 
school. These are independent of any new reforms 
from without, and result solely from the steady course 
which the governors have pursued for the good of the 
school. Our numbers continue to increase so rapidly, 
and yet so steadily, that we want more room in all 
directions : ... as the school is now more than double 
the size that it was ten years ago, we want more work 
room and more play room too. . . . 

" I shall endeavour to put before you a comprehen- 
sive plan, showing the accommodation required for a 
large school, and shall hope to obtain your sanction for 
its general application and for its execution as we have 
means at our disposal. . . . You will observe that I 
have used the expression 'a large school,' for I believe 
the governors may fix its size as they think best. . . . 

" As my last probable official communication with the 
present Board, I shall be obliged if you will place upon 
record the expression of my warmest thanks for the 
unvaried and active kindness which I have throughout 
received from the governors of the school. The condi- 
tion of the school bears testimony of what the governors 
have done for it I shall be obliged if you will allow 
your minutes to record my sense of the help and con- 
sideration which they have shown to the head-master 
for more than twenty years. — I am, dear Mr. Warden, 
yours most sincerely, H. D. Harper." 
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The following extract from a letter addressed to 
the Warden of the governors, on July 1, 1868, 
should be read in connection with the foregoing : — 

"It is just fifteen years since the governors . com- 
menced in earnest the work of raising their school to 
its right position ; since they flung aside the last traces 
of the traditionary antagonism between masters and 
governors, and warmly and generously set to work in 
the earnest discharge of their trust. In looking back, I 
believe no single governor can find one single act to 
wish undone or to regret. From without you have had 
more help than in the whole 303 years of your previous 
history; from within you have responded with more 
energy, and the result is more than you dared to 
hope." 



CHAPTER IV. 

LAST YEARS AT SHERBORNE 

As the Endowed Schools Act had empowered the 
Commissioners to draft schemes for the management 
of the schools, so the schemes, after having received 
the assent of Her Majesty by Order in Council, 
empowered the new governing bodies to draw up 
regulations in respect of matters of detail with which 
those who were on the spot were most competent to 
deal. 

The council which was henceforth to govern the 
destinies of Sherborne met to transact preliminary 
business on July 10, 1871. The local interest was 
still powerfully represented in the persons of the 
co-optative governors; but the presence of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county, of the Bishops of 
Salisbury and Exeter, 1 of Lord Lansdowne and other 
peers, was a sufficient indication of the widening of 
the basis on which the school had formerly stood. 

1 The masters had been fortunate enough to secure Dr. 
Temple, who had been appointed to the diocese of Exeter in 
1869, as their representative. 

X03 
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Mr. G. D. W. Digby's intimate knowledge of the 
school, his past generosity towards it, and his con- 
venient accessibility in case of need, seemed naturally 
to mark him out for the office of chairman. 

Later on in the year the governors met again, 
and drew up a set of regulations for the guidance 
of the head-master in his management of the school, 
Mr. Harper had addressed a letter to them a month 
before their meeting, in which he reviewed at great 
length the position of the school at the time, and 
sketched out a more or less complete programme for 
the future. On this letter the new regulations were 
based. He suggested, and the governors adopted 
the suggestion, that they should aim at providing 
" a perfect school plant " for not less than 400 boys. 
The tuition fees were fixed at £9& 9 10s., 1 and the 
payment for boarding at £5%, 10s. One master was 
to be provided for every twenty boys, if possible, 
and the proportion was not to sink below one for 
every twenty-two. The relative prominence assigned 

1 The progressive rise in the cost of education is well seen 
in the history of these tuition fees. In 1850 a foundationer, if 
he were content with Latin, Greek, and a little Divinity, might 
get his education for nothing ; but most boys paid a few extra 
guineas for teaching in other subjects. In 1852 these extra 
subjects were recognised as a regular part of the school course, 
and a fixed payment of £6, 6s. was instituted. In 1865 the 
boarder's tuition fees were raised to £10, 10s. Under the new 
scheme, as stated above, the payment was to be £22, 10s. for 
the boarders, and £10, 10s. for so many boys as survived on the 
old foundation. 
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to each group of subjects of secular instruction was 
to be approximately as follows : — 

English, Latin, and Greek . . 7 

Arithmetic and Mathematics . . 2 
History and Geography . . .1 
Modern Languages .... 1 
Natural Science (upper school) . 
Drawing and Singing (lower school) 

It was also decided that the head-master should 
continue to receive boarders. It would appear that 
Mr. Harper, though himself an eminently successful 
house-master, was of opinion that a head-master is 
best left to devote himself to the care of the school 
as a whole without the distraction caused by the 
labour and the cares which are entailed by the 
management of a large boarding-house. 1 He writes 
of "the exploded principles upon which he was 
elected, that he should be paid by his boarding- 
house," and places himself unreservedly in the hands 
of the governors as regards any rights or vested 
interests which might belong to him. The position 
of a head-master is undoubtedly very different from 
that of his assistant-masters. A sufficient income 
can be provided for him out of endowments and 
capitation fees, while there is probably no school so 
rich or so flourishing as to be able to afford to pay 
all its assistant-masters adequate salaries indepen- 
1 See the letter quoted on p. 89. 
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dently of the profits they derive from their boarders. 
But it is doubtful whether he does not lose more by 
the restriction of his sphere of personal contact with 
his boys than he gains by his emancipation from the 
work which a house involves, harassing and unceasing 
though it is. 

Here is Mr. Harper's modest little list of ap- 
pliances which he still conceived the school to 
require : — 

I. Additional room for work, viz. — 

(1.) Additional chapel accommodation. 
(2.) „ teaching rooms. 

(S.) „ library. 

(4.) A laboratory 

. (5.) A museum for natural science, &c. 

(6.) A schoolroom. 

II. Additional appliances for recreation, viz. — 

(1.) Bathing-place. 

(2.) Playgrounds, the property of the school. 

(3.) Workshops. 

(4.) Covered ball-courts. 

(5.) Gymnasium. 

The record of the next five years consists mainly 
of the history of the steps by means of which most 
of these requirements were met. When he left 
Sherborne, at the end of 1877, he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, with the exception of the 
gymnasium, covered ball-courts, and " playgrounds, 
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the property of the school," the rest had been either 
already provided or else arranged for. 

The offer of the prebendal stall of Bedminster, in 
Salisbury Cathedral, by Bishop Moberley, in Janu- 
ary 1871, formed a pleasant episode in a laborious 
life. The offer was accepted, and the prebend was 
retained until 1882. 

From the Bishop of Salisbury to Mr. Harper. 

" Palace, Salisbury, &th Jan. 1871. 
"Dear Mr. Harper, — . . . I am very glad you accept 
the poor little prebend. It involves nothing but one 
sermon in the year, on the same Sunday annually. But 
I am much pleased to recognise, even in this small way, 
your long and valuable work, and to tie you to the 
diocese by even a slight thread. — Believe me, my dear 
Mr. Harper, yours very faithfully, 

"George Sarum." 



44 Palace, Salisbury, 14th May 1881. 

" My Dear Principal, — I do not like to think of your 
severing the link which, slight as it is, still makes you 
one of the clergy of the diocese of Salisbury. Is it 
necessary? I could, no doubt, find exemplary clergy 
who would not object to be connected with our Cathe- 
dral, but none whom I should more cordially hail as one 
of our body than my old friend the Principal of Jesus. 
— Ever, my dear Principal, yours very faithfully. 

"George Sarum." 
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"Palace, Salisbury, 17th June 1882. 
"My Dear Principal, — I am very sorry, but not 
surprised, at your coming to the resolution, which your 
letter announces, of breaking off the last link which 
connected you with the Cathedral of Salisbury and the 
county of Dorset. But both remember with affec- 
tionate regret your long work in the diocese, and 
wish you were still with them. Sherborne without 
you and Bendall Littlehales is not what it was, and 
when Mr. Digby goes it will be still more changed. 
. . . Pray remember me very kindly to Mrs. Harper, 
and believe me, my dear Principal, yours very faith- 
fully, George Sarum." 

For the furtherance of his projects, the first thing 
that Mr. Harper required was room to expand. 
Once more his thoughts turned in the direction of 
certain property that had belonged to the abbey 
in old times, and once more it was the owner of 
Sherborne Castle who made further development 
possible. Beyond the school courts, on the other side 
of the road, lay a considerable stretch of ground, 
locally known as the " abbey lands." Part of this 
was occupied by an orchard, part by factory build- 
ings of a heterogeneous character, part was open 
field. Through it there ran a certain brook upon 
which Mr. Harper had designs. This property he 
had long been anxious to acquire for the school. A 
committee of the governors had been appointed, as 
long ago as 1863, for the purpose of negotiating 
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with Mr. Digby with a view to the purchase, but 
for various reasons nothing definite had yet been 
done. The time had now come for the step to be 
taken, if it was to be taken at all ; and the governors 
decided, on April 8, 1872, to become the purchasers. 
The necessary funds were raised by the sale of certain 
lands belonging to the school at Gillingham. The 
existing buildings were found to be available, after 
certain alterations had been made, for school pur- 
poses, and eventually provided a laboratory, a 
museum, two rooms for drawing and singing, and a 
workshop. These were all in actual use by the end 
of 1873, which was also the first year in which a 
natural science master was appointed, the teaching 
in that subject having hitherto been fitful and 
sporadic. 

The water, too, was turned to good account. A 
bathing-place had long been an object of Mr. Harper's 
most ardent desire. In 1868 he had laid before the 
governors a proposal for constructing one in the 
sulky, turbid little stream which skirts the town, 
and the usual committee had been appointed, but 
nothing had been done. This, as it turned out, was 
fortunate, for he now found himself with a plentiful 
supply of excellent spring water at his disposal, and 
all that was required was to excavate a hollow of the 
required size in the course of the newly-acquired 
brook and line it with stone. The fine bath thus 
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provided was first used in 1873, and into it Mr. 
Harper himself took the first plunge one summer 
morning. 

The question of the provision of additional chapel 
accommodation was both urgent and complicated. 
The chapel, after its enlargement in 1865, contained 
216 sittings, but the school congregation was now 
rather over than under 300, and the inconvenience 
caused by the crowding of every available space with 
improvised seats was fast becoming intolerable. The 
choice lay between enlarging the old chapel and 
building an entirely new one on a different site. 
The old chapel formed part and parcel of the abbey 
buildings, and was so surrounded by them that the 
only possible method of enlargement, without inter- 
fering either with the great schoolroom or with the 
schoolhouse studies, was by the addition of an aisle 
on the only open side; but it was very doubtful 
whether this would provide room to seat the 400 
boys whose eventual presence the governors had 
decided to keep in view. If, on the other hand, a 
new chapel were to be built, something would have 
to be done with the old one. It was suggested that 
it would make an admirable library ; but then the 
building had been consecrated, and " desecration " 
was found to be an extremely expensive process. 
The cost in this case was estimated at i?1000. Mr. 
Harper, whose mind was ever fertile of practical 
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expedients, at first contemplated moving the whole 
of the study block, and re-erecting it intact else- 
where. Then he inclined to the idea of an entirely 
new chapel, in favour of which the assistant-masters 
passed a unanimous resolution as " alone worthy of 
the school.*" The governors accordingly at first 
decided that a new chapel should be built, but such 
was the importance that they attached to the head- 
master's opinion that when he changed his mind a 
few months later they did the same, and it was finally 
resolved not to leave the original site. 

The addition of an aisle to the chapel on the north 
side formed part of a comprehensive plan which 
included the building of a new schoolroom and of a 
block of class-rooms. The execution of these designs 
was deferred until the years 1877 and 1878; but 
before Mr. Harper left the school he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the chapel finished and the founda- 
tions of the schoolroom laid. 

The alterations in the methods of administration 
of the affairs of the school which took effect during 
the period of five years now under consideration 
were few. Perhaps the most important was that 
introduced by a resolution of the governors on 
February 4, 1874, to the effect that all payments, 
both for board and tuition, should henceforth be 
made in advance, and to the governing body directly 
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instead of to the masters. The Bishop of Exeter, 
who represented the masters, held strong opinions 
on the latter point. It may perhaps be doubted 
whether the system thus introduced in the interest 
of those of the public who send their sons to school 
in reality affords them any protection. If a master 
is guilty of excessive charges or of the misappro- 
priation of funds, he is directly responsible to his 
governing body, who are, or ought to be, in con- 
tinual communication with him; but it is far more 
difficult to bring a dishonest corporation to book 
than a dishonest individual ; for it is itself im- 
personal, and is only responsible to a more august 
impersonality, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the standard of honesty is lower among school- 
masters than among governors. 

We are now approaching the end of Mr. Harpers 
long and prosperous reign. I have attempted to 
trace the. gradual progress of the school under his 
vigorous administration from a position of insignifi- 
cance and a state of demoralisation to a place among 
the great schools of the country, and a condition 
which justified the official examiner of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Board in saying : " Of the discipline, 
methods, organisation, and tone of the school gene- 
rally, so far as these came under my notice, it would 
hardly be possible to speak too highly." 1 If the 
1 Mr. North Pinder's Report for 1876. 
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figure of the man himself has seemed at times to 
have been eclipsed by the account which has been 
given of what he did, it must be remembered that 
where the attention is strongly attracted to an effect, 
the underlying cause is apt to be obscured. I have 
tried to trace the progress of the hands upon the 
dinl. It is impossible to appreciate Mr. Harper's 
character without understanding his work ; and it is 
impossible to understand his work without some 
knowledge of the history of educational questions 
during his lifetime. This must be my apology for 
the introduction of matter which may perhaps have 
seemed more suitable to a history of education than 
to a memoir of a single individual. 

On April 25, 1877, the Bishop of Salisbury wrote 
to offer Mr. Harper the living of Netherbury, near 
Beaminster, in Dorsetshire. The offer was declined, 
on the ground that he could not leave Sherborne 
immediately after the governors had decided, upon 
his recommendation, to spend i?5000 in new build- 
ings. It seemed to be incumbent on him to stay 
and see the work carried out, or at all events satis- 
factorily begun. 

From the Bishop of Salisbury to Mr. Harper. 

"April 25, 1877. 
" My dear Harper, — Mr. Spring Rice of Netherbury 
has given me notice of his intention to resign his living 

H 
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as soon as ever the certificate is given of his having 
completed his dilapidation repairs. The time fixed for 
the completion is August 1. 

" Netherbury is not the benefice which I had designed 
for you, and I do not feel at all sure of your being dis- 
posed to take it. But it will give me great pleasure, if 
you should like it, to collate you to it : anyway, it is a 
satisfaction to me to offer it to you. The place is very 
pretty, and the climate, like all the southern coast of 
Dorsetshire, soft and sweet ; and it strikes me that in 
this respect it might be suitable to your daughter. . . . 
Believe me ever, yours very faithfully, 

"Geo. Sarum." 



From Mr. Harper to the Bishop of Salisbury. 

"Sherborne, April SO, 1877. 

" My dear Lord, — I do not know how to thank you 
sufficiently for your most kind letter which I received 
on Friday. It has cheered me more than I can tell. 
Your very kind offer took me quite by surprise, but 
I had no hesitation in feeling that I am bound under 
present circumstances to decline it. I waited, how- 
ever, to show your letter to my wife, who was away 
from home, and her instincts were exactly the same 
as my own. 

" At our last governors' meeting, on April 6th, it was 
agreed, at my recommendation, to spend £5000 in 
enlarging our chapel and building a schoolroom; and 
it is practically placed in my hands, and I am in com- 
munication with the Charity Commissioners upon the 
subject. I could not have asked the governors to 
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undertake the work, and I feel sure that they would 
not have undertaken it at the present time, had there 
been any idea of the possibility of my removal; and 
I cannot, in common honesty, give up the work, in- 
volving, as it does, the well-being of the school, until 
it is at least so far carried through as to be practically 
completed. But we cannot thank you too much for 
your kindness in offering us what I know is one of the 
most desirable preferments in the diocese, although we 
have not allowed ourselves to think or ask anything 
about it. 

"1 must once more repeat our expressions of un- 
feigned gratitude, and remain, my dear Lord Bishop, •* 
yours most gratefully, H. D. Harper." 



A few months later the office of Principal in Mr. 
Harper's own college became vacant through the 
death of Dr. Williams, and on October 14, 1877? 
he was elected by the Fellows to fill the post. 
There were many reasons for his accepting such 
an offer, in spite of his recent refusal* of the 
living of Netherbury. The interval which had 
elapsed had enabled him to complete the arrange- 
ments for the enlarging of the chapel and the build- 
ing of the new schoolroom, and he no doubt felt 
that by the end of the year it would be possible for 
him to leave the actual execution of the work to 
other hands, without apprehension as to the result. 
He was beginning to feel too that even his strength 
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had its limits. Twenty-seven years of such labour 
as he had lavished on Sherborne could not fail to 
leave their mark upon him. Some years before he 
had hinted to the governors that he was beginning 
to realise that he was not so young as he had been. 
The time had come to relax the tight-strung bow. 
At the same time Jesus College presented to him 
possibilities of active employment which a country 
living, such as Netherbury, denied. His life had 
been devoted to education at Sherborne : at Oxford 
it could be devoted to education still. On the other 
hand he would escape from the unceasing sense of 
responsibility, and the necessity of continual atten- 
tion to exasperating trifles from which a head-master 
is never free. These, it may be conceived, were some 
of the reasons which induced Mr. Harper to allow 
himself to be nominated for the post, independently 
of the honour which the election to such an office 
carries with it. 

At Christmas 1877, then, Mr. Harper's long con- 
nection with Sherborne came to an end. Here are 
the two letters in which he takes leave of the parents 
of his boys and of the governors of the school. 

Letter to Parents of Boys at the School on leaving Sherborne. 

"Sherborne, Oct. 14, 1877. 
" My dear Sir, — I herewith enclose a copy of a letter 
which I have to-day addressed to the governors of the 
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{school. It will express the regrets with which I cease 
to be head-master ; but no one except myself can under- 
stand the pain of the severance from boys and men who 
have formed my life's interest. 

"For the school I have no misgivings. That my 
successor will be a far better and more able man I have 
no doubt; and I cannot ask more for him than that 
you should show him the same sympathy and con- 
fidence which I have always received from the parents 
of all my boys. 

"For many of the boys themselves I cherish the 
hope that I may be useful to them in Oxford. . . . 
With every good wish, I am, my dear Sir, most 
sincerely yours, H. D. Harper." 

To the Governors of Sherborne School. 

•• Sherborne, Oct 14, 1877. 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, — It is with much real 
pain that I have to-day been admitted to the office of 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, as I have thereby 
vacated the head-mastership to which you elected me 
more than twenty-seven years ago. 

" It was my earnest desire to remain at Sherborne at 
least until the completion of the buildings which are 
now in progress ; but, under the circumstances, I felt 
that no option was allowed me, and that other work 
was assigned me under God's providence. 

" At the same time, some of the governors are aware 
that for the last two or three years I have occasionally 
felt that the interests of the school required greater 
vigour and fresher intellect than mine, and that I 
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have had an increasing dread of becoming a tax upon 
the school in case of failing health, as my salary until 
1 872 had hardly reached £300 a year, and the diminish- 
ing profits of my boarding-house had been constantly 
taxed to supplement the small tuition-fees for the 
payment of assistant-masters. I am therefore really 
thankful to be relieved from these anxieties before I 
have found my work irksome, or been incapacitated by 
illness for a single day. 

" I have the happiness of believing that I leave the 
school in an excellent condition : there is the highest 
possible tone amongst the boys, who are proud of their 
school and jealous of its honour — the greatest loyalty 
and single-heartedness in my fellow-labourers in work- 
ing for the school's best interests. 

"It remains for me only to thank you for the in- 
variable kindness which has made my office a singu- 
larly happy one, and for your unflagging energy for 
the school's welfare, which has raised it to a position 
of considerable reputation. — I have the honour to be, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

" H. D. Harper." 

The thoroughly characteristic sermon * in which he 
said his last words to the boys themselves is here 
inserted. " Work : get something done, though that 
something may not be much, and it may at times be 
dull work doing it." This was the dominant note of 
many of his utterances from the pulpit in the school 
chapel. 

1 The sermon was preached in the Abbey, the school chapel 
being in process of enlargement. 
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"J must work the works of Him that sent Me, while it is 
day: the night cometh, when no man can work" — St. 
John ix. 4. 

" When our Lord spoke these words to His disciples, 
there can be very little doubt that He meant by the 
image of the day to represent the time of His ministry 
upon earth, the same period which He describes else- 
where as the time when the Bridegroom was with them 
— the night, the time when the Bridegroom should be 
taken away, when He should no longer be seen, as He 
was then, healing the sick, making the lame to walk, 
and preaching the Gospel to the poor. He had His 
work to do, as willed in the eternal counsels of the 
Almighty, and to which He humbled Himself ; and He 
had the time fixed for the doing of it — His work, to be 
the example of perfect humanity, that we should follow 
His steps, and the sacrifice for our sins, that we should 
be made perfect thereby: the time, the three short 
years from His Baptism to the Crucifixion, from the 
visible descent of the Holy Spirit and the voice from 
heaven in attestation of His Sonship of the Father, 
till the rending of the veil of the Temple and the dark- 
ness over the material world, as though to prevent the 
sight of Calvary. He was to work that work in that 
allotted time. 

"But when our Lord spoke thus of Himself, He 
spoke also of every man born upon the earth — of you, 
of me, of every one to whom He has committed the 
sacred trust of life. There is a cause for which we 
come into the world, an end for which we are born. By 
our very creation we have talents committed to our 
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keeping — some one, some two, some ten. We are sent 
as labourers into our Lord's Vineyard, some at the third, 
others at the sixth and ninth, others only at the eleventh 
hour. There are no differences or distinctions, except 
as to the extent of the work committed to us, and the 
powers given us for the doing of it. We are all 
employed to occupy, we are all workers for God, we 
have all the same necessity laid upon us to work whilst 
it is called to-day. Whatever is our work, and what- 
ever at any time may be our work, if only we are 
not conscious that we are seeking our own will in it 
and not God's, we may fairly believe it to be the work 
which God would have us do. Well, indeed, is it 
for those whose work is not yet marked out for them, 
who are still in the condition of preparation for life, and 
know not to what calling or profession their later life, 
their manhood, will be given — well for them will it be 
to look not to bribes which this world will offer in its 
riches and advancement, but for signs of what is God's 
will concerning them ; to ask not for the profits which 
this trade will return, or that profession gather in, or 
that mercantile speculation will realise, but for the still 
small whisper of God's voice in the suggestion of their 
consciences and the dictates of their inmost hearts, for 
the beckonings of God's hand as it points in this or that 
direction. There will be no doubt or uncertainty to 
such as to whether they are about God's work or not. 
But there is no doubt to all of you ; you are where God 
has placed you, without any immediate responsibility of 
the choice resting upon yourselves ; your single obliga- 
tion is to work the work of Him that sent you while it 
is day. Your day now is your school-life, the time for 
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which you are placed here, be it longer or shorter. 
God gives you now work for that day which belongs to 
no other day, and God alone can discern the workers 
and appreciate their work. For there is work done in 
such places as this, as well as elsewhere, for other 
motives than for God — work for the sake of reward, 
for promotion, for distinction — low, mercenary work, 
which has its reward in the honours which it wins — 
selfish work, which seeks only for self — earthly work, 
which is of the earth, and never rises above its perish- 
ableness. This is not work done 'for God, nor done 
because you are workers in God's Vineyard, however 
great be your rewards in this place and your applause 
amongst your fellows. Those rather are His true 
workers who, whatever be their powers, do their best 
as in service to Him, who give their toil as an offering 
to Him, and whether bright or dull, clever or lacking, 
intelligent or slow, yet do all as unto God and not unto 
man, knowing that they have not wrought in vain if 
they have wrought for God. And remember, too, that 
in the best and the highest part of school-life, in the 
best and the highest part of the work thus given them 
to do, there is not this distinction between the clever 
and the unlearned ; it is rather between the holy and 
the profane. Many of God's workers can work for 
Him better with their hearts than with their heads, 
through their lives more effectually than through their 
bright intellects. As I speak, memories crowd upon me 
of those who, without any great gifts of either character 
or intellect, yet by a straightforward integrity, by 
manly principle, by an almost churlish resistance of 
temptation, by caring less for popularity than for 
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religion, did much of which we are still reaping the 
benefit, in putting down sin and fostering holiness 
amongst us, in checking that which was evil and licen- 
tious, and encouraging the good and right and holy. 

"Don't think, then, only of those who are plainly 
taking the lead amongst you in the schoolroom or the 
play-field ; honour also — yea, honour more — whenever 
you can discern them, those true and loyal ones who 
are following most closely their Master's teaching and 
example in their quiet, unostentatious piety — who are 
remembering their Creator in these days of their youth, 
whilst it is called to-day, before the night cometh, and 
no man can work. 

" The night cometh, and no man can work, and yet 
we read also of work being tried by fire and abiding. 
Then they may cease to work — they must cease to work ; 
the complicated machinery which constitutes man's 
body must wear out, and if not before, yet by the mere 
perishableness of his body he must cease. But it is not 
necessary or true that his work must all perish. Some 
work is transient — work that can be bartered for gold, 
selfish, earthly, temporal work; the night cometh on 
the work as much as upon the worker; but there is 
other work which is eternal, as truly as the Spirit which 
quickens that life is eternal. 

" ( Heaven and earth shall pass away, but Christ's 
work shall not pass away.' 'This is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.' That work, then, which 
is the outcome of Christ's words, the fruit of the know- 
ledge of the only true God, is eternal. Likewise, we 
see daily the workers ceasing, and yet their work abid- 
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ing in its different degrees. Material work abides. 
This very building in which we are now assembled — 
a glorious and magnificent evidence of the desire of 
bygone generations to make God's house worthy of 
God's name — now counts its centuries of existence from 
the very earliest days of Christianity in this our land. 
Intellectual work abides, from the hymns of Homer and 
of Hesiod, and the histories of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, to say nothing of the far more ancient histories 
and hymns of the Jewish nationalities. Political work 
abides, in the legislation of the lawgiver and the vic- 
tories of the conqueror, which from remotest ages 
affect the civil constitutions of this our own day, and 
decide the dominant races and peoples upon the earth. 
Aye, the very anticipation of this abiding, this existence 
among later generations, this fame throughout all time^ 
has been the highest object to which the poet or the 
orator or the philosopher aspired, as much as the 
conqueror who looked for after ages to do justice to 
his greatness. But yet ' heaven and earth shall pass 
away ; ' stones, pillars, fretted vaultings crumble into 
dust ; the world's most marvellous works, the world's 
sages, the world's rulers, all shall one day be forgotten, 
together with the world itself. Each one of you may 
now in your day be working a work which shall outlast 
all these ; nay, rather each one of you who is true to 
your calling is working such a work in resisting Satan, 
in conquering the world, in overcoming self and all 
selfish aims and desires, in purifying your hearts, that 
so you may be blessed in seeing God ; or nurturing 
your spiritual life within you, which is quickened of 
God the Holy Ghost, and is fed by the Body and Blood 
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of Jesus Christ ; in acknowledging Christ by ministering 
to His servants for His sake, and so ministering unto 
Him ; in confessing Him in your whole lives before 
men, that so He may confess you before His Father 
which is in heaven, and welcome you at that great day 
as you enter into the joy of your Lord. 

" Would that it had been God's will that I might 
have spoken these my last words in our own school 
chapel, where God gave me His special work to do 
well-nigh twenty-three years ago. Whether I have 
worked that work of Him that sent me whilst it was 
called to-day, God alone is witness. ' I know nothing 
by myself, yet am* I not thereby justified, but He that 
judgeth me is the Lord.' God knows that I have 
believed and still believe the school chapel to be the 
only true centre of school life, as gathering in itself 
the highest and holiest associations, the most cherished 
memories, the deepest consciousness of God, the most 
earnest strivings after holiness and most active energies 
of spiritual life. God grant that in the prayers and 
praises in which we have joined, in the annual con- 
firmation, in the daily prayers, in the words spoken 
at least in earnestness of God and life, many hearts 
have been stirred, are being stirred, to bring forth the 
fruit of good works ; many souls have been moved, are 
being moved, to make full proof of their profession, to 
quit themselves as men, to lay hold on eternal life, 
to work in short that work which alone shall outlive the 
workers. Their day here may be short, but the material 
they mould is easily wrought. Young hearts are full of 
warm affections, they are easily aroused, they are great 
hero-worshippers Leave then behind you, each of you, 
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as the night closes upon your school-work — the fair 
fame of a spotless purity — of a tongue that speaks no 
guile — of a heart that conceives not wickedness, of a 
body that knows not licentiousness — leave behind you 
the traditions of honesty, of truthfulness, of uprightness, 
of holiness. Let boys hand down how you stood up 
against wrong and encouraged right — how you checked 
violence and fostered gentleness — how you made good 
easy and evil difficult — how you were a hero ; well, if 
God so will it, in giving you strength and bright ability 
in the schoolroom, or the cricket field — but more still 
and especially how you were a hero of God — in the 
Constancy of your prayers and your communions, in the 
consistency of your whole lives with the true dictates of 
your Christian calling. 

" And yet, again, as the next working day dawns 
upon you, and the next, and the next — in your college 
life it may be, or in the hospital, or the law-courts, or 
the office — and then again later on in your profession or 
vocation — and later still in middle life, when you gather 
your families round you ; and later still when your hair 
is grey and your steps are tottering, and the last day 
for life's work is waning, in all these days work still 
God's work as you grow stronger in. your own faith, be 
bolder in witnessing unto Christ, till at last you can 
look back with St. Paul to the good fight fought, and 
the course finished and the faith kept, and onward 
to the Crown of Righteousness which the Lord the 
Righteous Judge shall give you in that day. 

" And there is one thought about this work for God 
which has a special charm about it on such a night 
as this, on the eve of a final parting. It has no limit 
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of time or place or age or circumstance. All God's 
workers are working together in doing God's work, 
though the whole earth separates them and the widest 
oceans divide them. Parted we are to be, scattered 
soon, like others who have occupied our places, east and 
west and north and south ; but wherever we are, and 
however widely dispersed we may be one from the 
other, we shall yet be doing our work together, in every 
word we speak, in every act we do for God ; and we 
shall be one ourselves in Jesus Christ with all His saints 
from and to all time, stones built together into the same 
building, branches springing from the one same vine, 
one in Christ eternally, inseparably." 

The account of Mr. Harper's life at Sherborne 
may be fitly concluded with a selection from the 
letters of congratulation which he received on his 
appointment at Oxford. It would be difficult to 
find a more striking testimony to the value of his 
work. 

From the Bishop of Truro. 

"Kenwyn, Truro, Nov, 13, 1877. 
"My dear Master, — A letter not to be acknowledged. 
But it takes my breath away — to think of Sherborne 
apart from you and to think of you apart from your 
work — to think of the head-masters without you, and 
you apart from the head-masters. But I do not doubt 
that your new work will soon be identified with you as 
fully as your old. I am so thankful to think that nearly 
your last bit of work was one for our new diocese, and 
I am most immensely obliged to you, and always shall 
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be, for you have started us right. I am on my way now 
to England, and can scarcely hope to go anywhere but 
to the metropolis when I visit that distant country. 
. . . Long life and joy to you in Athens. — Ever yours 
affectionately, E. W. Truron." 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. 

"Palace, Salisbury, Nov. % 1877. 
" My dear Harper, — I must steal a moment from the 
press of correspondence to give utterance to something 
between a groan and a cheer at seeing that you have 
been elected Principal of Jesus College. I wish I could 
have caught you by the leg and confined you to the 
diocese of Salisbury. But if you and Mrs. Harper like 
it, I will like it too — at least as well as I can. How 
strange it would be if a similar 'apotheosis' were to 
take Ridding to Exeter, and you and Bradley and he 
were to meet on Olympus ! It will be chilly to go to 
Sherborne in the spring and miss your cheery voice, but 
maybe you may not find it necessary to go away quite 
as soon as I feared. Pray make my affectionate compli- 
ments to Mrs. Harper. I fear she will hardly like 
Oxford as well as Sherborne. — Believe me ever most 
truly yours, Geo. Sarum." 

From Dr. Ridding, Head-Master of Winchester. 

" The College, Winchester, 

Nov. 4, 1877. 

" My dear Harper, — ' Woe, woe, for Sherborne, and 

a whit for you ! ' But still I congratulate you on your 

election to Jesus, and shall be very glad of you there. 

Some good, wholesome, and genial sense will be as 
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valuable there as anywhere in the world. — Yours very 
sincerely, George Ridding/' 

From the Bishop of Barbados. 

" Bishop's Court, Barbados, 
Dec. 29, 1877. 
" My dear Principal, — I cannot let this mail go out 
without sending with it a line of cordial congratulation 
on your well-merited elevation to the headship of your 
college. All I need say is that if the new Principal of 
Jesus turns out as sagacious and strong a ruler as the late 
head-master of Sherborne, ' happy are the Fellows that 
are in such a case ' as those of Jesus, Oxford. . . . Be- 
lieve me to be very truly yours, J. Barbados." 

From Dr. Butler, Head-Master of Harrow. 

" Harrow, Dec. 10, 1877. 

"My dear Harper, — Tardy as I am, I hope that I 
am not quite too late to wish you joy — if that be the 
right word — of the 'otium cum dignitate' into which 
you are about to glide. Certainly if hard and most suc- 
cessful work can ever make 'otium' a welcome goal, 
you have a right to claim it now. But I own I have 
my doubts whether even with a long white beard, 
and tottering knees, and all the ' dignities ' of Oxford 
and Cambridge together, you could ever bring yourself 
to represent the ' otiose man.' 

" Be that as it may, one may heartily wish you joy of 
having written so full a page of good on the records of 
public schools, and leaving the task now with all your 
strength untouched. 

"It will be a pang — an enduring pang — to leave 
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Sherborne; and you will leave genuine mourners 
behind you. — With heartiest good wishes, I am most 
truly yours, H, Montagu Butler." 

From Dr. Jex-Blake, Head-Master of Rugby, 

" School-house, Rugby, Oct. 31, 1877. 
"My dear Harper, — I hear to-night with delight 
that they have elected you at Jesus; and really, in 
spite of your immortal youth, it is good, as one leaves 
fifty well behind, to be moved on to work that may be 
done with vigour till near fourscore. You will leave 
Sherborne with infinite regret ; but you have made it ; 
and it will go ahead still if a fair successor is appointed ; 
and Mrs. Harper has a claim to comparative quiet. Then 
Oxford is a grand field for work, and you will still be the 
right man in the right place, e following his old course 
in a country new.' I am exceedingly glad ; and, but for 
the loss to the schoolmasters' squadron, I should not feel a 
shadow of regret. . . . — Yours ever, T. W. J. B." 

From the Rev. E. C. Wickham, Head-Master of 
Wellington. 

" Master's Lodge, Wellington College, 
Wokingham, Nov. 1, 1877. 

te My dear Harper, — I must send you a line to tell 
you with what immense pleasure I have read in the 
Times this morning the announcement from Jesus Col- 
lege. I am taking it for granted that you like the 
change, and thinking of it from the side of Oxford. 
You will be so thoroughly in place there. A real Head, 
who looks on his men as his charge, is the keystone 

I 
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in the arch which so many colleges are waiting for, and 
without which they are all to pieces. . . . What will 
the Head- Masters' Conference do ? But it is almost 
more important to have a voice that will be listened 
to on such subjects in University Councils. . . . 
— Yours very sincerely, E. C. Wickham." 



From the Head-Master of Bromsgrove. 

" King Edward's School, Bromsgrove, 
Nov. 2, 1877. 

"Dear Harper, — Will you accept my most hearty 
congratulations on the news I read in yesterday's Times f 
You have been a model to all us youngsters, and I 
devoutly thank God that there are such men to imitate 
and humbly follow. I wish you all the success and 
happiness at Jesus College which you have won at 
Sherborne. — Most truly yours, 

" Herbert Millington." 



Extract from a Letter of Mr. T. G. Bonney, of 
St. Johns College, Cambridge. 

"I wish you health and strength to preside long 
over Jesus College with the same energy and success 
that has marked your reign at Sherborne ; and may 
the undergraduates obey your call to work with as 
much alacrity as the sluggards did your summons in 
the morning. For do I not remember the hurried 
rush, like a small avalanche, on the stairs behind my 
bed, that followed the resounding shout from the 
bottom of the stairs ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

THE HEAD-MASTERS' CONFERENCE 

The work which Mr. Harper either found ready to 
his hand, or made for himself at Sherborne, would 
have been enough for most men, but his superabun- 
dant energy found outlets for itself in a multifa- 
rious activity which extended far beyond the limits 
of the school courts; As question after question 
of school management or school discipline had 
pressed for a practical solution, he had put him- 
self into direct communication with the head-masters 
of most of the public schools, with a view to availing 
himself of the experience acquired by other workers 
in the same field. This habit had served both to 
fortify his judgment and to win him friends. Again 
and again a correspondence which had begun with 
courteous formalities ended in the interchange of 
expressions of mutual esteem, which was only the 
prelude to a warm and lasting friendship; and as 
Sherborne developed and became a great school, and 
people outside Dorsetshire began to realise that it 
was a great schoolmaster that had made it so, his 
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influence gradually extended itself, and he became 
recognised as one of the first authorities upon educa- 
tional questions. 

The actual originator of the idea of an annual 
Head-Masters' Conference was undoubtedly Edward 
Thring. The credit of issuing the first set of invi- 
tations certainly belongs to him. It was to Mr. 
Harper, however, that the success of the Con- 
ference during the first nine years of its existence is 
mainly due. 

On December 21, 1869, there assembled at Up- 
pingham a little group of head-masters from first- 
grade schools in various parts of England. Sixty 
invitations had been issued, but some of the invited 
were too busy, and others too dignified, to attend. 
Only twelve actually presented themselves, the aris- 
tocracy of the English public schools being con- 
spicuous by its absence. Mr. Harper, of course, was 
there. At this meeting, small as it was, and assuredly 
of a tentative and preliminary character, the Head- 
Masters' Conference was born. It was resolved 
" that a society should be formed of head-masters, 
which should hold an annual meeting at a school, 
and that a fresh school should be selected year by 
year as the place of meeting,*" and further, "that 
the society should consist, in the first instance, of 
the head-masters of the schools now invited by the 
Conference.*" A list of schools was also made out. 
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After discussing some points with regard to the 
Endowed Schools Bill, and fixing upon the King's 
School, Sherborne, as the place, and December 28, 
1870, as the date of the first regular Conference, the 
twelve conspirators separated, " much encouraged by 
the result of the first meeting. 1 ' 1 

The Conference at Sherborne was of a far more 
formal character. Thirty-four members assembled 
in place of twelve, and the interests represented were 
wider, and ranged from Winchester and Shrewsbury 
at the one end of the roll, to Ruthin and Wimborne 
at the other. Moreover, letters had been received from 
the head-masters of Harrow, Marlborough, Welling- 
ton, Charterhouse, and other schools, expressive of 
regret at their inability to be present. The little fire 
of the year before was clearly in a fair way to kindle 
a considerable blaze. Mr. Harper himself presided 
for the first time over an assembly which subse- 
quently acknowledged him as its virtual director 
and controller. The detailed organisation of the 
Conference was deferred, on (the ground that a fur- 
ther acquaintance with the designs of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners was desirable before pro- 
ceeding to more definite arrangements, but an 
important step was taken in the appointment of a 
committee of head-masters "to represent school 
views, interests, and principles for the year." This 
committee, upon which Mr. Harper served until he 
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ceased to be a head-master, was the executive by 
means of which practical effect was to be given to 
the resolutions which should be earned at the annual 
conferences. It met, as a rule, in London, and very 
soon became a powerful engine of educational re- 
form. At the same time, it formed a very efficient 
protection to many of the schools against what Mr. 
Thring characteristically styled " the outside tinker- 
ing of Government. 11 The first committee con- 
sisted of the head-masters of Winchester, Eton, 
Harrow, Repton, Cheltenham, Clifton, Uppingham, 
City of London School, and Sherborne, with Dr. 
Ridding as chairman. 

The constitution of the Conference was settled at 
the meeting at Highgate in the next year. Who 
was to be allowed to attend? Here was an im- 
portant point to be arranged. The scheme had 
found favour in the eyes of the leaders of the pro- 
fession. This fact of itself was sure to attract 
others, and there was a danger of the Conference 
becoming unwieldy and the discussions desultory. 
It was decided that " the head-masters of all schools 
of the first grade, whether they be called public 
schools, endowed schools, proprietary schools, or 
colleges, be ex officio members of the School Con- 
ference. 11 But this was not sufficiently explicit, and 
the unenviable, and to a certain extent invidious, 
task of deciding what schools were included within 
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the meaning of the resolution was imposed upon the 
committee, whose decision was to be regarded as 
final. The list required continual revision, and one 
of Mr. Harper's last acts as a member of the com- 
mittee was to issue a circular to all schools that had 
any claim to be regarded as of the first grade, the 
answers to which were intended to make it possible 
to draw a more permanent line of demarcation. 

The Conference grew and flourished, and became 
loquacious, after the manner of conferences. Mr. 
Harper estimated that the report of the meeting 
at Birmingham would extend to a hundred pages. 
Every conceivable question that was of interest to 
the educational world found a place upon the agenda 
paper at one or other of the meetings. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the value of the oppor- 
tunities which were thus afforded of personal in- 
tercourse between the representatives of the various 
schools. The young and the obscure were enabled 
to avail themselves of the experience and the advice 
of their more mature and more illustrious fellows. 
The leaders themselves, it may be confidently as- 
serted, lost nothing by the realisation of the fact 
that others besides themselves were working in a 
common cause. 

And what had Mr. Harper to do with this ? It 
is not too much to say that he was the moving 
spirit of it all. He issued circulars, he drew up 
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reports, he served upon the committee, of which he 
was for some time the chairman ; there was hardly 
a document issued during those eight years at the 
foot of which his name does not appear. A refer- 
ence to the letters inserted at the end of the last 
chapter will show what other head-masters thought 
of the part which he played. Here are two more, 
which refer to a meeting of the committee in Lon- 
don, at which he was unable to be present. 

From the Rev. G. C. Bell, Head-Master of Marlborough. 

" Christ's Hospital, London, E.C., 
Oct 29 [1875]. 

" Dear HARPER,^Jf you could have been present in 
spirit yesterday, though. not in body, you would have 
been amused to see how helpless we found ourselves 
without your guidance and your budget. Dr. Benson 
will have told you already that in a very long sitting 
we only considered two matters — 

{< 1. Felsted, 1 on which I think you will approve our 
action. . . . 

" 2. I am afraid we have done a cruel thing in asking 
you to invite suggestions about the late examinations. 
But you have a great faculty for winnowing out rubbish, 
and know pretty well whence suggestions of value are 
likely to come. . . . — Yours very sincerely, 

"G. C. Bell." ^ 

1 This refers to the dismissal of Dr. Grignon from Felsted 
School. A petition was drawn up and presented to the Charity 
Commissioners, representing the desirability of providing a head- 
master with a right of appeal in case of summary dismissal 
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From Dr. Jex-Blake, Head-Master of Rugby. 

" Oct. 28, 1875. 

" Amicissime, — Desiderium tui nos omnes invasit, 
necnon timor ne flumine oborto submersus deperires. 
Id autem mihi quidem solatio fuit, reputanti Citharae- 
dorum optimo hodiernorum delphinum certe subven- 
turum eundem qui Ariona olim fluctibus eripuit. Si 
vales, valent omnia. Rerum ordo paullulum hodie 
omissus. Serus aderam ipse ut quern fefellissent Fer- 
rearum Tabulae Viarum clam in pejus mutatae. Ingressus 
concilium vidi Bensonum optimum virorum vice tui 
absentis praesidentem. Grignonio subveniendum affirm- 
averant ; id quod affirmabam ego quod ad pecuniam, 
gratiam, dignitatem attinebat. Nolebam autem affirmare 
Archididascalos omnes ubique et semperprius audiendos l 
quam dimittendos. . . . 

" Quae de examinatione Certificandorum puerorum 
maxime nostra interesse credebam, tibi in manum istam 
gubernatricem trado. Quae coram collegis maxime 
velim proferre Cliftoniam ingressis ita tibi commendo 
ut orem corrigenda corrigas, emendanda emendes, 
omittenda omittas, mihi insuper — si tantum otii fuerit — 
quae de singulis putes, plane scribas. 

" Haec tibi per lusum scripsi, nee lepide nee Latine : 
quae autem sentio, ea scripsi. . . . Nihil molestius mihi 
accidisse hodie potuit quam ut abesses concilio. 'Atcecjxikoi 
T/ves eramus quibus chartae, rerum ordo agendarum, con- 
silia tua deerant. Memorem mei velim facias uxorem 
optimam tuam. Scribas si forte vacas. Quae dixi ea tu 
in melius vertas. D.O.M. te conservet. Vale. 

" T. W. Jex-Blake." 

i Heard by the Charity Commission. 
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" Si scire velis quid absente fele fecerint mures, scito 
ne a muribus quidem minus fieri potuisse. Chartulae 
scilicet istius quam Agenda vocant, paene dixerim Agenda 
superesse omnia — (1) partim, (5) omnino, perfectum ; 
(2) (3) (4) (6) ne summo quidem tetigimus digito." 

The Conference always assembled a few days 
before Christmas. The following is a list of the 
schools at which it was held for the first nine years 
of its existence : — 



Year. 


School. 


Head -Master. 


1869 ' . 


Uppingham 


Mr. Thring. 


1870 . 


Sherborne . 


Mr. Harper. 


1871 . 


Highgate . 


Dr. Dyne. 


1872 . 


Birmingham 


. . Mr. Vardy. 


1873 . 


Winchester . 


. Dr. Ridding. 


1874 . 


Dulwich . . . 


. Dr. Carver. 


1875 . 


Clifton . . 


. Dr. Percival. 


1876 . 


Rugby . . 


. Dr. Jex-Blake. 


1877 . 


Marlborough 


. Mr. Bell 



This is not the place to give an account of the 
proceedings of the Conference. A mere enumera- 
tion of the questions discussed would fill several 
pages. Two subjects have been selected — (i.) The 
institution of the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate 
Examinations; (ii.) the question of the salaries of 
assistant-masters. 

The growing recognition of the responsibility of 
the managers of endowed schools to the nation for 
the use to which the endowments were put, which 
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was partly the cause and partly the result of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, suggested the desir- 
ability of instituting some system of examination or 
inspection ab eoctra^ which might be a security to the 
public for the satisfactory management of the schools. 
Every well-managed school had, it is true, even 
before this, adopted the obvious course of inviting 
examiners of known efficiency from one or both 
of the two Universities to test the quality of the 
teaching and the proficiency of the boys in at least 
the upper forms; but it was desired to make com- 
pulsory what had been done voluntarily wherever 
Governors had taken an enlightened view of their 
responsibilities. Accordingly, in all schemes for the 
management of schools formulated under the En- 
dowed Schools Act, 1869, there were inserted clauses 
to this effect : — 

" There shall be once in every year an examination of 
the school by an examiner or examiners appointed for 
that purpose by the Governors, and paid by them, but 
otherwise unconnected with the school. The examiners 
shall report to the Governors on the proficiency of the 
scholars, and on the position of the school as regards 
instruction and discipline as shown by the examination. 
The Governors shall communicate the report to the 
head -master. 

" The head-master shall provide for and report upon 
the examination of any part of the school which is not 
undertaken by the special examiners/' 
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The question of examination having been thus 
raised, it was felt by many head-masters to be a 
good opportunity to make an effort to clear away 
some of the confusion in which they were involved, 
and put an end to their needless multiplication. 
The education which a boy receives at school is 
avowedly intended, either directly or indirectly, as a 
preparation for the work of his life ; but up to this 
time there existed — and not unnaturally — a wide- 
spread reluctance to admit a boy to any of those 
professions to which entrance was gained by a quali- 
fying examination solely on the testimony of the 
school at which he had been taught. The profes- 
sions preferred to judge themselves of the merits of 
boys who desired to enter them, and so they had 
instituted examinations of their own. These exami- 
nations in many cases bore very little relation to the 
ordinary curriculum of the schools : the professions 
wanted, each of them, proof of some special kind of 
knowledge, but it is impossible for a schoolmaster 
to provide the necessary variety of instruction, and 
most undesirable to encourage premature specialisa- 
tion. The public school system is intended for boys 
in the lump : this is its strength ; it is a safeguard 
against the early development of professional narrow- 
mindedness. Boys were therefore obliged to choose 
between either submitting to two examinations, 
where it was considered that one might have been 
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made sufficient, or withdrawing themselves, in all 
probability to the detriment of their own education, 
from the regular school course for some time before 
leaving. An elaborate paper on "The Present 
Aspect of the Examination Question,'" drawn up by 
Mr. Harper in March 1871, and circulated among 
the members of the Head-Masters' Committee, 
enumerates eight different test - examinations as 
existing at the time : — 

(1.) College Examinations (Oxford and Cambridge) 

at Entrance and Responsions. 
(2.) London University Matriculation. 
(3.) For direct Commissions in the Army. 
(4.) Qualifying Examination for Woolwich. 
(5.) Civil Service " Preliminary" 
(6.) Royal College of Surgeons. 
(7.) Society of Apothecaries. 
(8.) Law Society. 

These were all worked independently of one another, 
and of the schools at which the candidates were 
educated, and varied indefinitely both in the subjects 
that were required and the age limit that was fixed. 
If these various examinations could be co-ordinated, 
and brought into some kind of acknowledged con- 
nection with the examinations of the schools them- 
selves, it was obvious that a great waste of time and 
labour would be prevented. 

In any satisfactory scheme of school examination 
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there were thus three considerations to be taken 
into account : — 

(a.) The legitimate expectation of the public that 
all endowed schools should submit themselves annu- 
ally to the inspection of some body of acknowledged 
authority and competence, to have their work tested. 

(&.) The no less natural desire of both Governors 
and head-master of every well-managed school to 
have an opinion from outside. 

(c.) The excellent opportunity afforded by the 
formulation of schemes under the new Act for the 
simplification of educational machinery and the 
elimination of superfluous examinations. 

It was in view of this that the scheme of the 
Oxford and Cambridge certificate examinations was 
drawn up. It was obvious that an examining 
authority, which was to pronounce upon the merits 
and demerits of our public schools, (i.) must possess 
undisputed authority, (ii.) must inspire general con- 
fidence. These two conditions are fulfilled (i.) in 
the State, (ii.) in the Universities, and nowhere else. 
Several considerations pointed to the Universities as 
the more suitable body of the two. Examination 
by a Governmental department was suggestive of 
" red tape," and continual interference, from which 
it was thought that the Universities might keep 
themselves more or less free. Again, such a system 
seemed to be very much what was needed to bring 
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the Universities into closer and more direct contact 
with the schools. The Universities also had at com- 
mand a practically unlimited supply of first-rate 
examiners. Finally, on more general grounds, the 
Universities were universally regarded as the highest 
authorities on education. 

The question of " leaving examinations " was dis- 
cussed at great length at the first regular Head- 
Masters' Conference at Sherborne in 1870, and the 
committee were empowered to approach the Govern- 
ment and the Universities on the subject. It was in 
the course of the committee's deliberations that the 
idea of University examinations of the schools seems 
to have been first discussed. The committee sat six 
times in the course of the following year to consider 
the matter, one of the meetings taking place at 
Oxford to meet an Oxford committee, and another 
at Cambridge to meet a Cambridge syndicate, which 
had been appointed on the application of the head- 
masters to the Universities. The advantages which 
the schools expected to gain, and which the Uni- 
versities seemed ready to give, are thus set forth 
in the report of the proceedings of the Head-Master's 
Committee : — 

" 1 . An authorised set of examiners to be furnished 
by the University to any school that applies for them, 
instead of the school authorities having to make private 
arrangements with the examiners. 
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" 2. A system of University examinations and inspec- 
tion, which there seems good reason to believe will be 
accepted as meeting the requirements of the Endowed 
Schools Bill in the best way. 

"3. An examination which, when established, will 
be accepted as superseding the need of any test-exa- 
mination by other examining bodies. 

" 4. A recognition of modern subjects. 

" 5. An examination which maybe passed before enter- 
ing the University, and may take the place (wholly or in 
part) of Responsions, and probably (in good time) of a 
matriculation examination." 

In March 1872, a draft scheme for the inspection 
of schools was drawn up at Cambridge, and a week 
later the Oxford committee issued a paper of criti- 
cisms and suggestions. These two documents were 
dismissed at a conference between the members of 
the Oxford committee, the Cambridge syndicate, 
and the Head-Master's Committee on April 26. The 
harmonious co-operation of the two Universities was 
most desirable, if not absolutely essential, and the 
result of the Conference was to dispel the doubts 
which had been entertained as to the possibility of 
their working together. A statement of the prin- 
ciples to be observed in the formulation of a scheme 
was published in the Times of November 25, and 
upon this a statute was based which was introduced 
at Oxford in Lent term, 1873. The first examina- 
tion under the joint-board was held in the summer 
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of 1874. It is needless to say that Sherborne was 
one of the schools which submitted itself to the 
harrow. 

It was not to be expected that a system of exa- 
mination so complicated and so far-reaching could 
be perfected at once, and for several years the 
Head-Masters' Committee and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Schools Examination Board were occupied in 
the task of criticism and reconstruction. After the 
first examination a circular was issued inviting com- 
ments from the various schools, and upon the replies' 
received was based a long letter to the Board. This 
was only one in a long series of communications 
which passed between the two bodies most interested, 
and which, though often concerned with delicate 
questions, such as the quality of the examination 
papers or the fees required from the schools, seem to 
have been conducted with a frankness and courtesy 
which did honour to both sides. The head-masters 
thought that the publication of the names of the 
schools in the lists of successful candidates would be 
very likely to foster an unhealthy spirit of rivalry ; 
but the Board replied that "examinations of the 
kind which they have established have been com- 
monly described by head-masters, and have been 
pressed upon the Universities, as a temporary or 
permanent alternative to a system of inspection by 
the State. This alternative, they believe, would 
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inevitably be regarded as illusory if they were 
debarred from giving any information respecting 
the schools which are examined." In 1875 Mr. 
Harper was chairman of the Head-Masters 1 Com- 
mittee. The negotiations with the Board were thus 
formally in his hands, and a vast amount of work 
had to be done in collecting and tabulating the 
experiences of the various schools, and communica- 
ting suggestions based upon them to the Board. 
A letter from Mr. A. Robinson, of New College, 
Oxford, the first secretary of the Board, bears testi- 
mony to the courtesy with which these negotiations 
were conducted: "I cannot thank you enough for 
the kind tone of all your letters.'" 

The new system of examination soon proved its 
capacity to supply a felt want. The number of 
candidates in Latin was 252 in 1874, 438 in 1875, 
and 622 in 1876. Objections were raised to it on 
the score of expense, and in 1877 Mr. Harper col- 
lected the opinions of the head-masters upon this 
subject. The opinions varied a good deal, but the 
general impression seems to have been that, though 
the expense was heavy, the article supplied was 
worth paying for. The Certificate Examination 
was regarded as a luxury, though an expensive one : 
inspection by Government, which seemed to be the 
only alternative, would very likely be just as expen- 
sive, and certainly not so much of a luxury. 
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At the Rugby Conference in 1876, Mr. Harper 
introduced the subject of "Salaries and Retiring 
Pensions, or other Provision for Assistant-Masters." 
A considerate care for the interests of those who 
worked under him was most conspicuous in his own 
dealings with them as long as he was a head-master 
himself, and subsequently, when he had become 
governor of other schools, on more than one occasion 
he earned the enthusiastic gratitude of assistant- 
masters who were in danger of what they believed 
to be unjust treatment, by stanchly insisting upon 
the justice of their protest or of their claims. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the way in which 
men who were themselves distinguished by more 
than ordinary ability and integrity appealed to 
him for assistance, submitted themselves to his 
advice, and endorsed the wisdom of his decisions 
on the most various questions. At Sherborne his 
relations to his assistant-masters were only a little 
less paternal than his relations to his boys, and it is 
hardly too much to say that he was looked up to by 
every junior member of the profession to which he 
belonged as their natural protector. The speech in 
which he introduced the subject is so much to the 
point, and the language and thought so character- 
istic, that a considerable extract from it is here 
inserted. 
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Extract from the Report of the Conference of Head-Masters 
held at Rugby, December 21st and 2,2nd, 1876. 

SALARIES AND RETIRING PENSIONS, OR OTHER PROVISION 
FOR ASSISTANT-MA8TERS. 

"The above subject was introduced for discussion 
by Mr. Harper, who said : I am afraid I cannot be 
very brief, and I am afraid I must be very dry, be- 
cause figures are very dry things. I know, moreover, 
that figures are very easily forgotten, and I have there- 
fore put down notes on a piece of paper, and shall be 
happy to give a copy to any gentleman in the room 
who will take it with him and ponder it out, arid help 
to solve what I believe to be a very knotty and urgent 
question. I believe it to be very urgent, because I 
believe that many masters of schools, from the top 
to the bottom, are villainously paid — (hear, hear) — and 
that a schoolmaster's trade, as a trade for making money 
and making a decent living, is the very worst trade in 
existence. And I believe my advice, which I have 
often given to able men, is right — ' Do not turn school- 
masters ; you can make your bread easier and better in 
other ways/ I believe that this is entirely wrong ; that 
it ought not to be so ; and, if our work is to be done 
properly, it must not be so. We have got very hard 
work to do ; we want the very ablest men in the world 
to do it; and they cannot work for ever at it. The 
work is too hard for us all to go on working for ever. 
I am a fair specimen of one who has worked twenty- 
five years or rather more, and that without missing 
a day ; but that is longer than most men's constitutions 
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can stand. And again, there is an increasing number 
of laymen employed, to whom the matter is of greater 
consideration still. Now I do not intend to raise this 
question at all as regards the great and glorious schools 
of the country. When there are £30,000 a year in the 
way of foundation, or when there is great renown, and 
great fame and glory, which is better than all the founda- 
tions in the world, centuries of grand work done, which 
gather like a halo around those great places, do as they 
will, they are able to provide, and do provide, men who 
are well paid in their work, and provision can be made 
for them after their work. I am aware there are 
schemes and regulations made for great schools, pro- 
viding retiring pensions of £400 and £500 a year. I 
only wish there were some for every first-grade school 
in England. But the question has to be raised for 
most of us here, who really are the working schools, 
who are doing the bulk of the work of the middle-class 
education of England. Now we have to do the hardest 
work ; we have to try to do it in the very best way, and 
we have to try to pay men properly for doing that very 
hard work. But just think for a moment what the 
facts are. We all know we are paid in three ways. 
We are paid first, — remember I am not speaking now 
of the greatest schools, because they are above these 
sublunary considerations; nor, again, do I speak of 
schools which give, or pretend to give, a very grand 
education for nothing. Some places can do it by the 
help of very large foundations ; other people pretend 
to do it without any such foundations, and it may last 
as long as the sinews of the energetic man carry him 
on, but is not to be perpetuated. Now I have taken, 
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as far as I can, the actual state of things existing 
at eight schools. I should have liked to have asked 
every master who is a member of the Conference what 
the actual payment is of every master employed in 
every school; but this is an amount of impertinence 
to which even I cannot come. But I have been able 
to find out a good deal. I have got pretty closely to 
the salaries paid to the masters of eight schools. Four of 
them are endowed schools, with not less than 250 boys, 
while the other four are more modern schools, colleges 
with not less than 500 boys each. Well, I base what I 
say, then, upon the evidence furnished by those eight 
schools. We are at present paid by three methods. 
We are paid (1) by salary; (2) by odds and ends, 
tuition and various small offices ; and (3) by boarding- 
houses. Now the average salary paid at these eight 
schools to a master is not more than £250 a year. In 
some of those eight schools there are large boarding- 
houses. The maximum earnings that I can make out 
as the average earnings of a boarding-house in the 
best paid of those eight schools do not exceed £700 a 
year ; and the very largest amount I can find, made 
out of odds and ends by any one master, is £188. So 
that, supposing a man has the average salary and these 
odds and ends, his income comes up to £383 ; if the 
salary and the maximum average of profit of a boarding- 
house, he may earn £950. Now I went through these 
figures with a good deal of closeness, and I came to 
the conclusion that there were not in those eight 
schools more than five masters who earned £1000 
a year; that there were not ten masters who receive 
a salary of £400 a year. — [A voice : Excluding head- 
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masters.] — I am not speaking of head -masters at all. 
There are not ten masters who are actually paid as 
salary for their work in tuition £400 a year ; and there 
are not two-fifths of the whole who are in a position of 
being able to keep a house over their heads in which 
they can comfortably support a wife and family. I 
think that this is a pretty true state of things as 
regards the first-grade schools of England, excluding 
the great schools, — I mean those made glorious by 
their money and their reputation, and which are quite 
above these smaller considerations of money, as much 
as a great Duke is ; — and, as I said before, I think 
it an extremely unsatisfactory state of things. If we 
are to be ( a profession,' doing, working for our living, 
we ought to earn comfortable bread for hard work, and 
we ought to earn bread, and perhaps butter, and perhaps 
cheese, for the days when we are old, which we plainly 
cannot do upon those salaries and those incomes. Now 
I venture to think that, instead of the average of the 
masters salary being £250, the average should be 
rather more nearly £350. I am quite aware that 
when a man first comes from the University he earns 
his bread at once, and there are various temptations 
to take to the schoolmaster's life, because he feels the 
independence of supporting himself, and very likely he 
may think £250 a year, especially if he has other 
emolument, sufficient. But when a man has learnt 
his trade, when he is a good master, a valuable man 
in the school, he certainly ought to receive, from his 
salary alone, at least £500 or £600 a year. So much 
for what a man ought to receive as a salary. Then 
there is the question of boarding-houses. Well, 
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according to my theory, a boarding-house should be 
for the convenience of the school. The origin of the 
boarding-house is, to enable boys to live under proper 
control, under proper home influences and the like, 
and to attend the school. The school I believe to 
be the centre and primary idea, and we ought to be 
paid for our work as masters of the school. I want, 
therefore, as far as possible, to raise our payment for 
tuition, and to raise our earnings as masters primarily. 
I look upon our profits in keeping boarding-houses 
as secondary. But do not misunderstand me. I do 
not look upon the payments we receive for our board- 
ing-houses as so much profit upon our bread and butter 
and beer ; but I think the charges should be such that 
all those things should be carefully and properly paid 
for ; and a fair, wide, good margin left to represent the 
care, the interest, the moral training, and the like, 
which are required at the hands of a boarding-house 
master. I think, therefore, a boarding-house master 
should be well paid. But I protest utterly against 
that abominable doctrine that a man is to be paid 
by his boarders, and not by the tuition fee paid to the 
school. He ought to be paid for his work done as 
a schoolmaster ; and then, if for the advantage of the 
school he undertakes the laborious work of the boarding- 
house, then he ought to get that payment which should 
fairly and duly represent all those anxieties, and what- 
ever falls upon him as being for the time in loco parentis. 
The tendency of the argument is this — that we must 
not in any way estimate the charge for a boarding- 
house except as co-ordinate with the right charge for 
tuition. The primary thing is the right charge for 
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tuition, and then the right charge for board. Thirdly, 
the other sources of income, private tuition and the 
like, I think should, as far as possible, be put into the 
hands of the younger masters of a school. I think it 
is a great pity to throw upon senior masters all that 
responsibility, as well as the responsibility of the 
boarding-house ; and besides, I think, as a rule, the 
younger men want the work which the private tuition 
implies. I think it is distinctly for their good to do it, 
and distinctly for the good of the school that they 
should be so employed. So that there are these points 
to be considered : — firstly, right tuition fees should be 
paid ; secondly, boarding-houses should be regulated 
upon the principle of being subordinate to the wants of 
the school, as being the means of bringing boys within 
the range of the school ; and thirdly, the other means 
of increasing income should be as far as possible given 
to men who have not boarding-houses, for the two 
reasons that (1) it does them good to have the work 
to do, and (2) that it does the school good if by giving 
them more work it makes them more able, or if it 
keeps more able men to do the work." 

A resolution was passed to the, effect that the 
Conference approved of the principles embodied in 
the suggested scheme, and the committee were in- 
structed to bring the matter before the Charity 
Commissioners. Mr. Harper accordingly wrote a 
letter stating the considerations which seemed most 
important, and suggesting "the possibility of pro- 
viding schemes for retirement or superannuation 
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funds or pensions, either by enlarging, in the interest 
of assistant-masters, such clauses as already exist for 
the benefit of head-masters, or by assigning certain 
capital sums from endowment to ' retirement funds,' 
and further appropriating to such funds a fair per- 
centage of all school fees." The reply of the Charity 
Commissioners was that, "while conscious of the 
necessity, in the interests of higher education, of 
offering inducements sufficient to attract and retain 
the services of able and scholarly men as assistant- 
teachers, they doubt whether they can themselves do 
anything better to secure this end than by leaving 
to the governing bodies and head-masters of the 
schools the fullest liberty of settling the terms on 
which such teachers should be engaged." It can 
hardly be doubted Mr. Harper's contention is theo- 
retically sound, and that the masters of a school 
ought to be paid, and paid generously, out of the 
tuition fees for all the tuition work they do, and 
that the fees ought to be sufficient to cover all such 
payments; but, practically, the adoption of high 
fees must inevitably tend, as was pointed out by the 
Commissioners, to the exclusion of all but the sons 
of those persons who are in good circumstances, and 
defeat the very objects for which endowed schools 
exist. It seems, therefore, that the arrangement 
which is at present in force in most schools — that 
the masters receive salaries for their tuition work 
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which are confessedly more or less inadequate, and 
are allowed to compensate themselves by keeping 
boarding-houses in the case of the senior among 
them, and taking private tuition in the case of the 
junior — is a tolerably satisfactory substitute for an 
ideal system. 

It will be convenient now to anticipate a little, 
and give some indications of the services rendered 
by Mr. Harper to his own old school and to others 
in the capacity of governor. The subject belongs 
chronologically to his Oxford life, but in reality his 
work in this sphere was only a continuation of his 
work at Sherborne. No attempt will be made to 
enter into any detail, and those who owed most to 
his assistance shall be left, in the main, to speak for 
themselves ; but it may be premised that it was Mr. 
Harper's privilege — he himself undoubtedly esteemed 
it as such — to serve upon the governing body of at 
least three schools at times of peculiar difficulty and 
danger ; and in each case it may be asserted, without 
any disparagement of his colleagues, who were often 
men of great eminence and great ability, that it 
was to him that the credit of the solution of those 
difficulties was mainly due. 

We may take the case of Uppingham first, as that 
was the school with which Mr. Harper was earliest 
connected. He became trustee soon after leaving 
Sherborne, resigned in 1883, was re-elected in 1886, 
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and retired finally in 1888, at which period his fail- 
ing health made it necessary for him to give up all 
work which it was possible for him to avoid. The 
letters which follow need no comment. They derive 
additional interest from the deep and lasting friend- 
ship which existed between Mr. Harper and Edward 
Thring. In 1878 Mr. Thring wrote: "My daily 
life is simply wretched, with an all-pervading sense 
of surrounding cold shade everywhere, and an expec- 
tancy that any moment may bring a fresh arrow out 
of the bush. And this has gone on for years. I 
did not know how much I could bear until I had 
borne it." Contrast this with the language of the 
letters which follow : — 

From the Rev. E. Thring. 

44 The School-house, Uppingham, 
January 27, 1880. 

" My dear Harper, — I must congratulate you heartily 
on having brought to a close the long confusion of 
Uppingham rule. For six -and -twenty years grisly 
Higgledy-piggledy has been solemnly enthroned, and 
I think we have now witnessed that royal potentate's 
death and burial without any lineal heir. The time 
has been too long for me to feel all the change at once ; 
but I do feel a new world opened and fresh interests. 
It was very good of you to come at such a busy time. — 
Believe me yours affectionately, 

"Edward Thring." 
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"The School-house, Uppingham, 
October 19, 1881. 

"My dear Harper, — I hear with much concern that 
it is your fixed intention to resign the trusteeship. I 
do not wonder at it : in your busy and useful life there 
must be so many calls. One thing I can say — that you 
have during your tenure of office here done the main 
work of laying down the lines on which things are to 
be carried on, and done it so completely, that whereas 
before any and every question might be of vital im- 
portance, and involve principles of life and death to the 
school ; now anything that turns up is outpost work, and 
only important for its immediate value. I thank you 
heartily in the name of the school and myself for the 
eminent services you have rendered us, and it has been 
a great pleasure to us having you here. Can you do 
anything for us in the matter of a successor? . . . — 
Believe me your affectionate friend, 

" Edward Thring." 



"The School-house, Uppingham, Rutland, 
April 21, 1883. 

" My dear Harper, — I have just heard that your 
place as trustee has been filled up. I wish to write 
and tell you what you have done for the school and 
me. 

" You made the trustees take a worthy view of the 
school, and not go on looking on it as a creature of their 
judgment, but as having rights. . . . 

" You established the main school working on a per- 
manent and satisfactory basis, which continues. 
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"You have, in consequence, relieved to a great ex- 
tent the closing years of my long slavery of much of 
the sting, as well as done a good public work. 

"I am very grateful for this. I do not think you, 
from your different experiences, have any idea of the 
benefit you have done me. Life is hard here, but it 
lias been what I still shrink from thinking about. 
Whether my prayer, 'Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, 1 be answered in this life, I 
cannot tell ; but this I know, that stay has much more 
of peace in it than it had, and this I owe to you. — 
Believe me ever your grateful and affectionate friend, 

"Edward Thring." 

From 1881 to 1890, Mr. Harper served on the 
Board of Governors of Wellington College. Again 
I leave those most interested to tell their own tale. 

From the Head-Master of Wellington College. 

" Master's Lodge, Wellington College, 
March 31, 1890. 

" My dear Harper, — I have only heard in the last 
day or two that you have felt obliged to give up your 
place on our Board of Governors. I must write you 
a line to tell you how sorry I am. You took the place 
when we were passing through a crisis, and I cannot 
say how much your counsel and labour (I fear, like 
others of your labours, too unstintedly given) added to 
the success and confidence with which we got through 
it. Your experience and mastery of detail made the 
governors trust our schemes, and gave me confidence, 
which I should not have had in my own judgment. 
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You saw us into more or less smooth water. I hope 
the governors will replace you with some other prac- 
tical and experienced man, but he will not have as 
much to do for us as you had. I have always felt 
that my happiest stroke . here was in persuading my 
governors to add an expert to their board, and my 
luckiest moment when they elected you. — Believe me, 
my dear Harper, always yours sincerely and gratefully, 

« E. C. Wickham." 

Extract from the Minutes of a Meeting of the Governors 
of Wellington College on March 5th, 1890. 

"The secretary reported that he had received a 
letter from Dr. Harper resigning his : governorship. It 
was thereupon moved by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
seconded by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and unani- 
mously resolved — 

"'That, although the governors have recently ex- 
pressed their regret at Dr. Harper's resignation of his 
membership of the Executive and Finance Committee, 
and their appreciation of his services, they cannot ac- 
cept the resignation of his governorship without a 
renewed expression of their sincere thanks for the 
valuable services rendered by him to the College during 
the time he had a seat at the board/ 

" The secretary was directed to communicate the 
resolution to Dr. Harper." 

King Edward's School, Birmingham, was also in- 
debted to Dr. Harper for assistance, of a kind which 
no one but himself could give, at the time when it 
was being reorganised under the provisions of a new 
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scheme. On hearing of his threatened resignation, 
Mr. Vardy, the head-master, wrote as follows : — "We 
really cannot spare your experience and the weight 
of your authority ; " and the governors, when they 
found that they had no choice but to accept it, 
passed a resolution "to express their deep sense 
of the valuable services rendered by the Rev. Dr. 
Harper during the time he has been a member of the 
board, especially during the reorganisation and de- 
velopment of the schools under the provisions of the 
new scheme." To the formal communication of this 
resolution to Dr. Harper, the Rev. H. W. Watson, the 
bailiff, adds — "Its formal expressions inadequately 
represent the regret manifested at your resignation, 
or the gratitude felt for your past services." 

At Shrewsbury, where Dr. Harper was governor 
from 1881 to 1888, it was the same. Mr. Moss 
wrote to urge him not to withdraw himself entirely 
from the service of the school. " We shall be con- 
tent," he says, " with any help that you can give to 
the school consistently with your health and en- 
gagements. HKeov fjfiiav iravro^ is an eminently 
true proverb, where the fj/uav is yours, and the 
irav appertains to any possible substitute for you.'" 
" You can hardly fail to be sensible of how often 
we trust to you for advice, and how often we act 
upon it," is the declaration of another member of 
the staff. 
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Dr. Harper was also a governor of Sherborne, to 
which office he was elected as soon as he ceased to 
be the head-master; of the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire ; and of the 
Oxford High School for boys, the head-master of 
which, Mr. A. T. Pollard, on being elected to the 
City of London School, wrote to Dr. Harper to 
express his " warmest thanks for great sympathy 
and kindness." 

From the letters which have been quoted, it is 
evident that Dr. Harper's services were in the 
greatest possible request ; that he threw himself 
into the work of each school as if it were the only 
one with which he had to deal ; that his influence 
and authority were enormous, even with so distin- 
guished a board of governors as that of Wellington 
College. The true history of many of the trans- 
actions in which he was called upon to play a part 
is probably known only to those who were actually 
engaged in them, and it is better that it should be 
so. There was sometimes fighting to be done, and 
when that was the case, Dr. Harper generally bore 
the brunt of it, always ready to take up arms in 
defence of a principle which he conceived to be in 
danger of being overlooked, or a comrade whom he 
believed to be in danger of being wronged. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD: WELSH EDUCATION. 

Dr. Harper was admitted to the office of Principal 
of Jesus College on November 14, 1877. At the 
beginning of the following year he came into resid- 
ence in Oxford. The educational world noted with 
interest the appointment of one who was afterwards 
described by a friendly Welsh newspaper as "the 
most robust and radical of reformers " to the presid- 
ency of an institution which had suffered less altera- 
tion at the hands of the University Commissioners 
of 1852 than any other. Though the fellowships had 
been partly thrown open, Jesus College remained in 
1877 the only instance in either University of the 
complete survival of the principle of local limitations 
as far as regards its scholarships. Moreover, only a 
few months before Dr. Harper left Sherborne, Com- 
missioners had been appointed under the Universities 
Act of 1877, with powers to make such alterations in 
the constitution and management of the Colleges as 
should seem to have been rendered desirable since 

the date of the last Commission. He thus found 
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himself plunged at once into the midst of the prepar- 
ation of a new scheme of management : the constitu- 
tion of the College was under revision. 

The following extract from a letter dated from 
Sherborne in October 1877 indicates the point of 
view from which he approached the consideration of 
the relation of the College to Welsh education in 
general, before any opportunity had been afforded 
him to enter into detail. 

" I hardly know what you mean by my ' Liberalism/ 
for I look upon myself as very moderate and conser- 
vative, and some of my fellow-labourers ridicule my 
Toryism. 

" In educational matters, as you know, I have thor- 
oughly sympathised with the objects of the different 
Schools Commissions, and am satisfied with the pre- 
sent Acts, and see abundant evidence of good from 
the working of many of the changes which they intro- 
duced : there is more work done, and it is being better 
done. 

" When, some years ago, the question was raised of 
dealing with the Welsh foundations under the powers 
of the Endowed Schools Act, I felt very strongly that 
it would be unjust to ignore the rights of either Wales 
or Jesus College, and I think so still. The College has 
suffered by the extreme narrowness of its foundation, 
and I think Wales has also suffered, and that the 
Welshman has not derived all the good out of Oxford 
which he would have done with wider associations, 
and that, therefore, a readjustment is necessary, in the 
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interests both of the College and of Wales ; but I don't 
think the College can justly take all the money for 
open scholarships and exhibitions, any more than Wales 
can ask the College to continue practically to exclude 
others from any benefits of the foundation. 

"Of course I can only speak in the most general 
way, but in the changes which are looming I do not 
see the necessity of violence or wrong to either of the 
two sides, and I do see real benefit likely to accrue to 
both, especially in the present greatly changed con- 
dition of the University." 

Closer acquaintance with the College soon made it 
apparent that change of some kind was most desir- 
able. We have here a crucial instance of the evils 
to which the principle of local limitations of the 
benefits to be derived from endowments may under 
certain circumstances give rise. The " close system " 
was not coeval with the College. Dr. Harper, after 
much careful research, declared that there was no 
public document to his knowledge which implied any 
absolute limitation to Wales during the first hundred 
and fifteen years of its existence. It was not until 
the year 1687 that " the exclusively Welsh character 
was stamped upon it by the arrangement of the 
Principal and Fellows, in agreement with the exe- 
cutors of Sir Leoline Jenkins, 1 and under the sanc- 
tion of the letters patent of King James II," 

1 Principal of the College, 
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From 1687 to 1857 the Welshmen had it all their 
own way, and as long as they were excluded from 
competing for scholarships and fellowships elsewhere, 
all the talent that was most worth educating in 
Wales found its way to the only College which 
offered an open door, to the mutual advantage of 
both givers and receivers. In 1857 there came a 
great change. The statutes of the Colleges were 
revised in the light of the report presented by the 
University Commission of 1852. The principle of 
local limitations received its death-blow. In one 
case after another scholarships and fellowships were 
thrown open to public competition. Restrictions 
had been the rule : they now became the exception. 
The old connections of the Colleges with provinces 
or districts were in most cases undermined. Nor can 
it be denied that the liberation of endowments from 
territorial restrictions, with all the loss of historical 
associations and picturesque individuality which it 
entailed, was the natural outcome of our modern 
civilisation, with its increased facilities for loco- 
motion and wide-spread diffusion of knowledge and 
education. The Commissioners, however, regarded 
the case of Jesus College as somewhat peculiar. 
Wales, with a language of its own, a history of its 
own, and a people of its own, debarred by its geo- 
graphical position and by its physical features from 
easy and rapid communication with the great centres 
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of national life, yet large enough in point of area 
and population to provide plenty of material froin 
which a college might select its scholars, seemed to 
present conditions under which the old close system 
might be allowed to remain in force, and might 
possibly be successful. And so the fellowships were 
thrown open in part, but the scholarships remained 
subject to much the same restrictions as before. 

As a matter of fact, however, the circumstances 
had been entirely altered by the opening of scholar- 
ships and exhibitions at other Colleges to Welsh 
boys. A close system may work well, and a close 
foundation perpetually renew its youth, so long as 
it possesses a large enough area to draw from, and 
so long as it is either expressly enjoined or tacitly 
understood that the best talent which that area 
produces shall not be at liberty to wander away 
elsewhere. New College has never had reason to 
repent of its connection with Winchester, or St, 
John's of its connection with Merchant Taylors 1 . 
Up to the time of which we are speaking, all, or 
mostly all, of the promising boys from Wales were 
obliged to go to Jesus College, for the simple reason 
that they were ineligible at any other College, and 
so the standard of proficiency had been maintained 
fairly high. But as soon as the Commissioners 
opened to Welsh boys the right of entrance into 
the University by other doors, the most able and 
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ambitious of them, who felt themselves fit to 
compete against all comers with some chance of 
success, preferred a wider field for the exercise of 
their powers, and hoped, by associating with those 
who possessed greater culture and wider views than 
the majority of their fellow-countrymen, to over- 
come the disadvantages which were almost in- 
separable from a provincial education. The Welsh 
College was too Welsh for the best of the Welsh- 
men. 

The result was a gradual deterioration of the 
standard of ability. There were the same prizes 
still to be won at Jesus College, but all the best 
of the boys who were eligible for them preferred to 
go elsewhere. The place became monopolised by 
a set of inferior scholars and exhibitioners. And 
this was not the only evil. The change of circum- 
stances reacted upon the Welsh schools from which 
the scholars came. Dr. Lloyd, then head-master of 
Bangor School, and afterwards Bishop of Bangor, 
wrote : 1 — 

" The exhibitions have been too often a premium 
on idleness and incompetency, and have had a strong 
tendency to demoralise the tone of education in the 
Welsh schools, owing to the ease with which they can 
be secured." 

1 The Western Mail newspaper, August 29, 1878. 
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Here is the testimony of a Fellow and Tutor of 
the College: 1 — 

" I suppose that the only object of the Commission 
of 1852-57 in leaving these scholarships close was the 
improvement of education in Wales. But no candid 
Welshman, I feel sure, can say that this has been the 
result. I have known the College for fourteen years, 
and through it have known more of Wales than I 
should have probably otherwise, and I can have no 
hesitation in saying that during that time the character 
of Welsh schools and Jesus scholars has, on the whole, 
deteriorated/' * 

Dr. Harper himself, when speaking at Llandovery 
in 1878, said :— 

"It was said just now by one of the speakers that he 
was old enough to remember the grammar-schools of 
Wales in a very bad condition. Why, if he had been 
born last week he would remember that ! Within that 
time I have seen many grammar-schools in the Princi- 
pality in a condition which I am certain would not be 
tolerated at the National Schools. The buildings of 
some of these were atrocious, and I pity the poor men 
who have to work in them as masters with such miser- 
able appliances as I have seen." 

A most conclusive exposure of the ill effects of the 
close system upon the College itself is to be found in 

1 The Rev. W. Hawker Hughes, in a letter to Dr. Harper, 
January 21, 1878. 
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a very able letter of Mr. Hughes which was pub- 
lished in the Western Mail newspaper of August 26, 
1878. " Instead of representing Wales, the College 
represents, and will continue to represent, unless some 
change is made, a gradually decreasing residuum of 
the Welsh population. 1 ' "If all the men from 
Wales who have taken high honours at Oxford — 
and I might say in Cambridge too — during the last 
ten years, had belonged to one College, the result 
would not be imposing.'" " As far as Jesus College 
is concerned, I think that, under the present con- 
dition of the supply of men, ten or even twenty 
years may again elapse before the College produces a 
first in the school 1 referred to." "Every Welsh 
parent prefers that his son should have a more 
enlarged experience of men than he is likely to 
meet with in Jesus College." "The Legislature, 
expressing the voice of enlightened opinion on the 
subject, has decided that, as the distribution of 
funds left for the relief of physical distress had 
better be readjusted when they tend rather to in- 
crease pauperism, so endowments left to provide 
learning may justly be freed from restrictions which 
would hardly be imposed upon them in the present 
day, when they are in danger of fostering ignor- 
ance. r) 

We may conclude, then, that the experience of 

1 Litere Humaniores. 
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twenty years had been sufficient to prove that the 
experiment of the University Commissioners of 
1852-67 in leaving Jesus College an absolutely close 
foundation as regards its scholarships, had, under 
the altered conditions, been a failure. Between 
February and July 1878 Dr. Harper found time to 
visit and inspect in person every grammar-school of 
any importance in the Principality. In July he 
presided at the Speech-Day at Llandovery School, 
and there gave the first public intimation of the 
lines on which the expected reforms were to be 
drawn up. 

" I feel like an impostor in being placed in the chair 
here to-day, for I have no right to it in any shape or 
form. The right person to occupy the chair at any 
school meeting is the head-master. I don't know 
whether you remember the story of Dr. Parr, the great 
head-master of Harrow, and the King. George III. 
went to see Harrow not long after the Doctors appoint- 
ment, and, according to the order of the place, he 
walked up the school in front of the King with his hat 
on. All were astonished, but he explained to the King 
afterwards that if any boy thought there was anybody 
in the world greater than he was, his power in the 
school -would be gone. These days are gone, but, at 
any rate, the right person to take the chair at any 
school meeting is the head-master. I feel very un- 
comfortable, for I have no claim at all to the position, 
except this very broad one of having been engaged in 
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education all my life, and in being now concerned with, 
and I hope very much interested indeed in, education 
in Wales. Here you are placed on a foundation alto- 
gether outside the Charity Commissioners ; but I don't 
think that a beatitude. I think you might be better 
if you were under the Charity Commissioners, who 
would find some scheme for the working of the school. 
Still you are outside our powers at present, and pro- 
bably you are not aware that a great work is being 
done in reforming and remodelling the schools in 
Wales, a great many of those in England having been 
already reformed. The work is going on all round you. 
Scarcely a school under the control of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners but will be visited by the Com- 
missioners, and helped by them to make the very best 
possible use of the various endowments. I take, of 
course, a very great interest in that work, and this was 
my reason for being here to-day. I wanted to see with 
my own eyes and to hear with my own ears what the 
state of education in this school was. If you will allow 
me, I will tell you my views upon the question of 
education generally first, and education in Wales in 
particular. 

" I am very anxious indeed to aid the Commissioners 
by every means in my power to get the best possible 
information, and to assist in carrying out, as far as in 
me lies, any scheme which they think right to make 
for the various schools in the Principality. Not only 
so, but I am also connected with Jesus College, Oxford, 
which, as you know, has large Welsh endowments. I 
have a vote in their disposal, and I am very anxious 
indeed that they should be used in the best way possible 
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for the good of Wales. Some of you know that twenty 
years ago there was a great change made in the Univer- 
sities. When I was at College, a Welshman could not 
stand for scholarships at any but three Colleges. All 
were then closed — this for that county, and that for 
particular counties and for different parts of England, 
so that a Welsh boy coming to the University had no 
place to rest the sole of his foot upon, if he wanted a 
scholarship, excepting at the Welsh College, as it is 
commonly called — Jesus College, Oxford — or at Balliol, 
and a few of the highest Colleges where the scholarships 
are open. Consequently the College drew all the most 
educated and the best boys in Wales, to whom the 
advantages of a scholarship were of the least importance. 
But about twenty years ago all these distinctions were 
swept away. Only at. Jesus College a strong fight was 
then made to keep the endowments close, as it was 
believed that this would be for the benefit of Wales. 
I think it was a great disaster to the College itself, to 
Wales, and to the Welsh schools. I don't mean to 
speak in the way I heard Mr. Gladstone speak about 
six weeks ago. I am not an enemy to all endowments 
— far otherwise. But Welsh boys have shown that 
they don't want or require narrow, close endowments. 
They have got heads on their shoulders ; and boys who 
are worth educating for the benefit of the State prefer 
to go in for smaller scholarships, open ones, than the 
close. The close scholarships have demoralised the 
College itself; they have done mischief to the schools, 
in teaching the boys to think that anybody was good 
enough for a Welsh scholarship, and diminishing that 
proper amount of emulation and the proper aspirations 
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of the boys in a school to distinguish themselves in that 
way. Among other changes, all this is now passing 
through the hands of Parliament. The Colleges will 
be changed, and all these endowments raised — and 
raised, I hope and trust, in the interest of Wales as well 
as of the interest of the Colleges. I am very anxious 
indeed that Wales should have every possible help, and 
I am also very anxious that the College should hold its 
head high, and that the boys should be proud of it, and 
not feel, as I heard one gentleman confess to-day, some- 
times ashamed to admit that he had been at Jesus 
College. One way in which the Welsh endowments 
can be used is distinctly in helping Welsh schools. I 
say this merely as a private individual who has got one 
vote on the question, and as one who is very keenly 
interested in it. And I may tell you that the College 
is taking steps in the direction of placing itself at the 
head of education in Wales. It wishes to connect itself 
with all the leading Welsh schools, and to help them 
by every means in its power. It believes that it will 
be doing its best work, and using the money intrusted 
to it by the founders to the best advantage and in the 
best possible way, by aiding the efforts of the Charity 
Commissioners to raise the Welsh schools. I don't 
understand at all why there should not be in Wales 
schools of the type of Marlborough. Of course you 
cannot expect schools like Eton and Winchester, 
because you have not got their endowments; but 
there is no reason why, at Llandovery, or at some 
central place, there should not be schools as large, as 
important, and doing as good a work as any of these 
schools of modern foundation, of which Marlborough is 
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a good type. Under the old ordinances the authorities 
of Jesus College were allowed to admit any boy who 
had been trained for a given number of years at one or 
other of the endowed schools in Wales to compete for 
any close scholarship. Advantage has been taken of 
this, and this is the first step in advance. The next 
step is .that they have asked for authority to use a 
considerable sum of money in improving the buildings 
of Welsh schools. They have also asked for power to 
give £400 or £500 in exhibitions at schools, to enable 
boys to remain longer at school than they would other- 
wise do, and thus get a better education. 

"I came here, I assure you, from purely selfish 
motives : I came here to learn, in the hope of carrying 
back with me to the University and elsewhere some 
information which might be useful in improving educa- 
tion in Wales." 

This address, moderate and studiously guarded 
as it was, set all that was narrow-minded in Wales 
in a flame. Furious letters appeared in quick suc- 
cession in the newspapers. The scheme which Dr. 
Harper had sketched in outline was described as 
"wicked" or "shameful spoliation ; " he was mag- 
nanimously advised "to think it over," lest some 
evil thing should come upon him. " The thing was 
preposterous " in the eyes of the self-chosen cham- 
pions of Welsh interests. The watchful Cerberus 
of the Principality rejected with scorn "the sop he 
offers us, with a good deal of flourish of trumpets." 
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Wales, it would appear, was about to be deprived 
of "the only one great literary institution " she 
possessed, with the alarming prospect of seeing it 
"handed over to German, French, English, or, 
for that matter, Cyprus boys," through the malign 
influence of the Principal and Fellows of the College. 
In the eyes of Dr. Harper's critics, it was a " Welsh 
College, mark you, founded especially to forward 
Welsh boys in one of the greatest Universities of 
the world ; " they knew nothing of the hundred and 
fifteen years during which no sign of limitation 
to Wales appeared in the statutes. There was a 
confused notion abroad that something which had 
hitherto belonged exclusively to Wales was now to 
be taken from her, and this was enough. The 
pathetic figure of the poor scholar from Wales 
played a prominent part in the discussion. He 
was invested with many picturesque attributes, some 
of which very commonly belonged to him in real 
life, while others, such as great culture and brilliant 
ability, still more commonly did not, and in this 
garb he was paraded to enlist the sympathies of the 
intelligent public on behalf of a wronged and de- 
fenceless individual, who was supposed to lie at the 
mercy of a rapacious and unprincipled corporation. 

Dr. Harper himself maintained a discreet and 
dignified silence, and refused to be drawn into the 
vortex of newspaper controversy. Perhaps he did 
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not regret, upon the whole, the quite unexpected 
stir which his speech had caused. Public attention 
had been attracted by it to the question of Welsh 
education, and the reform of Welsh education was 
his main object at the time. There was the less 
reason for him to take any personal part in the 
fray from the fact that his cause had been espoused 
by others, whose intimate knowledge of Wales and 
of the College rendered them still better able to 
speak upon the subject than he was himself. So 
he noted all that was said, but said nothing in 
reply until the first bitterness of the controversy 
had passed away. The recurrence of the prize-day 
at Llandovery School in the following year gave 
him an opportunity of replying to his critics in 
a dignified manner, and making accessible to the 
public a mass of information which fully justified 
the attitude he took up. The speech which he 
delivered on that occasion is so full and so con- 
clusive that it is here reprinted in externa. 

" My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I had the 
good or the bad fortune, as the case may be, to make 
some few remarks in this room last year upon the 
subject of education in Wales, and to say, in the merest 
outline, the kind of functions which I thought Jesus 
College might discharge, and the manner in which 
certain Welsh endowments might, in my opinion, be 
better utilised in the interests of Welsh education. 
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My fortune, I say, was good or bad — it was bad if 
men's minds have been led astray by the misrepresen- 
tations which have been scattered broadcast, both of 
my words and of the College, and of every one con- 
nected with it, so that fair unprejudiced discussion of 
the educational question is no longer possible ; it was 
good if it has served to lighten up some sort of interest, 
and to start some sort of action, which may yet con- 
tribute towards the educational movement in Wales. 
Now, as I hope that .Jesus College will be at the head 
of any such educational movement in Wales, and as it 
is impossible to discuss Welsh education without refer- 
ence to that College, I shall ask you to allow me to 
take this opportunity of stating what I believe to be a 
truer account of the College, and of the views which I 
myself hold upon the Welsh educational question, so 
far as it is concerned therewith, than can be gathered 
from the statements of those who have during the past 
year been enlightening public opinion upon the ques- 
tion. But I must premise that I speak only as an 
individual member of the College, upon my own re- 
sponsibility only, and that the papers and documents 
from which I quote are public, being most of them in 
print, and the rest obtainable, as I myself obtained 
them, from public offices, at no great cost. I must 
first endeavour to clear away some clouds of mist which 
may possibly envelop the question, owing to the per- 
severance with which they have been raised, and the 
credit which somehow attaches to reiterated assertion. 
I would notice three statements contained in a letter 
which criticised the few remarks I made in this room 
last year as of this character. 'At this very moment 

M 
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here is the head-master of what is really and truly the 
richest College in Oxford — a Welsh College, mark you, 
founded especially to forward Welsh boys in one of the 
great universities in the world, — here is this head- 
master, I say, going to deprive us of the only one great 
literary institution we have, and hand it over, as you 
very truly say, to German, French, English, or, for that 
matter, Cyprus boys/ First, then, the College is de- 
scribed as ' really and truly the richest College in 
Oxford/ and in further detail we are told that ( a rich 
heritage, to the amount (incredible as it may seem to 
them) of .£18,000 a year, has been left by the great 
Tudor Queen Elizabeth, and by other Welsh bene- 
factors of Wales, for the education of Welshmen ; ' and 
more recently I am told that a proclamation has been 
issued to the people of Wales, calling on them to rally 
in defence of their right to endowments of £20,000 a 
year, of which there is imminent danger of their being 
despoiled. Blue-books can be obtained for a few shil- 
lings containing the reports of different University 
Commissions, which show that at least a dozen Colleges 
in Oxford have larger endowments, and that 'the 
richest College in Oxford ' has at least four times the 
income of Jesus College. The £18,000 a year was 
arrived at by adding together the gross income of 
the College, the gross income of the property held 
in trust by it, and finally the gross income of all the 
livings in the gift of the College ; and I presume that 
the £20,000 was adopted as a round sum which had 
an effective ring about it. There are, however, as 
I have said, printed reports which show that the 
total external income of the College in 1871 was 
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£12,847, 9s. 9i; but this includes £1080 paid over 
from the Meyrick Trust, and about £300 belonging 
to the Channel Islands foundation, which sums are 
not part of the 'corporate property' of the College. 
Again, £1224, 4s. is assigned for the augmenta- 
tion of benefices, more particularly of Holyhead and 
the neighbouring vicarages ; a further sum of £750 
is paid to the University for the professoriate ; and 
lastly, the costs of management, rates, taxes, re- 
pairs, &c, amounted in that year to £1394, 17s. 7d., 
to say nothing of the subscriptions and donations which 
are always attached to property (and especially to 
collegiate property), and in that year reached £357, 2s. 
These sums make up a total of about £5106, 3s. 7d., 
to be deducted before we begin to estimate the net 
corporate income which is really available for college 
and educational purposes. This statement is worth 
this brief allusion only so far that the powers of a 
college for work, and especially for work outside itself 
and the University, depend very materially upon the 
income which it has at its disposal. One word, too, 
about the Meyrick Trust, to which I have just alluded. 
The same report shows that it is an important trust, 
and that its net annual income is from £1500 to 
£1600. The words of the will of the Rev. Edmund 
Meyrick (formerly scholar of the College, and sub- 
sequent probationer, but never actual Fellow) are, 
* Whereas I always intended to bestow a good part 
of what it should please God to bless me withal for 
the encouragement of learning in Jesus College in 
Oxford, and for the better maintenance of six of the 
junior scholars who are or shall be scholars of the 
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foundation of the said College, out of the six counties 
of North Wales, I do give, devise, and bequeath all my 
real and personal estate, other and besides what is 
or shall be disposed of by will, codicil, or deed/ &c., 
' unto every one of the said six scholars, particularly 
and severally, the annual sum of ten pounds of lawful 
money of Great Britain/ ' And for the maintenance 
and settlement of six exhibitioners in the said College, 
natives of the said six counties of North Wales, or of 
any or either of them, and of my kindred, if such of 
the number of exhibitioners may be found : else such 
exhibitioners to be others of the said six counties to 
make up the said number of six ; I do give to each and 
every of the said exhibitioners the annual sum of eight 
pounds lawful money of Great Britain during his resid- 
ence in the said College/ ' And the remainder of the 
yearly rents and of such part of my estate, other than 
and beside what thereof is and shall be by this my will 
. . . devised or bequeathed otherwise, I do give, devise, 
and bequeath to and for .these further uses and pur- 
poses ; that is to say, for the buying of advowsons for 
•rectories, impropriations, or vicarages, whereto the Prin- 
cipal for the time being and the Fellows of the said 
College shall or may, as patrons thereof, present fit 
persons thereto out of the said number of six scholars ' 
— or in default, one of the said six exhibitioners — or 
in default, one of the North Wales Fellows. The trust 
has been administered throughout under the directions 
df the Court of Chancery, and from the ' remainder of 
the yearly rents ' one advowson was purchased, viz., that 
of the Rectory of Llandow in Glamorganshire, to which 
the presentation was made in accordance with Mr. 
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Meyrick's will. It became, however, impossible to 
comply with the terms of the bequest when the dis- 
tinction between the North and South Wales scholar- 
ships was given up, and the purchase of advowsons was 
on other grounds undesirable. The Court of Chancery 
accordingly varied the scheme from time to time, and 
eventually directed the payment of .£240 a year for 
scholarships, and £840 a year for exhibitions, and by a 
later order assigned .£300 a year, the interest of accu- 
mulations of the trust, for minor exhibitions or pensions. 
Thus the whole trust has throughout been adminis- 
tered under the directions of the Court of Chancery — 
any accumulations have been paid into the Court, and 
any investment made under the sanction of the Court — 
and the whole annual income has been spent in scholar- 
ships and exhibitions conferred in accordance with 
decrees and ordinances upon natives of North Wales 
prior to 1857, and natives of Wales since that date. 
Such is the reply of the facts given by the report of 
the University Commissioners in 1874 to the statemeut 
made in 1 878, that ' for a hundred years, probably, no 
founder's intentions have been so much trampled on as 
those of Jesus College, especially those of the founder 
Meyrick/ The paragraph which describes Jesus Col- 
lege as ' really and truly the richest college in Oxford ' 
makes the second statement, ' A Welsh College, mark 
you, founded especially to forward Welsh boys in one 
of the greatest universities of the world.' There is a 
comment by anticipation upon this latter statement in 
the report of the Oxford University Commissioners, 
dated April 27, 1852. 'The local restrictions of this 
College are in some respects peculiar. The result 
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of the numerous limitations of the benefactions be- 
fore and since the statutes were imposed, has been 
the almost entire closing of a College which, on the 
face of its statutes, presents no restrictions whatever. 
Whether the original founder had any intention of con- 
fining his College to Wales is difficult to ascertain. No 
such intention is expressed in the charter given at his 
request by Queen Elizabeth ; and of the eight Fellows 
and eight scholars appointed in the first instance by 
that sovereign, two certainly (Andrewes and Dove), 
and probably (to judge by their names) the larger part, 
were not of Welsh extraction/ In reference to this 
passage in the Commissioners' report, it was brought 
to my knowledge at the beginning of this month that 
there is a statement in Dr. Ingram's History of the 
Colleges in Oxford, that Dr. Hugh Price petitioned 
Queen Elizabeth for permission to found a College for 
the education of Welsh youths, and that the passage is 
marked as a quotation, and refers accordingly to some 
authority. I immediately consulted Dr. Stubbs, Canon 
of St. Paul's, and Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, as being probably the best living authority 
upon such questions, and ascertained that Dr. Ingram's 
statement is borrowed from Antony Wood ; and that 
the only reference given by Wood for any of his state- 
ments about the foundation of Jesus College is to the 
documents in the treasury of the College. No copy of 
Dr. Price's petition is mentioned in any list of the 
College deeds which I have yet discovered. Canon 
Stubbs searched the Bodleian Library without success, 
and ascertained that it is not noticed amongst the 
Domestic State Papers at the Record Office. At his 
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suggestion I applied to Mr. Hardy, the Deputy Keeper 
of the Records, at the Public Record Office, and 
although there are there the original letters patent 
and other important documents, he informs me that 
' the petition of Dr. Price does not appear to be among 
the records in that office ; if still extant, it should be in 
the collections of the State papers, but the calendars 
do not notice any such document/ The petition then, 
until the original can be found, must be judged only 
from the letters patent, which recite his wish to endow 
the College with ,£60 a year, ' for the benefit and en- 
couragement of the fellows and scholars students 
therein/ but omits any allusion whatever to any further 
purposes : which is the more remarkable if any such 
purposes had been expressed in the petition. The 
letters patent themselves are absolutely general. The 
Queen recites her obligation to the Almighty for His 
' boundless benefits towards us and our realm of Eng- 
land/ and His granting to her the government ' of this 
our realm 'of England/ and declares her purpose to 
found a college for € the common advantage and pros- 
perity of the Church of Christ, of our realm, and of our 
subjects/ It is also observed in the report that the 
names of several of the first fellows and scholars are 
not, apparently, Welsh — such are Huick, Cotterell, 
Johnson, Huyt, Higgenson, Downehall, Wilford, Yeo- 
mans, Plat, Osmunde, Garthe — and although it would 
not be safe to draw any definite conclusions from names, 
only, it is certain that two of the scholars, Thomas 
Dove, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, and Lance- 
lot Andrewes, subsequently Bishop of Winchester, 
were not natives of Wales. These first letters patent 
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are dated June 27, 1571. The second letters patent 
of Queen Elizabeth, dated July 7, 1589, and those of 
James I., dated June 1, 1621, are equally silent as 
to any limitation to Wales; and so are the College 
statutes of 1622, which are copied to a considerable 
extent from the statutes of Brasenose College, and 
omit limitations which occur in the Brasenose statutes, 
as inapplicable to Jesus College, without inserting 
others which might be applicable to its condition, had 
there been any. 

"In short, there is no public document to my 
knowledge which implies any absolute limitation in 
Wales during the first hundred and fifteen years of 
the College's existence, from 1571 to 1686. Nor are 
the benefactors all Welshmen — Herbert Westphaling, 
Bishop of Hereford, who gave the College its first 
land ; Mr. Stephen Rodway and Mr. Robson, both 
citizens of London ; Mrs. Robinson, widow of a London 
citizen ; Mr. Budde, of the city of Winchester, King's 
auditor for the Western Counties ; Sir John Walter, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer; William Back- 
house, Esq., of Swallowfield, Berkshire, were all natives 
of England. Other benefactors were Welshmen, but 
Mr. Thomas Reddrick, Bishop Parry, Mr. William 
Prichard, Dr. Oliver Lloyd, Mr. William Thomas, Dr. 
Thomas Gwynne, the executors of Sir Thomas Wynne, 
alone limit their benefactions by will or deed to 
.natives of Wales. Bishop Rowlands, who founded 
Bottwnog School, and provided that the master should 
at all times be an Englishman for the sake of the 
language, and Sergeant Owen, limited their endow- 
ments to certain Welsh schools, but required the 
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scholars to be elected 'indifferently.' The fellowship 
of King Charles the First was founded for the benefit of 
natives of the Channel Islands. Limitation by family 
is a common feature in most of the earlier endowments. 
Though it was then the Welsh College during this 
period, it was not exclusively Welsh either in theory 
or in practice. The Principals (appointed for the first 
sixty years either by the Crown or the Chancellor of 
the University) were Welsh, and the majority of the 
Fellows and scholars were Welsh, but not necessarily 
so, according to any documents which I have yet dis- 
covered, and in 1686 three of the Fellows were cer- 
tainly Englishmen, a fourth being a native of Jersey. 
Moreover, amongst the ' entrances ' there are gener- 
ally some of English birth, though hardly any amongst 
the poorer classes of students. In 1686 I think that 
nearly one-third of the 'non-foundation men' of the 
higher social grades were English, and the College was 
apparently considerably larger than it is now. It has 
long ceased to have any such English connection. It 
is curious to turn from the picture of the 'glorious 
Tudor Queen,' and the supposed endowment of 
£18,000 or £20,000, to the facts borne out by the 
stern reality of history. Queen Elizabeth gave the 
College the site and ruinous buildings of White Hall, 
recently dissolved, and is said to have allowed timber 
to be cut in the forest of Shotover for the repairs 
thereof. Dr. Hugh Price spent most of his capital 
(there is a tradition that he spent £1000) upon the 
College buildings, and started the College into exist- 
ence with a capital sum of £600 for its endowment, 
which gradually accumulated to £700, and was de- 
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posited first with the Goldsmiths' Company at five per 
cent., and afterwards, in 1606, with All Souls' College 
at seven per cent. In the year 1612 the entire income 
of the College was £50 a year, and although the lands 
of Bishop Westphaling came into the possession of the 
College in that year, one cannot help sympathising 
with the doleful comment of the Principal of the day, 
€ and this is all the lands which the College hath as yet 
in esse' In 1631 the income was £229, lis.. 8d., and 
in 1686, which is the end of this period of the history 
of the College, it had grown to £884, 0s. lid. It was 
in the following year, 1687, that the exclusively Welsh 
character was stamped upon the College by the arrange- 
ment of the Principal and Fellows, in agreement with 
the executors of Sir Leoline Jenkins, and under the 
sanction of the letters patent of King James II. Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, who had been Principal of the College, 
and subsequently filled many high offices in the State, 
left all his property to the Principal and Fellows of 
Jesus College, e the good ' of which € he tells us he had 
principally in his eye ; ' but he charged it with certain 
payments, and amongst others with one of £120 a year 
for the Fellows and scholars, under certain stipulations, 
which are duly set forth in his will, in the following 
words : — c And in regard there is nothing in this world 
more valuable in a society of men that follow liberal 
and pious studies than peace and concord among 
themselves, specially in electing foundation men, to- 
gether with a great exactness in observing and per- 
forming the wills and dispositions of their founders and 
benefactors, my design in the settlement of this one 
hundred and twenty pounds a year upon the College is 
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to engage them (if it may be), before they receive any 
part of it, to fill up all fellowships and scholarships that 
are now vacant, and to set forth in one scheme the 
present sixteen fellowships and sixteen scholarships of 
the said College, and therein to show to what diocese, 
county, town, place, or family, each by the disposition 
of the respective founders and donors doth, and ought 
of right to belong : and in case there be any of those 
places which are not already so assorted and fixed by 
the particular donors, then to set forth in the said 
scheme how and to what dioceses, counties, and places 
they may by the King's Majesty's authority as royal 
founder, succeeding in the right of our first foundress, 
Queen Elizabeth of famous memory, be assorted and 
appropriated, in their judgments, with strict regard 
unto the donations and dispositions of the particular 
benefactors respectively, and with most advantage to 
the peace of the said College/ An indenture was 
accordingly drawn up in which the Principal and 
Fellows first recite the above provision of Sir Leoline's 
will, and then proceed : ' Now this indenture wit- 
nesseth that the said Principal, Fellows, and scholars, 
out of the just love and gratitude they have and do 
owe to the memory, last will, and desire of their late 
pious and munificent benefactor, the aforesaid Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, and for the preservation of perpetual 
concord and amity within the said College, and to pre- 
vent all disputes in elections of Fellows and scholars, 
have, of their own assent and consent, and with respect 
to the memory of their former pious benefactors, do for 
themselves and their successors covenant, promise, de- 
clare, and agree ' to the arrangement set forth subse- 
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quently in the scheme ; and conclude by ' renouncing 
all right and power to elect, admit, receive, or allow of 
any person for Fellow or scholar that is not qualified as 
to his place of birth or otherwise according to the tenor 
and true meaning of these presents/ It is obvious that 
the indenture could not renounce rights if they did not 
exist, and that it did renounce rights when it limited 
fellowships henceforth to the natives of certain localities, 
although the actual holders of such fellowships had been 
elected without such limitation. 

"The Commissioners of 1852, with all these docu- 
ments before them, report, 'The great interference 
with founders' wills effected by the scheme of Sir 
Leoline Jenkins, on the ground of general expedi- 
ency, also furnishes a precedent for any plan for 
a more beneficial distribution of the endowments than 
has hitherto been made/ Any one who will com- 
pare the scheme and the wills will see that limitations 
of birth are introduced by the former in very many 
cases, which are certainly not so prescribed by the 
latter. He will also notice many other discrepancies, 
as, for instance, that Sir John Walter gave the College 
£1000, which produced £60 a year, and Mr. Rod way 
£500, which yielded only £30 ; but that Mr. Rodway 
is regarded as the founder of one fellowship and one 
scholarship, limited to Wales ; Sir John Walter of only 
half a fellowship and one scholarship not so limited; 
and that Bishop Westphaling is credited as contributing 
only a sufficient endowment for half a fellowship, instead 
of a whole fellowship, for which his rents made ample 
provision, or the two fellowships for which his gift 
stipulated, though perhaps hardly provided. He will 
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be surprised to find two scholarships assigned for ever 
as of the foundation of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
David's in consideration of a payment of ,£80 a year, 
which was only guaranteed for twenty-one years (the 
longest time allowed by law), and actually ceased in 
1718. In short, he will have great difficulty in dis- 
covering any principle upon which the number of the 
open fellowships is reduced and the benefactions 
assigned except upon that of ' expediency/ as sug- 
gested by the Commissioners. No doubt the scheme 
was drawn up with the best possible intentions, with 
an earnest desire for the good of the College and of 
Wales ; and the College was, as we have seen, more 
Welsh by its connection than by the terms of its en- 
dowments. It was the time for local limitations ; they 
were necessitated by their universal prevalence; and 
as a Welsh boy was ineligible for the endowments of 
almost every other College, it was reasonable for the 
Principal and Fellows to reserve all that they could for 
Wales, and as far as possible to shut out the English 
boy. The whole proceeding is also perfectly legiti- 
mate, and was sanctioned by the competent authority 
of the King. All that I would press is: (1) that the 
Commissioners of 1852, and those who believe that 
their conclusion was a just one, should not be branded 
with the imputation of a total disregard for ' Founders' 
intentions/ and (2) that if the ' King's Majesty's autho- 
rity as royal founder ' may in 1687 sanction a scheme 
drawn out in the general interests for the administra- 
tion of endowments, it is not 'spoliation' or 'rob- 
bery/ or any other heartless iniquity, to suggest that 
the alterations of times and circumstances require 
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a reconsideration of that scheme under 'the Queen's 
Majesty's authority as royal founder, succeeding in 
the right of our first foundress, Queen Elizabeth of 
famous memory/ The third statement to which I 
have alluded is that s here is this head-master, I say, 
going to deprive us of the only one great literary 
institution which we have, and hand it over, as you 
very truly say, to German, French, English, or, for that 
matter, to Cyprus boys.' This charge was brought 
against me in the first instance as a criticism upon the 
words which I used in this room last year, and it has 
been repeated in various forms, and in more and more 
violent and offensive language, from that time to the 
present. I could confidently appeal to any one who 
heard me whether or not such imputations and in- 
sinuations are justified, but it may serve a better 
purpose if I state more definitely the conclusions 
which I have really drawn, and the objects with 
which I am working; although I shall, in fact, be 
merely enlarging upon the remarks which I then 
made, and which were based upon some notes which 
I had previously printed, with the view of courting an 
expression of opinion, under the title of ' Notes upon 
the Meyrick Trust.' I must first remind you that the 
present ordinances of the College have been in opera- 
tion for only twenty-two years, having been made by 
the University Commissioners in 1857, and that before 
my election to the office which I now have the honour 
to hold, a new Commission had been appointed to con- 
sider changes already required after the lapse of only 
that short time in the University and Colleges of 
Oxford ; and that, therefore, it was necessary for me 
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immediately upon my appointment to form an opinion 
for myself as to the working of the College under its 
existing ordinances, and the changes, if any, which 
might be desirable in them. 

" In 1 857 local limitations as to scholarships were abol- 
ished at every other College in the Universities. Scholar- 
ships which before were restricted to natives of counties 
or dioceses, or other limits far narrower than Wales, were 
thrown open to every applicant, wherever born. The 
principle adopted was that which is laid down in the 
report of Lord Taunton's School Inquiry Commission in 
1868. ' We have said that in our judgment the freer the 
competition the better. Wherever a privilege is to be 
given as a prize, restrictions are a grievous evil. They 
damage the value of the prize far more than they 
benefit those who are thus protected in the competi- 
tion. The scholarships and fellowships at Oxford not 
only did little good when they were close ; they did 
harm. And in spite of the many arguments urged 
in their favour, few have any doubt now that to open 
them was a necessity/ I have searched through the 
University Calendar, and I cannot find any scholarships 
subject to local limitations, excepting six at different 
Colleges limited to the Channel Islands, and ten at 
Exeter College with preference for boys born or edu- 
cated in the old diocese of Exeter, though none of 
these are allowed to sink to a low standard without 
being thrown open. School limitations were reserved 
under the University Act of 1854, and stand upon a 
different footing, as schools are entirely open, without 
any restrictions or preferences, but even these have been 
greatly relaxed, and in some cases entirely abolished. 
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" Meanwhile Jesus College affords the sole instance 
of the absolute survival of local limitations in its 
scholarships; and the consequence is that its scholars 
find themselves at a disadvantage in the University, 
and that there is little credit attached to their posi- 
tion as scholars when under the suspicion that their 
distinctive gown is due to their place of birth or 
other accident, and not to merit. Accordingly, as I 
said last year, and printed the ' notes/ ' Welsh boys are 
not now, as a rule, sent to Welsh schools, or to Jesus 
College, whose parents can afford to send them to 
English schools and other Colleges. The abler boys 
of Welsh schools are sent to compete for open scholar- 
ships of less value, rather than for the valuable scholar- 
ships limited to Wales. The College consequently 
loses both intellectually and socially. There is little 
vigorous intellectual life in the undergraduate mem- 
bers to keep up the academical standard, and it 
gradually offers fewer and fewer of the collateral 
advantages of a university education/ Boys have in 
the last year declined to compete for scholarships, on 
the acknowledged ground that they do not wish 'to 
stand upon their nationality/ and I have watched 
some, whose circumstances I have known, poor boys, 
sons of poor parents, competing over and over again 
for open scholarships, instead of stretching out their 
hands to accept our close scholarships. 

" I think that boys are right to compete for the open 
prizes, and that they are taking the better and the 
braver line, but the consequence is that the Oxford 
Calendar prints ominous returns as to the falling away 
of the academical standard of the College. In the four 
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years 1862 to 1865, before the universal opening 
of other scholarships was developed and its influ- 
ence fully felt, there were five Welsh scholars of 
Jesus College in the first class in classics in the first 
public examination ; in the fourteen subsequent years 
there has been one only. In the final schools those 
earlier scholars generally attained second classes, 
and in the four years from 1864 to 1867 seven Welsh 
scholars won that honourable position — only one Welsh 
scholar has reached it since that time. The first class 
in classics in the final school would have had no repre- 
sentative from Jesus College in the last sixteen years, 
but for the marvellous energy and ability of one man, 
whom I should pain if I mentioned him by name. In 
the first class in mathematics there have been two 
Welsh scholars during the same period. In the five 
years from October 1873 to October 1878, 188 natives 
of Wales and Monmouthshire matriculated as members 
of the University of Oxford, but only 70 of them as 
members of Jesus College. More of them were hold- 
ing open scholarships at other Colleges than close 
scholarships at Jesus. At Corpus, New College, Univer- 
sity, Balliol, Christ Church, Merton, Hertford, Wadham, 
St. John's, and Keble Colleges I traced at Jeast twenty 
scholars and four open exhibitioners, who twenty-two 
years ago were ineligible at most of them. The aboli- 
tion of restrictions has been, admittedly, of enormous 
benefit to education in England — within the last fort- 
night a memorial has been addressed to the University 
Commissioners by several of the head-masters of the 
great schools, expressing € their strong and unanimous 
opinion that the system of awarding entrance scholar- 

N 
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ships by open competition is on the whole most 
beneficial to the schools concerned and to the candi- 
dates themselves ' — it is not without benefit to Wales. 
The head-masters of two Welsh schools, Llandovery 
and Brecon, have already turned its influence to ac- 
count, and raised the standard of education, till their 
best boys care not where their competitors come from 
in the fair open field of the University, and win, and so 
are proud to wear their honours. I have no fear for 
Welsh boys, if they can only get their start by good 
school teaching. In my long school-life there are 
three, possibly four, boys who have left behind them 
on my memory the impression of their great ability ; 
of these two were Welsh by residence, birth, and 
extraction. But, say my critics in the newspapers, 
'there are more than half the endowments at Balliol 
"close" at the present time/ 'the endowments at 
Balliol, admittedly the most distinguished College at 
Oxford, are chiefly confined to Scotchmen on the Snell 
and Warner foundation/ The Oxford Calendar for 
1879 will correct this statement, as it shows that there 
are twenty-six scholars, of whom twenty-two were 
elected without any restriction whatever, and four 
are BlundeU scholars, and must therefore have been 
elected from Blundell's school at Tiverton, if any fit 
candidate offered himself. It also shows that there 
are thirty-seven exhibitioners, of which three are 
described as local, one as the Warner Exhibitioner, 
and eleven as Snell Exhibitioners, the rest without 
limitation. I do not know the restrictions as to the 
three local exhibitioners, but the Warner Exhibition is 
confined to ' natives or those whose fathers were natives 
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of Scotland/ and for the Snell Exhibitions, as I hear 
from the Principal of Glasgow University, 'candidates 
must have been born in Scotland, or must be the sons 
of fathers born in Scotland, and must have resided for 
two years at least in Glasgow College, or for one year 
in that College and two at least in some other College 
in Scotland/ The Snell Exhibitions are, in fact, the 
great prizes of that great Scotch University, and the 
election to them is made by the Principal and Pro- 
fessors thereof, and they bring to Balliol College some 
of the highest ability of Scotland. I need not now 
perhaps add that the advice of my critic is not very 
practical when he writes, 'Let Mr. Harper secure for 
Jesus College Welsh boys pledged like the Snell Ex- 
hibitioners to compete for distinction in the public 
examinations of the University/ 

"To refer then again to the report of the Oxford 
Commissioners of 1852, we have their recommendations 
for Jesus College. ' We have, therefore, no hesitation 
in applying to this College the principle which we have 
laid down in our general report, and in recommending 
that the fellowships should be thrown open, without 
restriction of age, birthplace, or parentage, to all 
Bachelors of Arts. We are assured by Mr. Ffoulkes 
that the present limitations 'operate unfavourably 
for the most part, not only on the College, but 
on the schools in Wales, to which the foundations 
are more or less directly attached/ At the same 
time, when we consider the peculiar circumstances 
of the Principality of Wales, we feel, as we have 
already stated, that for the present at least, it 
offers an exception to the rule which we have laid 
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down for the entire abolition of local limitations. 
We shall therefore propose to throw open the fel- 
lowships of the College, but to retain the connection 
of one-half of the scholarships with Wales, provided, 
however, that the foundation so restricted shall be 
open, not, as now, to particular counties, schools, or 
families, but to the whole Principality/ There is a 
similar comment in a letter in the appendix to Pro- 
fessor Bryce's report upon the Welsh schools in 1869. 
'The natives of Wales are in many respects, as com- 
pared with Englishmen, at a disadvantage in the 
matter of education, as, for instance, in the absence 
of large schools, in the backwardness of many parts 
of the country, and especially in the persistence of the 
Welsh language, and they are therefore, to some extent, 
entitled to protection in their educational endowments ; 
but the disadvantages they labour under are, it seems 
to me, prolonged and enhanced by the existence of 
a purely Welsh College in an English University, for 
the isolation, which is their bane in Wales, cannot be a 
blessing in England. Were the scholarships, without 
being diminished in number, divided equally between 
Welsh and open candidates (as was proposed by the 
University Commission), the foundation would, I think, 
be placed on a satisfactory footing ; competition among 
Welsh candidates would be quickened, and the infusion 
of an English element into the College would be in 
every way an advantage.' My own conclusions are 
much to the same effect, but when expressing frankly 
what I think, I must remind you that I speak only as 
an individual, and that no one else is responsible for the 
opinions which I hold, or in any way bound by them. 
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" It is known that Colleges have had the privilege 
under the Universities Act of 1877, if they chose 
to avail themselves of it, of submitting suggestions 
for the consideration of the Commissioners who are 
charged with carrying out the provisions of that Act. 
It is known also that the Principal and Fellows of 
Jesus College have availed themselves of that privilege; 
and during the last month applications have been made 
to me for copies of such suggestions. Not only would 
my official position prevent my referring to what I 
know only by virtue of my office, but also one indi- 
vidual member of a corporate body cannot, without 
permission, speak of the acts or opinions of that body. 
Moreover, according to my own judgment, such sug- 
gestions are confidential communications to the Univer- 
sity Commissioners, who, after duly and fully considering 
them, will form their own conclusions, and publish 
them. In the intimacy of private friendship, or in 
confidence in the honour of persons interested in great 
educational questions, recommendations made by dif- 
ferent Colleges have been talked about, and discussed 
,with very little reserve, but to speak of them when 
knowledge has been thus obtained in confidential 
and intimate intercourse is an act which I dare not 
trust myself to designate. I speak, therefore, only 
for myself when I say that I accept to a considerable 
extent the recommendations of the University Com- 
missioners of 1852, but I would modify them. My 
wish is to place on one side the endowment of King 
Charles the First, which belongs to the Channel 
Islands, and the whole endowment of Mr. Edmund 
Meyrick, which belongs exclusively to Wales. I 
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would deal only with the corporate income of the 
College, and whatever fellowships and scholarships 
are provided from it I would divide into two moieties, 
one open and the other confined to Wales. This prin- 
ciple is adopted as regards the fellowships by the 
Ordinances of 1857, and I think that it ought to be 
adopted as regards the scholarships also. How many 
fellowships and scholarships may be provided from 
the corporate foundation must depend upon the 
amount of funds available after providing for the re- 
quirements of the University, and various prior claims 
upon the College, and it is impossible to form a reliable 
opinion without more information than is yet at com- 
mand. At present there are seventeen Welsh scholar- 
ships provided from the corporate endowment — the 
other three being provided from the Meyrick Trust, 
and four of those seventeen were created, and the 
value of all the scholarships very largely increased, 
only twenty-two years ago. The partial opening of 
the College will not, therefore, interfere with vested 
interests of any very long duration, if it necessitates 
the diminution of the number of Welsh scholarships ; 
and we must remember that every College in the Uni- 
versity has now removed those restrictions which ex- 
cluded Welsh boys, and that Welsh boys are now 
eligible, equally with others, for scholarships repre- 
senting at least £30,000 a year, and were actually 
enjoying not much less than £2000 from that total 
in the early part of last year. Besides the Welsh 
'Foundation scholarships/ all scholarships and exhi- 
bitions from the Meyrick Trust, whatever form they 
eventually take, will necessarily be confined to Wales. 
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"But whilst I consider this partial opening of the 
College as the smallest possible concession, and as a 
necessary step towards raising the standard of the 
College, there is a special reason, in the direct interest 
of Wales, for requiring a high standard in the College, 
if my view is right as to the place which the College 
should take in Welsh education. The view which I put 
forth last year, and which I have kept before me in all 
I have said or done, and still hold, is, that the College 
should no longer be contented with a merely passive 
connection with Wales, but should make it 'active by 
undertaking an important work, and obtaining a direct 
influence in the furtherance of higher education in 
Wales.' The details of such active co-operation must 
of course be developed as opportunity arises, and 
depend upon many considerations and circumstances 
quite beyond the control of the College ; but, as I said 
last year, I wish the College (1) to take part in the 
administration of the principal schools in Wales, in the 
same way that the Universities share in the manage- 
ment of the great schools in England, by nominating 
a representative governor on their governing bodies; 
(2) to have power to help such schools from their 
Welsh endowments by subscriptions towards their 
buildings and other material improvements, and to 
promote emulation between the Welsh schools gener- 
ally, as well as to enable deserving boys to remain 
longer at school with the view of proceeding to the 
University by giving exhibitions tenable at schools ; 
and (3) to take part, in the interest of Wales, in any 
scheme which may be adopted by the University for 
university extension, and the affiliation of colleges. 
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Lastly, my wish is, that the College may be allowed 
to recognise Welsh schools as a proper sphere for the 
active work of its ablest members, as well as the proper 
objects of its own fostering care. It is understood that 
henceforth the tenure of scholarships will be of more 
limited duration, and the tenure of fellowships of a 
limited duration also, though admitting extension under 
certain conditions ; as, for instance, when the holders are 
engaged in the educational work of the College or the 
University. I hope that educational work in Wales will 
be recognised as placing holders of Jesus College en- 
dowments in the same position as educational work in 
Oxford ; that the College will be allowed to send not 
only its own best members, but also men specially 
elected to be its members, because of their special 
powers for educational work, into Wales, or to elect to 
their endowments men who are doing good educational 
work in Wales, and so are worth retaining there — upon 
the simple principle that they will be doing the work, 
and so justly enjoying the endowments, of the College, 
so long as they are working in Welsh schools. Pardon 
me, I beg, for the length at which I have trespassed 
upon you, in stating the views which I have advocated, 
and hope to advocate whenever opportunity arises, and 
from the adoption of which I have the fullest confidence 
that instead of ( robbing/ we shall be greatly benefit- 
ing Welsh boys and Welsh schools." 

The proposals which Dr. Harper had sketched out 
in his Llandovery speeches were drafted into a 
scheme of revised statutes for the College, which was 
submitted to Parliament in accordance with the 
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provisions of the Act, and came into operation in 
1882. Here is an incident which occurred in its 
passage through the House of Commons : — 

Right Hon. Sir John Mowbray x to Dr. Harper. 

" 47 Onslow Gardens, May 3 [1882]. 
"My dear Principal, — Rogers made a violent 
speech, which is not reported to the extent of a 
quarter. He abused 'dogmatic schoolmasters/ I 
said in reply that ' the Principal of Jesus was an able 
and accomplished scholar, who had been a most suc- 
cessful schoolmaster, and was now the energetic head 
of a college/ and every Oxford man in the House 
cheered heartily. Bryce put your case admirably; in 
fact, after his speech there was little to be said. . . . — 
Sincerely yours, J. R. Mowbray." 

Here is an extract from an " Oratio " delivered by 
Dr. Harper at Jesus College on June 7, 1883, on 
which occasion the custom of a Commemorative. 
Festival was revived. He compares the life of the 
College in 1622 with its life in 1883 :— 

" Morning chapel was at five o'clock, and never later 
than six in the morning, and at nine in the evening on 
week-days ; and on Sundays between eight and nine in 
the morning and between four and five in the evening. 
The whole College attended the Principal or Vice- 

1 M.P. for the University of Oxford. 
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Principal to the University sermons. Lectures began 
at seven a.m., and from ten a.m. to eleven a.m. all 
students assembled in hall and disputed in dialectic. 
During the dinner-hour daily Scripture was read, and 
conversation in the intervals was limited to Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. The College appears to have 
carried on its work continuously, and the student re- 
mained in residence from the date of his admission 
until he had completed his requisite four years' resi- 
dence and taken his degree, with short interruptions of 
lectures and disputations for three weeks at Christmas 
(when cards might be played in hall), and one week 
each at Easter and Whitsuntide. No undergraduate 
or Bachelor of Arts ever went out of his rooms except 
in complete academicals, or was allowed to go out of 
College alone, but was required to have some one with 
him as a witness of his conduct and behaviour. Neither 
incomes nor expenditure were great. In 1631 three 
Fellows received £20 each, and six others £10 each. 
One scholar was to be envied among his neighbours, as 
he received <£10; two more received <£8, 6s. 8d. ; and 
only one other received as much as <£6, 13s. 4d. On 
the other hand, the weekly battels of an Archi-com- 
mensalis, who dined at the Principal's table, were 5s. ; 
of the Socio-commensalis, who dined with the Fellows, 
3s. 4d. ; of the Commensalis, who shared the scholars' 
table, 2s. ; while there were two classes of students of 
still lower grade, battellarii and serwentes, who were 
supposed to live at much less cost. 

"I have wished to have clearly before our minds 
this picture of the simple and earnest life of 1622, and 
the gratitude to God expressed when the College had 
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just enclosed its first quadrangle and had a secured 
income of little more than £100 a year, that we may 
contrast it with our opportunities in 1883, and recog- 
nise the claim 'ut quisque nostrum pro viribus quam 
maxime contendat se tanto majoribus beneficiis dignum 
praebere.' 

"Upon the younger members of our brotherhood 
the claim is a comparatively easy one. None of us can 
withstand the inevitable advance of time and opinion. 
For much of the contrast which exists between the 
undergraduate of 1622 and the undergraduate of 1883, 
whether for good or for evil, the 26 1 years are respon- 
sible. But I may be allowed to wish that some, at 
least, would emulate the days when it was the ordinary 
custom to begin and end the day with the common 
family prayer of the College ; when five o'clock in the 
morning was not too early for rising, and ten o'clock at 
night the time for going to bed ; when the receipt of 
a College endowment was acknowledged as a claim 
upon the recipient, not only to make use of the oppor- 
tunities given, but to have respect and consideration 
for f the interests and well-being of the College itself; 
when tobacco-smoke was not apparently as essential to 
the existence of many as the air they breathe ; when 
the c poor student ' was an acknowledged and respected 
title, and there was greater credit in living upon a 
little and abstaining from all unnecessary expenses than 
in maintaining a hollow appearance, possibly by con- 
tracting debt, possibly by an extravagance as cruel to 
many a home circle as it is otherwise unjustifiable. . . . 
"But whatever be eventually the opportunities we 
may have for increasing our influence in Wales through 
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the promotion of education, our lines seem clear in our 
aspirations for the College itself. The new statutes 
have given us the hope of introducing a more open 
element into the College at the same time that the 
close element is retained in the number of scholars and 
exhibitioners. We have a right to look for higher 
qualifications in both these elements, and to select, as 
far as possible, young men who will do credit to them- 
selves and the College both morally and intellectually — 
young men who are likely to justify their education at 
the public cost for the public good. We are bound too 
to maintain our teaching at the highest standard in 
each branch of university study for which we profess to 
provide, and to increase the area of our teaching as the 
need and the opportunity occur. We are taking the 
lead of all Colleges, we believe, in enabling our members 
to live with great economy. We are bound, if possible, 
to cut off any residue of useless or traditionary charge by 
bringing all expenditure to the test of the most vigorous 
scrutiny. We have amongst us students whom I verily 
believe to be of high moral tone and influence, on the 
side of right for right's own sake, whose influence is for 
good amongst their fellows, receiving, and creating, and 
passing on a tradition of diligence, and uprightness, and 
religion. We are bound to help these by our counten- 
ance, and encouragement, and friendship, and to be 
cautious in estimating the character of new-comers and 
in bringing them within the reach of their better and 
higher influence. We have the right also, we are 
under the obligation laid upon us to-day, to assert the 
position of our College in the University, to put our- 
selves among those Colleges which are most prominent 
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in discerning the work which Oxford has to do, and 
to emulate them in the doing of it ; to think what we 
may do, what we can do, not how little we must do ; 
what opportunities are given us, in what grand works 
we may take our part; not what encouragement we 
may find from the examples of some other for doing 
nothing. Let us struggle, as our benefactors have 
enabled us to do by the generosity of past ages, for our 
place in the forefront of every great educational move- 
ment for Wales, for Oxford, for our whole country. 
Let us then, in the full blaze of day, and courting the 
criticism as well as the sympathy of all workers, whilst 
we think first of our College and last of all of ourselves, 
Magnis ita nostris beneficiis nos dignos probemus." 

There is no need to enter into all the various 
details of Dr. Harper's work in his own College and 
in the University. As long as his health and strength 
lasted, his industry was as indefatigable as it had 
been at Sherborne. No department of college 
management, from the kitchen upwards, escaped 
his keen scrutiny. "You would be missed in our 
old trysting-place, if I may so call it with reverence, 
the College chapel ; but perhaps you no longer have 
a rival in regularity of attendance,' 1 writes an old 
pupil in 1888. His personal relations with the 
undergraduate members of the College were most 
cordial and familiar. Here is the testimony of one 
who was afterwards a schoolmaster : " I go to you as 
to a friend and counsellor. Though my Cambridge 
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colleague cannot understand friendship between the 
head of a college and an undergraduate, I know 
what it is." Again, from another pupil : " I do not 
believe that there is another head of a College in 
Oxford who takes such a real personal interest in 
his men as you do. I can only be thankful that I 
went to Jesus.*" 

In the business of the University also he bore far 
more than his own share. He was an active and 
influential member of the Hebdomadal Council. He 
discharged the laborious duties of the treasurer of 
the Radcliffe Infirmary from 1880 to 1883. He was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the courses of evening 
sermons to undergraduates at St. Mary's, which were 
instituted by Dr. Percival, then President of Trinity 
College, and the Vicar of St. Mary's, and he was 
mainly instrumental in their resumption a few years 
later. These sermons were very much appreciated 
by those for whom they were intended, and the lists 
of preachers contain the names of most of the great 
preachers of the day. He was much interested in 
the first projects which were set on foot with a view 
to encouraging undergraduates to face and to study 
those social problems which are presented by the 
inequality in the distribution of wealth and the 
agglomeration of vast masses of population in great 
towns. He employed himself, in a word, not merely 
in the ordinary course of the routine of the public 
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business of the University, but also was foremost on 
every occasion on which an effort was made to direct 
the current of Oxford life and Oxford energies into 
more fruitful, if less formal, channels. 

In 1882 Dr. Harper was presented by Mr. Lenthall 
to the Rectory of Besselsleigh, near Cumnor, and for 
some years it was his custom to walk out after the 
morning service in the College chapel was over to 
spend the middle of the day and take the afternoon 
service in the quiet little country village, returning 
in time for the College service at half-past five. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Men who make their mark in their generation, and 
exercise a wide or lasting influence upon their con- 
temporaries, do so either by their deeds, or by their 
words, or by their personal qualities. Their deeds 
and their words live after them, or may do so, but 
the inspiration and the charm of a commanding or 
an engaging personality follows him who possessed it 
to the grave, or lives only in the memories of those 
who had the advantage of enjoying his friendship 
and familiar presence. Dr. Harper was essentially 
a man of action, and I have tried hitherto to give 
some account of what he did. What he said is of 
less importance. He was not naturally eloquent, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term : indeed, his 
words may be said to have partaken ordinarily more 
of the nature of actions than of utterances, and he 
left behind him singularly few letters, and those 
rarely of anything but private or temporary interest. 
It remains to attempt to describe what sort of a man 
he was in himself, and what it was in him which 

ao8 
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inspired such genuine affection and esteem in the 
hearts of friends of the most varied characters and 
positions in life. 

Nature had bestowed on him, in an eminent 
degree, the blessings of a sound body, a sound mind, 
and a sound heart. Here was, in a word, the secret 
of his power. There was no twist or warp in him 
anywhere. The wholeness of his character evoked 
and welcomed all that was whole in those who met 
him. Simplicity, sincerity, directness — these were 
the qualities which no one ever sought in him in 
vain ; and so he inspired the most boundless con- 
fidence. 

In his youth he was fond of physical exercise in 
every form. He was a good oar, and would have 
stroked his College eight but for the remonstrances 
of his tutors, who thought that it would interfere 
with his reading. He was also a powerful swimmer, 
and fond of a plunge into the troubled waters of 
Sandfprd Lasher in his early Oxford days. When 
the swimming-bath was constructed many years after 
at Sherborne, he christened it himself with a jubilant 
" header," and it is doubtful whether any other im- 
provement which he introduced into the school gave 
him greater satisfaction. He was a good rider, too, 
and a good shot. Most of his afternoons at Cow- 
bridge ended with a ride in the company of one of 
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his friends and colleagues. But after he had made 
up his mind to adopt the profession of a school- 
master, he found that he had little time and few 
opportunities for most kinds of sport. His love for 
fishing he retained much longer, and continued to 
practise the art until his health failed. The sport 
itself, and the solitary and interesting scenery into 
which his devotion to it led him, had great attrac- 
tions for him all through his life. Sedentary as his 
profession was, he was always an intense lover of the 
country and out-of-door life. London he hated, 
though he was often obliged to visit it on business ; 
but the visits were always as short as they could be 
made. In his early days at Sherborne, country walks, 
in which any of the staff who were robust enough 
might join, were a great institution. Here are some 
reminiscences from the pen of a friend who often 
formed one of the party : — 

" For these walks we generally started at the school- 
house gates. Any master could join the band there with 
the heartiest welcome, but always upon the well-under- 
stood condition that he should go the pace. When 
once we had breasted the slopes for Blackmore Vale, or, 
turning our faces northward, had made for the green 
uplands stretching away to Camelot, no shirking, no 
compromising with fate, could be so much as thought 
of. Nothing would do but the strenuous march of men. 

" On a certain Saturday, a master, small of stature and 
short of limb, joined himself to the company with a 
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genial and lively audacity. That day we made for the 
top of Honeycombe over Lillington, then westward 
along the heights to the point opposite Yetminster. 
Dropping down into the flat, we had soon to face bad 
going : many ditches and sluggish streams to jump, and 
nasty fences to get over. Soon, however, we all stood 
beside Yetminster Church. Turning homewards, we 
kept the main road to Thornford ; then striking to the 
left into open country, we again touched lawful road at 
Westbury Bridge. Some of us knew by that time that 
our cheerful friend was used up. However, he kept on 
with rare pluck till he reached his lodgings, and then, 
like a wise man, went to bed, and stopped there, or 
thereabouts, until Monday morning." 

From his undergraduate days he was an early riser, 
and could never endure late hours. When he came 
round the long dormitories at Sherborne, opening 
the door and putting his head into every room and 
rousing the whole building with a cheery " Tumble 
up, lads ! " from his powerful lungs at half-past six 
o'clock on a summer's morning, he had often been 
up himself long before, and a pile of letters or a draft 
of some document testified to his industry. 

His personal physique was very fine, the arms and 
shoulders especially giving the impression of great 
strength. On one occasion he was paying a visit to 
some large ironworks in the Midlands, and when 
there he engaged in a contest of pure physical 
strength with those who were reputed to be the 
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strongest men in the works. Each man clasped his 
hands in front of his body, and half-hundredweights 
were then placed upon them. Dr. Harper succeeded 
in carrying more of them at once across the yard than 
any one else. His fund both of strength and of 
endurance seemed to be almost unlimited. "He 
was always working," said one of his colleagues, 
" and he never tired? 

Few who ever had experience of them are likely to 
forget his laugh, or his grasp of the hand, or his 
friendly slap upon the back. " I remember to this 
day, more than thirty years after date," writes a 
former assistant-master, " how I went to see him by 
appointment at the Abbey House, where the Harpers 
were then living, on the subject of joining the staff. 
He asked and answered many questions and we had 
much conversation, and when the time came for me 
to go, he escorted me to the front door, wrung my 
hand in his strong grip, said he was glad I would 
come and help him, and then, as was his wont in 
those earlier days, smote me on the back, all unsus- 
pecting, such a ringing blow as sent me staggering 
and bewildered down the steps into the street! — a 
most surprising but a most characteristic welcome ! " 
Here is a reminiscence of his laugh : — " I can. remem- 
ber now one particular shout of laughter of which I 
was the unhappy cause. I had gone in for some 
prize competition, and the mottoes in order of merit 
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were posted on the board. Unhappily, with pro- 
phetic instinct, I had chosen the motto Occwpet 
extremwm scabies. I happened to be looking at the 
board when Harper passed by, and he asked me 
whose the bottom motto was. When I told him it 
was mine, he made the cloisters re-echo with a shout 
of laughter, and it continued till he was far away 
out of the cloisters and all the way to his house." 

His power of enduring physical pain was very 
remarkable, though it was seldom called into play. 
On one occasion, however, in the course of one of 
those afternoon rides at Cowbridge, his horse stepped 
on a loose stone and fell, throwing Dr. Harper into 
the hedge. His companion pulled up and asked if 
he were hurt. " Only my arm out," was the answer, 
and when he got back, with a doctor and a carriage 
from a neighbouring town, he found the sufferer try- 
ing to put on his coat, an effort which only produced 
a renewed dislocation; for Dr. Harper, meanwhile, had 
succeeded in getting it back again with the assistance 
of an old man and his wife, in whose cottage he had 
taken shelter, and whom he instructed to bend the 
dislocated limb round a bedpost and give a long and 
a strong pull with their united strength — himself, 
meanwhile, talking and laughing in the best of 
spirits. In three days he was at work again, with 
his arm swollen to a great size. 

He was blessed with the most wonderful health : 
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indeed, he hardly knew what sickness or physical 
discomfort meant. On February 12, 1887, he wrote 
to an old pupil: "I have been going through an 
unheard-of experience, as I have not been outside 
the door for eight days ; and, worst of all, I was 
kept in bed one whole day, for the first time cer- 
tainly since we were married, and I believe for at 
least forty, if not fifty years." This wonderful 
physical well-being he retained to the end of his 
life, long after the faculties of speech and of memory 
had been withdrawn. 

This superabundance of bodily health was doubt- 
less the main condition of his extraordinary energy 
and industry. Rest, in any other sense of the 
word than that of the sound and natural slumber 
which Nature sets as her seal upon the activity of 
a day in which the faculties have been fully exer- 
cised but not overstrained — rest, in any other 
sense than this, he never seemed to require. " He 
never tired," his colleagues noted with wonder and 
admiration. Here is the record of a good day's 
work, and on a whole holiday too. He had heard, 
early in his Sherborne days, that the head-master- 
ship of Marlborough was likely to become vacant, 
and he determined to have a look at the place. 
He took a friend with him, who thus describes his 
experiences : — 
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" Friday, April 23, was a whole holiday, by the re- 
quest of the new Warden. We used it : we got up at 
3 a.m. : he drove his own horse twenty- three miles to 
Frome ; 1 thence by rail to Melksham : walked eight 
miles to Devizes through April showers; posted four- 
teen miles to Marlborough, getting there between 11 
and 12 : went all over the place : had a confidential 
interview with the College accountant on the strength 
of a message from the Bursar : took a hasty meal at the 
inn : posted back to Devizes and thence to Melksham : 
by rail to Frome : fed again : inspected a carriage that 
Harper thought of buying, and drove back to Sher- 
borne. The night was dark, the coal-carts from Bristol 
were abundant on one part of the road. I kept falling 
asleep and lurching against Harper. Fortunately he 
kept wide awake and steered clear of all obstacles." 

Ceaseless activity was the keynote of his existence, 
and one of the secrets of his success. On February 
14, 1876, he wrote to a personal friend: — "Better 
late than never for a reply to your epistle dated 
January £6. I have scarcely had breathing-time, 
and have certainly not wasted five minutes, nor done 

1 At this time there were no railways nearer than Frome, 
Salisbury, and Dorchester. The daily coaches from Salisbury 
to Yeovil and from Bath to Weymouth passed through Sher- 
borne. Besides these, " a slow public conveyance " toiled over 
the road to Bristol once or twice a week : at the beginning and 
end of the half-year, while the Welsh boys were so numerous, 
this vehicle was requisitioned for their use, being " taken off 
the road " on its proper day, and sent off very early in the 
morning to catch the boat for Cardiff. 
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anything since then but what required immediate 
attention, and the pile of letters upon my table is 
therefore ' awful.' However, the mill is going again, 
and I hope to get my head above water some day or 
other." Every detail of the management of the 
schoolhouse at Sherborne he arranged himself, and 
so intimate was his knowledge of individual boys, 
and so unceasing the attention which he bestowed 
upon the charge of them, that a resident house-tutor 
was almost superfluous. Every morning his cheery 
voice aroused the dormitories, and every evening he 
visited each of the twenty-six rooms to see that the 
occupants were in and that the gas was out. It was 
the rarest possible thing for him to miss. At 
Oxford it was the same : every one, from the scullion 
to the bursar, found that the Principal knew as much 
about their own departments as they did themselves. 
Professor Rhys 1 wrote to him on July 1, 1889, for 
some information on behalf of a friend, and he adds, 
" I am sorry to bother you, but you are the only one 
who has studied our old books" He travelled over 
most of England and Wales, at one time or another, 
in order to familiarise himself with all sorts and con- 
ditions of schools. He declared at Llandovery in 
1878, "I know the buildings of, I believe, almost 
every school in England, and of almost every school 
in Wales." 

1 Now Principal of Jesus College. 
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This energy, of which he was so lavish himself, he 
expected in others. He writes in 1852 to a friend 
with regard to a master whom he was thinking of 
engaging, and asks for " some kind of testimony to 
his energy and activity of character. There are so 
many excellent, almost wonderful, scholars who 
really have no i go ' in them, that I am obliged to 
ask the question, having been schoolmaster long 
enough to find that such a quality is an absolute 
necessity in school-work." Here is an extract from 
a notice which appeared in the Shirburnian for 
March 1895, from the pen of one of his most trusted 
colleagues : — 

" I once heard an able head-master speaking with 
kindliest appreciation of. his staff, and describing him- 
self as sitting upon the box-seat shaking the reins 
gently upon willing backs. Dr. Harper was never 
upon the box-seat at all. He was always in the middle 
of his team, pulling as much as any two, the best of 
comrades and the dearest of friends. And there was 
nothing his masters would not do for him. Twenty- 
seven years ago he came into the hall as I was finish- 
ing afternoon school, and taking hold of the ribbons of 
my gown, said, ' There is a train to town in twenty 
minutes ; will you go off with it and find a master in 
Cambridge to-morrow ?' I seized my books and ran. I 
managed to catch the train, and next day in Cambridge, 
as ordered, secured a master. . . . And there was not a 
man on the staff who would not as readily have under- 
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taken anything he asked. We had no sort of fear of 
responsibility : rather we were forward to meet it, 
because we knew we had to deal with a great and 
generous nature." 

His sermons were full of exhortations to work, to 
be up and doing something. No type of boy was 
regarded by him with more unmitigated contempt 
than "the loafer." "He was bom," says an old 
pupil, " to command, to organise, to infuse his own 
spirit of restless improvement and change into gov- 
erning bodies which sometimes found it difficult to 
keep up with the rapidity of his movements." There 
was no chance of the stream of life being allowed to 
become stagnant or turbid in the case of any one 
with whom he was brought much into personal con- 
tact. His strong, breezy energy dissipated all that 
there was of sloth and slovenliness in his immediate 
neighbourhood as a sea-breeze clears away a fog. 

Dr. Harper can hardly be said to have been a 
great teacher. As has been already stated, he used 
to say that he should never have chosen in his youth 
the profession of a schoolmaster; but the head- 
mastership of Cowbridge school was offered him, and 
he accepted it as an appointment from the highest 
of all sources. " I have always had," he used to say, 
" a great notion of going where you are sent.'" His 
strength lay rather in the organisation of complicated 
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arrangements and the direct influence which he 
exercised upon the characters of his boys than in the 
training of the mind or the development of intel- 
lectual promise. His scholarship was sound and his 
range of reading wide, and whatever he professed to 
know he knew thoroughly. There were no vague 
hints of possibilities of vast hoards of imaginary 
learning, no delusive suggestions of a great reserve 
of strength, to be heard in the sixth form class-room 
at Sherborne. Thucydides, Aristophanes, Juvenal — 
any author remarkable for stalwart solidity of thought 
or a certain broad generosity of humour — he in- 
tensely enjoyed. "I remember," says the same old 
pupil, " how the grotesque humour of the comedian 
moved him to loud peals of unrestrained laughter in 
open school." 

It is probable that the mathematical faculty in 
him was always more prominent than the classical, 
though he took high honours in both subjects at 
Oxford. Up to the end of his Sherborne life he 
used to teach a class of boys who were weak in 
mathematics, but otherwise high up in the school. 
These he used to call his "lame ducks." In all 
probability, if he had not been a great schoolmaster, 
he would have been a great civil engineer. He spent 
two long vacations, when he was at Oxford, in mak- 
ing himself thoroughly acquainted with the engi- 
neering and manufacturing processes which were in 
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use in the Midland and Northern counties. This 
was the method of spending his leisure which, at 
that time, he most thoroughly enjoyed. In this way 
he accumulated a great deal of information which 
was very valuable to him in after life, when he came 
to be much occupied with building of various kinds. 
One who was much impressed by the care which he 
bestowed upon the school buildings and the sure 
instinct which guided him in his selection of sites 
and materials, called him " an inspired clerk of the 
works." 

He was too continuously busy, and of a turn of 
mind too intensely practical, to be a great reader of 
modern literature. With the whole tone of much 
of what passes for literature now he found himself 
entirely out of harmony ; not that it ever annoyed 
him or provoked him to outbursts of indignant re- 
monstrance ; it was simply that he stood on a higher 
platform. Maudlin sentiment or ill-disguised ob- 
scenity he brushed aside or ignored. He was too 
sure of his own opinion of such things to need to be 
continually expressing it to others. Again, he was 
absolutely free from what Emerson has called " the 
mumps and measles of the soul" — the doubts and 
difficulties which sometimes fasten upon the strong, 
but are more often merely the sign and the cloak of 
inherent weakness of will. His own robust faith in 
the facts and the doctrines of Christianity was ab- 
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solutely proof against the gloomy and dispiriting 
pessimism which lies at the root of so much modern 
unbelief. " No, no ! " he used to say, " keep them 
all out ! " when it was proposed to put some theo- 
logical work into the library at Sherborne. His heart 
was entirely whole. Either he had never felt the 
weight of so-called u religious difficulties," or he had 
faced them and routed them once for all upon the 
very threshold of the mind. It was not his wont 
either to talk or to preach much about his own 
spiritual experiences. He was no groper after the 
truth in the midst of intellectual darkness and per- 
plexity; he was rather one who felt that his own 
feet were set upon a rock, and who made use of his 
position for a determined onslaught against the 
powers of evil. 

Nothing was more remarkable about him than his 
entire simplicity and straightforwardness. In many 
respects he retained the heart of a child to the 
end. His daughters used laughingly to say that 
they really thought they knew more of the world 
than their father. He was an eminently innocent 
man. Anything like subterfuge or evasion moved 
him at once to anger. " A boy who is good at 
excuses,'' he once said, " is never good at anything 
else. 1 " He used sometimes to astonish boys who had 
not been long at the school by the vehemence of his 
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objurgations in the case of what appeared to them 
trivial and venial transgressions of school rules. A 
small boy on one occasion, whom he had detected 
returning from a stealthy expedition to the neigh- 
bouring " tuck-shop " by a back entrance in for- 
bidden hours, felt himself altogether overwhelmed 
and swept away by the torrent of indignant remon- 
strance with which he was assailed. In all such 
cases it was the thought of the wish to deceive, the 
suspicion of underhand dealing, that aroused Dr. 
Harper's anger. It was impossible to see him or be 
with him without becoming aware of the transparent 
honesty of his nature. This directness, and even 
bluntness, occasionally prompted him to give utter- 
ance to expressions which seemed harsh when judged 
by a conventional standard, but which in reality lost 
all their seeming bitterness in his mouth. He was 
once asked if he would meet at dinner a certain 
divine who had heaped upon him a great deal of 

public abuse. " If what says of me is true," 

was his answer, " I am not fit to meet him : if it is 
not true, he is not fit to meet me." 

With all this freshness and open-heartedness and 
absence of suspicion, it is wonderful that he was 
not more often deceived by the cunning and the 
unscrupulous. It was the massive force and solidity 
of character of one whom they had never known 
to do a foolish or a weak thing — and school-boys 
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have a very keen eye for foolishness or weakness 
in their superiors — that restrained those whom a 
smaller man would have found ungovernable. And 
besides, Harper knew how to make himself feared 
when necessary, and he was feared. He could never 
have done what he did if he had not been feared. 
It was only the very base who ventured to deceive 
him, and when they did so they took very good care 
not to be found out. No boy ever drifted into that 
kind of familiarity with Harper which is said to 
breed contempt. So, too, I never remember an 
instance of insolence to him. The mere playful 
exuberance of spirit was a delight to him, as was 
every other trait that characterises healthy boy- 
nature, but black-hearted insolence or unseemly 
flippancy withered away in his presence or sulked 
in gloomy silence. 

I must touch upon the softer and gentler side of 
his nature, which delighted every one that knew him, 
but which is more difficult to portray. He had all 
the tender-heartedness and compassion that charac- 
terise the highest kind of strength. He was always 
fond of animals, and indeed of any living thing. A 
dog was his inseparable companion. On Sunday 
morning, after service, he would stand upon the 
steps leading up to the chapel at Sherborne and 
scatter the unconsecrated bread to the sparrows, and 
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watch them eat it. The circle of his affection 
seemed to embrace all that was the work of 
a common Creator's hand. Indeed, there breathed 
in him the same love for Nature which charac- 
terised such men as Henslow, and Sedgwick, and 
Owen. 

It was in his own home circle, as was natural, that 
his gentler qualities found their widest scope. No 
man was ever fonder of his family and of home life. 
Again and again friends advised him to go abroad 
in the holidays in order to get a thorough change 
after all the hard work of the term, but he replied 
that the holidays were the only opportunity he 
had for seeing anything of his children, and so he 
always took a house where they could all be together. 
" To be privileged to form one of those summer parties 
in Wales, to join in the long walks or mountain 
picnics, to see him a boy among his boys, and as 
gentle as a girl amongst his girls, was in itself a 
liberal education." Boxes of silkworms and other 
indescribable odds and ends, in which the juvenile 
mind delights, generally formed part of the furni- 
ture of his study. No child of his ever received any 
punishment at his hands : his personal influence and 
his words were enough. It is impossible to make 
even this passing reference to Dr. Harper's home life 
without mentioning the name of her to whom half 
the happiness and brightness was due. Suffice to say 
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that, in the words of a friend, " at the schoolhouse, 
in the drawing-room as in the study, gentleness and 
mercy reigned supreme," and that no one who was 
admitted to the privilege of intimate intercourse 
with that home circle is ever likely to forget 
the unselfishness, the cheerfulness, the affection, 
and the fortitude which characterised it to the 
end. 

But his tenderness of heart often showed itself 
outside his home. The discovery of the exist- 
ence of any grave evil in the school affected him 
most terribly. He took such things to heart as few 
other men have ever done. The administration of 
a public caning may almost be said to have made 
him physically ill, and he always avoided it if it were 
possible to do so, though when he had once made up 
his mind to it the thing was done, as he did all else, 
thoroughly. In any case of sickness or accident, the 
sufferer was treated exactly as if he had belonged to 
Dr. Harper's own family. 

His affection for the school for which he had done 
so much, and for everything and everybody connected 
with it, was most remarkable. Writing soon after 
the appointment of his successor, he says: "He 
cannot love the place and the boys as I have done, 
but he will be better in everything else." The letter 
from which this is quoted, and which was addressed 
to the father of two of his pupils, ends, "With 
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my special love to my boys." Here is another 
letter, addressed to the same friend, on the occasion 
of his leaving Sherborne : — 

fC Sherborne, November 2 [1877]. 

"My dear Mr. Lester, — To my intense sorrow it is 
too true — I have to go : and I can honestly say that I 
believe I am c sent.' I did not know that there was the 
least idea of proposing me, and when I found that such 
was the case, I begged that I might not be elected, and 
prayed that I might be allowed to remain here : but it 
is not to be, and I am to work elsewhere, and I hope 
that some of my boys whom I love will not be long in 
coming after me, at least to Oxford. 

" In some ways it will very likely be for the good 
of the school : there will be more life and energy, 
better teaching, younger enthusiasm ; the only doubt is 
in the rupture of the bonds which now join us all 
together, and cannot be expected to be reunited as 
strongly. 

" But that the school will go on to higher and better 
things I have no possible doubt. My life's work cannot, 
I trust, have been wasted. There is a vigour in its 
existence which will make it into a tree. I am thank- 
ful to say that, although I am to cease to be the master, 
there is already an attempt being made to get me 
appointed a governor. I cannot yet bear to speak 
about leaving, but I feel assured that I have never had 
any choice whatever in the matter. 

" Most men think me, and would think themselves, 
to be congratulated on an appointment which gives 
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freedom from all anxiety as to the education of one's 
own children, and one's own provision for life. I 
acknowledge that this is a gain, for I am poor : had 
I been otherwise, however, I do not think I had or 
have any choice, and must try to be contented. 

" I have told the boys not to be half-hearted, but to 
believe in their school and to make it, notwithstanding 
that one of its workmen is sent elsewhere. — Ever yours 
most sincerely, H. D. Harper. 

" On four occasions since I have been here I have 
refused preferment of different kinds, when I felt the 
option left me." 



It would be easy to fill many pages with extracts 
from private letters, from pupils, parents, or friends, 
bearing testimony to the qualities which won for him 
the homage of so many hearts ; but I will merely 
append one or two which give pleasant glimpses of 
the work that he was doing. 

One parent writes : — 

" I shall always consider that you have been the best 
of friends to our boys, and have done more for them 
than any one living could or would have done, excepting 
their parents, and we shall always feel grateful for your 
care of them during a critical and important part of 
their life. ... I am confident no master ever left a 
school more deserving of praise and the thanks of 
hundreds of parents than you." 
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An old pupil wrote in 1894 to Mrs. Harper : — 

" I should be very grateful if you would write and 
tell me something about yourself and my beloved old 
head-master, for whom the worship and affection that I 
felt thirty-five years ago have never faded at all." 

Another, writing from New Zealand, ends his 
letter : — 

" I with greatest pleasure subscribe myself as your 
late grateful and affectionate scholar." 

Here is an abstract from a letter from one of his 
earliest assistant-masters at Sherborne. It is dated 
November 1, 1887 :— 

u Every trivial incident of my first day with you comes 
back to me now as I write, and the thoughts of the 
work and anxieties and hope which we shared in those 
early days of your life there, and the lively remembrance 
of all the unvarying kindness which your dear wife and 
you poured upon me, and the animating consciousness 
of your example and indefatigable self-denial, fill me 
with thankfulness that I served my apprenticeship 
under you." 

Again, one who had been a master at Sherborne 
for a short time writes to his brother, who was still 
a member of the staff: — 
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" Would that I could again inhale a portion of the 
spirit that animates the whole corporate body of K.S.S. 
You are a fortunate fellow to be a member, giving and 
receiving of the life of it. . . . If not at K.S.S. with 
fellows constantly hearing Harper, where could you 
hope that boys would be right-minded ? " 

Here is a characteristic letter, describing the way 
in which he got a mastership at Uppingham for an 
old pupil, Mr. W. C. Perry : — 



" London, January 1, 1874. 

" My dear Perry, — I met Mr. Thring at Winchester 
on December 22nd, and he told me he wanted a master, 
and afterwards wrote to me. . . . 

" In reply, I mentioned your name very strongly, 
and have gone bail for you to perhaps more than 
you deserve, as I know you are a rascally young raga- 
muffin. However, I heard from him this morning, and 
he wants to see you. . . . 

" Write immediately to Thring and fix your meeting. 
He is a great friend of mine — I am very fond of him, 
and thoroughly trust him. His manner is short and 
rather imperious, but he is excellent, and as earnest as 
man can be. If you go to him, throw yourself into his 
views and borrow some of his spirit, and you will work 
heartily together. . . . — Yours affectionately, 

" H. D. Harper." 
The following artless epistle well illustrates the 
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terms upon which " old fellows " and their old chief 
stood: — 

"To begin with, I must congratulate you on your 
recent appointment, for which I rejoice, and yet, as it 
were, grieve. I shall not anticipate coming down as an 
' old fellow/ as I used to look forward to doing, when 
another fills your place and that of your family, whose 
kindness to me when I was ill, and, in fact, at all times, 
I can never repay. I am now in the midst of the 
Previous, which I hope to pull through, though there 
are grave doubts about it. Mathematics, as usual, will 
be my weak point ; not the elementary, which you, 
when I was one of your 'lame ducks,' succeeded in 
driving into my dense cranium, but the Trigonometry 
and Mechanics which have to be undergone in order to 
pass now. I am coming down at Christmas, and if you 
can spare me a bed, of course, I should be delighted. 
If there is a vacant space in ' Number Six/ the ancient 
room, I should enjoy being located there." 

The following extract from a letter from an 
undergraduate of Jesus College to Bishop Fraser 
of Manchester refers to a later period : — 

"I had already heard that Dr. Harper has been 
staying in Manchester, and I may say to you, his friend, 
that I count myself very happy and fortunate in that 
my lot has fallen under him as head of my college. 
Dr. Harper has been good to me in many ways, and 
his kindness is extended, I know, to all his under- 
graduates who will accept it." 
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"He has a strong heart to love you, boys; a 
strong head to teach you, boys ; and a strong arm " 
— after a pause — " to give you the needful chastise- 
ment.^ Such were the words used by one who was 
asked to propose his health on a certain occasion, 
before he had been a schoolmaster for many years. 
It would be difficult to sum up Dr. Harpers char- 
acteristics more concisely. 

But even his great strength of mind and body had 
its limits. Perhaps he had overtaxed it in his 
prime. Certainly he was never known to spare him- 
self. Little by little, and at first imperceptibly, his 
wonderful powers began to fail. Peaceably and 
equably, without any shock or convulsion of nature, 
his energy faded from him, and he was left more and 
more dependent upon the assiduous care and ever- 
watchful affection of those who were nearest and 
dearest to him. The Rectory at Besselsleigh at first 
supplied a natural and undisturbed resting-place, 
but in 1893, when it was seen that there was little 
chance of the sunshine ever returning to his clouded 
faculties, the family moved to a pleasant and seques- 
tered house about a mile from Cambridge. Here, 
on January 8, 1895, he passed quietly away, and a 
week later all that was mortal of him was laid to 
rest in Holywell Churchyard in Oxford. To him it 
had been given both to labour and to love in a 
measure which far exceeded that which falls to the 
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lot of ordinary men, and those in whose lives an irre- 
parable blank has been created by his loss may find 
consolation in the thought that his works do most 
assuredly follow him; that "to live in hearts we 
leave behind is not to die. 11 



THE END 
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Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. , 36*. 
Essays which may be had separately, 

price 6d. each sewed, is. each cloth. 



Addison and Wal- 

pole. 
Frederick the Great. 
Lord Bacon. 
Croker's BoswelTs 

Johnson. 
Hallam's Constitu- 
tional History. 
Warren Hastings. 
Lord Clive. 
Miscellaneous 
Speeches. 
Popular Edition. 
Cabinet Edition. 



The Earl of Chat- 
ham(Two Essays). 

Ranke and Glad- 
stone. 

Milton and Machia- 
velli. 

Lord Byron,and The 
Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration. 

Writings and 



Cr. 8vo. f ai. 6d. 

Including Indian 

Penal Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, 

and Miscellaneous Poems. 4 vols. 

Post 8vo. , 24J. 

Selections from the Writings op 

Lord Macaulay. Edited, with 

Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Cr. «vo. , dr. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &c— continued. 

Mackinnon.— The Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland: a Study of 
International History. By James Mac- 
Kinnon, Ph.D., Examiner in History to 
the University of Edinburgh. 8vo., its. 

May.— The Constitutional History 
of England since the Accession of 
George III. 1760-1870. By Sir Thomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B. (Lord Farn- 
borough). 3 vols. Crown 8vo. , i8j. 

Merivale (The Very Rev. Charles, 
late Dean of Ely). 

History of the Romans under the 
Empire. 8 vols. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 
each. 
The Fall of the Roman Republic: 
a Short History of the Last Century 
of the Commonwealth, iamo. , 75. 6d 

Montague.— The Elements of Eng- 
lish Constitutional History. By 
F. C Montague, M.A. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

O'Brien.— Irish Ideas. Reprinted 
Addresses. By William O'Brien. 
Crown 8vo., as. (td. 

Richman.— Appenzell : Pure Demo- 
cracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- 
Rhoden. A Swiss Study. By Irving- 
B. Richman Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo., v. 

Seebohm (Frederic). 
The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the 
Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 
With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo. , \6s. 
The Tribal System in Wales : being 
Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
and Methods of Tribal Society. With 
3 Maps. 8vo., I2J. 

Sharpe.— London and the Kingdom : 
a History derived mainly from the 
Archives at Guildhall in the custody of 
the Corporation of the City of London. 
By Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L., Re- 
cords Clerk in the Office of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London. 3 vols. 
8vo. ioj. 6d. each. 

Sh ep par d.— Memorials of St. 
James's Palace. By the Rev. 
Edgar Sheppard, M.A., Sub-Dean of 
the Chapels Royal With 41 full-pagt 
Plates (8 photo-intaglio], and 32 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, a Vols. 8vo, 361. net. 

Smith.— Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. By R. Bosworth Smith, 
M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School. With Maps, Plans, Ac. Cr. 
Jlvp., y. 6d. 



Stephens.— A History ofthe French 
Revolution. By H.Morse Stephens, 
Balliol College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II., i8j. each. 

Stubbs.— History of the University 
of Dublin, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. 
W. Stubbs. 8vo., izs. 6d. 

Sutherland.— The History of 
Australia and New Zealand, from 
1606 to 1890. By Alexander Suther- 
land, M.A., and George Suther- 
land, M.A. Crown 8vo., ar. 6d. 

Taylor.— A Student's Manual of 
the History of India. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., &c. Cr. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Todd. — Parliamentary Government 
in the Br itish Colon ies. By Alpheu* 
Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 305. net. 

Vincent.— The Land Question i« 
North Wales : being a Brief Survey 
of the History, Origin, and Character A 
the Agrarian Agitation, and of the 
Nature and Effect of the Proceedings 
of the Welsh Land Commission. By J. 
E. Vincent, 8vo. , 5*. 

Wakeman and Hassall.— Essays 
Introductory to the Study of 
English Constitutional History. 
Edited by Henry Offley Wakeman, 
M.A., and Arthur Hassall, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Walpole.— History of England 
from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1815 to 1858. By 
Spencer Walpole. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo., 6s. each. 

"Wolff.— Odd Bits of History: being 
Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By Henry W. Wolff. 8vo., 
8s. 6d. 

"Wood-Martin.— Pagan Ireland : an 
Archaeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. 412 
Illustrations. 8vo., 151. 

Wylie.— History of England under 
Henry IV. By James Hamilton 
Wylie, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1 399-1404, ioj. 6d. Vol. II. icj. 
Vol III. 15J. [Vol. IV. in the press. 
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Granville.— Letters of Harriet, 
Countess Granville, 1810-1845. 
Edited by her son, the Hon. F. Leve- 
SON-Gower, With Portrait, 2 Vols. 
8vo., 301. 

Halford.— The Life of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart., G.C.H., M.D., 
F.R.S. By William Munk, M.D., 
F.S.A. 8vo., iaj. 6d. 

Hamilton.— Life of Sir William 
Hamilton. By R. P. Graves. 8vo. 
3 vols. 1 5*. each. Addendum. 8vo., 
6d. sewed. 

Havelook.— Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, K.C.B. By John Clark 

Marshman. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Haweis.— My Musical Life. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Holroyd.— The Girlhood of Maria 
Josepha Holroyd (Lady Stanley or 
Alderly), as told in Letters of a Hundred 
Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 

Luther.— Life of Luther. By 
Julius Kostlin. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Macaulay.— The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edit. 1 vel. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 
Students Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, avols. Post8vo.,i2J. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36J. 
* Edinburgh Edition. 1 2 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 



Armstrong.— The Life and Letters 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Edited 
by G. F. Armstrong. Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bacon. — Letters and Life of 
Francis Bacon, including all his 
Occasional Works. Edited by J. 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo.,j£4 4J. 

Bagehot. — Biographical Studies. 
By Walter Bagehot. Cr. 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

Blackwell.— Pioneer Work in Open- 
ing the Medical Profession to 
Women : Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Elizabeth Blackwell. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Boyd (A. K. H.). ('A.K.H.B.'). 
Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. 

1865.189a 2 vols. 8vo. VoL I., i2x. 

Vol. II., 15s. 
St. Andrews and Elsewhere: 

Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 

Left. 8vo. f i$s. 
The Last Years of St. Andrews : 

September 1890 to September 1895. 

8vo., 15s. 

Brown. — The Life of Ford Madox 
Brown. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
With 49 Plates and 7 Illustrations in 
the Te*, being reproductions of the 
Artist's Pictures. 

Buss.— Frances Mary Buss and her 
Work for Education. B|jr Annie 
E. Ridley. With 5 Portraits and 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Carlyle.— Thomas Carlyle : a History 
of his Life. By James A. Froude. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
1 834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 

Digby.— The Life of Sir Kenblm 
Digby, by one of his Descendants. By 
the Author of 'The Life of a Con- 
spirator/ * A Life of Archbishop Laud,' 
etc. With Illustration. 8vo. 

Erasmus. — Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. By James A. Froude. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fox.— The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 
O. Trevelyan, Bart., M.P. 

Library Edition. 8vo. , xBi. 

Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. . 6s. 



Marbot.— The Memoirs of the Baron 
de Marbot. Translated from the 
French by Arthur John Butler, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Hansen.— Fridtiof Nansen, 1861- 

1893. By W. C. Brogger and Nor- 
dahlRolfsen. With an Introductory 

Poem by Bjornstjrrn Bjornson. 
Translated by William Archer. 
With numerous Illustrations, Portraits 
and Maps. 

Romanes.— The Life and Letters 
of George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. 8vo. , 
i5J. 
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Seebohm.— Thf Oxford Reformers 
—John Cole t, Erasmus and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8va, 14J. 

Shakespeare.— Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps. With nume- 
rous Illustrations and Fac-similes. 2 
vols. Royal 8vo., £1 is. 

Shakespeare's True Life. By J as. ! 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by 
Gerald £. Moira. Imp. 8vo., au. 

Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Turgot.— The Life and Writings of 
Turgot, Comptroller-General of France, 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers 
by W.Walker Stephens. Svo.,izs.6d. 



Verney.— Memoirs of the Verney 
Family. 

Vols. I. and II. During the Civil 
War. By Frances Verney. With 
38 Portraits. Royal 8vo., 42J. 

Vol. III. During the Common- 
wealth. 1650- 1660. By Margaret 
M. Verney. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
8vo., 2u. 



"Wellington.— Life of the Duke o» 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 



Wolf.— The Like of Joseph Wolf, 
Animal Painter. By A. H. Palmer, 

With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in 
the Text. Royal 8vo, au. 



TraYel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 



Arnold (Sir Edwin, K.C.I.E.). 
Seas and Lands. With 71 Illustia- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Wandering Words. With 45 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., i8j. 

East and West. With 41 Illustra- 
tions by R. T. Pritchett. 8va, i8j. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A Clergy- 
man, thirteen years resident in the 
interior of NewSouth Wales. Cr. ovo., $s. 

Baker (Sir Samuel White). 
Eight Years in Ceylon. 'With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in Cey- 
lon. 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 31. 6d. 

Bent (J. Theodore). 
The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With 117 
Illustrations Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 
The Sacred City of the Ethiopians: 
being a Record of Travel and Re- 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 
Text 8vo., ioj. 6d. 



Bicknell.— Travel and Adventure 
in Northern Queensland. By 
Arthur C. Bicknell. With 24 
Plates and as Illustrations in the text. 
8vo. ly. 

Brassey.— Voyages and Travels of 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L., 186a- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 

• S. Eardley-Wilmot. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo., jos. 

J Brassey (The late Lady). 
! A Voyage in the • Sunbeam ' ; Our 
! Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
i Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 1 18 Illustrations. 8vo. , 

215. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sitver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Popular Eduion. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., ax.cloth, or y. white parchment. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Library Edition. With a Maps and 
141 Illustrations. 8vo., 21;. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
1 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to. , 6d. sewed, is. doth. 
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Brassey (The late Lady)— continued. 
In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
the * Roaring Forties'. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and aao 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
Three Voyages in the ' Sunbeam '. 
Popular Edition. 346 Illustrations. 
4to., as. 6d. 

Browning.— A Girl's Wanderings 
in Hungary. By H. Ellen Brown- 
ing. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

Fronde (James A.). 

Oceana: or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
as. boards, as. 6d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies : 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo,, aj. bds., as. 6d. cL 



Howitt.— Visits to 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cruise op the 'Alerte': the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad, a Maps 
and 33 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Where Three Empires Meet: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Tkr' Falcon* on the Baltic: being 
a Voyage from London to Copen- 
hagen in a Three-Tonner. With 10 
Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B. C. 1887: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
T. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck. 
with Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
y.6d. 

Murdoch.— From Edinburgh to the 
Antarctic: An Artist's Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic 
Expedition of 1893-93. By W. G. Burn 
Murdoch. WithaMapsandnuro«w"us 
Illustrations. 8vo., i8j 



Hansen (Dr. Fridtjop). 

The First Crossing op Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Eskimo Life. Translated by Willi am 
Archer. With 31 Illustrations. 8vo., 
161. 

Peary.— My Arctic Journal: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josephine Diebitsch-Pbary. With 
10 Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. , iaj. 

Quillinan. — Journal of a Few 

Months' Residence in Portugal, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain, 
By Mrs. Quillinan (Dora Words- 
worth). New Edition. Edited, with 
Memoir, by Edmund Lee, Author of 
•Dorothy Wordsworth.' etc. Crown 
8vo., 6s, 

Smith.— Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr. 

Parti. England. i6mo., y. 6d. 

Part II. Wales and Ireland. 
i6mo., y. 6d. 

Part HI. Scotland. [/« preparation. 

Stephen. — The Playground or 
Europe. By Leslie Stephen, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , as. boards, as. 6d. cloth. 

TyndalL— The Glaciers of the Alps: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8m, 6s. 6d. net 

"Whiehaw.— The Romance op the 
Woods: Reprinted Articles and 
Sketches. By Fred. J. Whishaw. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON L1BRABY. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.O. 

Assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 

Crown 8vo. Price ioj. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 

• # * The Volumes art also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 



ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and 
Col. H. Walrond. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss Legh, Viscount Dillon, 
Major C. Hawkins Fisher, Rev. Eyre 
W. Hussby, Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, 
J. Balfour Paul, and L. W. Maxson. 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 17a Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
ioj. 6d. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL By 
Montague Shearman. With an 
Introduction by Sir Richard Webster, 
Q.C., M.P., and a Contribution on 
Paper-chasing by Walter Rye. With 
6 Plates and 5a Illustrations in the Text 
from Drawings by Stanley Berke- 
ley, and from Instantaneous Photo- 
graphs by G. Mitchell. Crown 
8vo., ioj. 6d. 



BIG GAME SHOOTING. 
Phillipps-Wolley. 



By Clive 



Vol. I. Africa and America. With 
Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. J. Jack- 
son, Warburton Pike, and F. C. 
Selous. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text by Charles 
Whymper, J. Wolf, and H. 
Willink, and frem Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contributions 
by Lieut-Colonel R. Heber Percy, 
Arnold Pike, Major Algernon C. 
Heber Percy, W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Bart., Lord Kilmorey, Abel 
Chapman, Walter J. Buck, and 
St. George Littledale. With 17 
Plates and 56 Illustrations in the 
Text by Charles Whymper, and 
from Photographs. Cr. 8vo., ioj. 6d. 



BILLIARDS. By Major W.Broadfoot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A H. 
Boyd, Sydenham Dixon, W. J. 
Ford, Dudley D. Pontifex, Russell 
D. Walker, and Reginald H. R. 
Rimington-Wilson. With 11 Plates 
by Lucien Davis, R.I., 19 Illustrations 
in the Text from Photographs, and 
numerous Diagrams and Figures. 
Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 

BOATING. ByW.aWoODGATE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Edmoni> 
Warre, D.D., and a Chapter on 
•Rowing at Eton' by R. Harvey 
Mason. With 10 Plates, 39 Illustra- 
tions in the Text, after Drawings by 
Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps of the Rowing 
Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, 
and Putney. Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
Coursing. By Harding Cox. 
Falconry. By the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 20 Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text by John 
Charlton, R. H. Moore, Q. E. 
Lodge, and L. Speed. 
Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, and the 
Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. With Con- 
tributions by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. 
Mitchell, W. G. Grace, and F. 
Gale. With 12 Plates and 5a Illustra- 
tions in the Text, after Drawings by 
Lucien Davis, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo., ioj. 6a\ 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albe- 
marle, and G. Lacy Hillier. With 
19 Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text by the Earl of Albemarle, 
Joseph Pennell, S. T. Dadd, and 
George Moore. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 
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DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 
F. R. G. S. With Contributions by Miss 
Middleton, The Honourable Mrs. 
Armytage, The Countess of 
Ancaster, and Mrs. Wordsworth. 
With Musical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6rf. 



DRIVING. By His Grace the DUKK OF 
Beaufort, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With Photo- 
gravure Intaglio Portrait of His Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, and n Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text, after 
Drawings by G. D. Giles and J. 
Sturgess, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 



FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. 
Mitchell, and Walter Armstrong. 
With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 



FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pen- 
nell, Late Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Sea Fisheries. 

Vol. I. Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, Frederic 
M. Halford, H. S. Hall, and 
Thomas Andrews. With Frontis- 
piece, 8 Full-pgae Illustrations of 
Fishing Subjects by C. H. Whymper 
and Conway Lloyd-Jones, and 
very numerous Illustrations of Tackle, 
&c. Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Da vies, 
H. R. Francis, and R. B. Marston. 
With Frontispiece, 6 Full-page Illus- 
trations of Fishing Subjects by C. H. 
Whymper and Conway Lloyd- 
Jones, and very numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, &c. Crown 8vo., 
ioj. 6d. 



GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter 
Simpson, Bart., Lord Wbllwood, 
H. S. C. Everard, Andrew Lang, 
and others. With 25 Plates and 65 
Illustrations in the Text by Thomas 
Hodge and Harry Furniss, and 
from Photographs. Cr. 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the Duke o» 
Beaufort, K.G., and Mowbray 
Morris. With Contributions by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Da vies, Digby Collins, 
Alfred E. T. Watson, Sir Marteine 
Lloyd, George H. Longman, and J. 
S. Gibbons. With 5 Plates and 54 
Illustrations in the Text by J. Sturgess, 
J. Charlton, G. D. Giles, and A. 

C. Sealy. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
With Contributions by W. M. Conway, 

D. W. Freshfield, C E. Mathews, 
C Pilkington, Sir F. Pollock, H. 
G. Willink, and an Introduction by 
Mr. Justice Wills. With 13 Plates 
and 95 Illustrations in the Text by H. 
G. Willink, &c. Crown 8va, ioj. 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 

Racing. By the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire and W. G. Craven. 
With a Contribution by the Hon. F. 
Lawley. 

Steeple-chasing. By Arthur Coven- 
try and Alfred E. T. Watson 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text by J. 
Sturgess. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

RIDING AND POLO. 

Riding. By Captain Robert Weir,. 
Riding Master, R. H.G. With Contri- 
butions by the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, the Earl of Onslow, E. L. 
Anderson, and Alfred E. T. 
Watson. 

Polo. By J. Moray Brown. With 
18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the 
Text by G. D. Giles, Frank Dadd, 
and F. Stuart Allan. 
Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 
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SEA FISHING. By John Bickerdyke. 
WithContributionson Whaling, by Sir H. 
W. Gork- Booth ; Tarpon, by Alfred 
C. Harms worth; Antipodean and 
Foreign Fish, by W. Senior. With aa 
Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text, by C. Napier Hemy, R. 
T. Pritchett, W. W. May, and 
others. Crown 8va, ioj. &£ 



SHOOTINa 



Vol. I. Field and Covert. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwry, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Gerald Las- 
CELLESand A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
With zi Full-page Illustrations and 
94 Illustrations in the Text by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, Harper Pen- 
nington, C. Whymper, G. E. 
Lodge, J. H. Oswald Brown, Sir 
R. Frankland, and from Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 



Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. By Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lord Lovat and Lord Charles 
Lennox Kerr. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, 
Harper Pennington, C. Whymper, 
J. G. Millais, C. E. Lodge, and from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., 101. 6d. 



SKATING. By J. M. Heathcotb and 
C. G. Tebbutt. Figure-Skat ing. By 
T. Maxwell Witham. With Con- 
tributions on Curling (Rev. John 
Kerr), Tobogganing (Ormond Hake), 
Ice-Sailing (Henry A. Buck), Bandy 
(C. G. Tebbutt). With ia Plates and 
27a Illustrations and Diagrams in the 
Text, by C. Whymper and Capt. R. 
M. Alexander. Crown 8vo. , 10/. 6& 



SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 136 Illustrations in the Text by S. 
T. Dadd and from Photographs by G. 
Mitchell. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6rf. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydeix- 
Bouverie. and A. C. Ainger. With 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Lyttel- 
ton W. C. Marshall, L. Dod, H. 
W. W. Wilberforce, H. F. Law- 
ford, Spencer W. Gore, R. D. 
Sears, and Herbert Chipp. With 
12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the 
Text by Lucien Davis, C M. New- 
ton, and from Photographs. Crown 
8vo., ioj. 6d. 

YACHTING. 
Vol I. Introduction, Cruising, 
Construction of Yachts, Yacht 
Racing Rules, Fitting-out, Ac. 
By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., 
Lord Brassey, K.C.B., C E. 
Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, 
R. T. Pritchett, Sir George 
Leach, K.C.B., Vice-President 
Y.R.A., 'Thalassa,' The Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, 
E. F. Knight, and Rev. G. 
L. Blake. With 21 Plates and 

?3 Illustrations in the Text by R. T. 
•ritchett, G. L. Watson, J. M. 
Soper, &c, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. , ioj. 6d. 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, &c. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the Marquis of Duffer in an d Ava, 
K.P., James McFerran, Rev. G. 
L. Blake, T. B. Middleton, 
Edward Walter Castle and 
Robert Castle, G. Christopher 
Davies, Lewis Herreshoff, The 
Earl of Onslow, G.C.M.G., H. 
Horn, and Sir George Leach, 
K.C.B.,Viee-PresidentY.R.A. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text by R. T. Pritchett, G. L. 
Watson, J. M. Soper, &c„ and 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo., 
ioj. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime— continued. 
Fur and Feather Series. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo., $s. each Volume. 

The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather ■, with gilt top. 
be had from all Booksellers, 



The price can 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart- Wortlby ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. 
With ii Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo., ijj. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; Cookery, 
by George Saintsbury. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. , $s. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, 
by Alexander Innes Sh and. With 10 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 5* 



THE HARE Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
Coursing, by Charles Richardson; 
Hunting, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman j Cookery, by CoL Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., s*- 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John Scott 
Montagu, M.P., &c. [In preparation. 

THE RED DEER. By Cameron of 
Lochiel, Lord Ebrington, &c. 

[In preparation. 



BADMINTON MAGAZINE (THE) OF 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES, THE. 
Edited by Alfred E. E. Watson 
(•Rapier'). With numerous Illustra- 
tions, is. Monthly. 

Vol. I., August to December, 1895. 6s. 

Vol. II. , January to June, 1896. 6s. 

Bicjkerdyke— Days of My Life on 
Waters Fresh and Salt ; and other 
Papers. ByJOHNBiCKERDYKB. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lesso j on the Art ot 
Shooting Game of all kinds. By 
Mabksman. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., iqj. 6d. 

Ellis.— Chess Sparks; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 
4J. 6d. 



Falkener.— Games, Ancient and Ori- 
ental, and How to Play Them. 
By Edward Falkener. With nume- 
rous Photographs & Diagrms. 8vo. , 21 j. 

Ford.— The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M. A. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 14s. 

Franois.— A Book on Angling: or 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Portrait and Plates. Cr. 8vo., 15s. 

Gibson.— Tobogganing on Crooked 
Runs. By the Hon. Harry Gibson. 
With Contributions by F. de B. Strick- 
land and « Lady-Tobogganer '. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham.— Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. 
With numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
ings and Photographs. Crown 8vo. , dr. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

Pole (William). 



-Angling Sketches. By A. 
With ao IUus. Cr. 8vo. , y. 64. 

Longman.— Chess Openings. By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., aj. 6a. 

Maskelyne.— Sharps and Flats : a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By John Nevil Maskelyne. With 6a 
illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Park.— The Gams of Golf. By 
William Park, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
96 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 7J. 6d. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.), 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and Use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Lettersto Young Shooters. (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion , and Killing of Game. With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ia*. 6d\ 



The Theory of the Modern Scien- 
tific Gams of Whist. Fcp. 8vo., 
2J. 6d. 

The Evolution of Whist. Cr. 8vo ., 61. 



Proctor.— How to Play Whist: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 



Ronalds.— The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds With 
ao Coloured Plates. 8vo., 141.' 



Wilcocks. The Sea Fisherman : Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., dr. 



Veterinary Medicine, fte. 

8teel (John Henry). 

A Treatise on tub Diseases of the 
Dog. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., km. 6d. 



A Treatise on the Diseases of 
the Ox. With 119 Illustrations. 
8vo., 15*. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Sheep. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo., 

I2J. 

Outlines of Equine Anatomy: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo., 7*. 6d. 



Fitzwygram.-HoRSES and Stables. 

By Major-General Sir F. FlTZWYGRAM, 
Bart With 56 pages of Illustrations. 
8vo., as. 6d. net. 



" 8toneh©nge."-THE Dog in Health 
and Disease. By " Stonbhsngb ". 
With 78 Illustrations 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Youatt (William). 

The Horse. With 5a Illustrations. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Dog. With 53 Illustrati* 
8vo. , 6s. 



Mental, Moral, and 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, 
Abbott.— The Elements of Logic. By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. iamo., 3*. 

Aristotle. 
The Politics : G. Bekker's Greek Text 
of Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an 
English Translation by W. E. Bol- 
land, M. A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. LANG, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 



Political Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 
Aristotle.— continued. 

The Politics: Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (from Bolland and 
Lang's 'Politics'). Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, Bart, a vols. 8vo,,3aj. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 

Davidson.— The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 



Aristotle. — continued. 
An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore.D.D. Cr. 8vo.,ioj.6<f. 

Bacon (Francis). 

Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, J. Spedding, and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. t £3 13*. 6d. 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4s. 

The Essays: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

The Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Storr and C. H. Gibson. Or. 
8vo., &. 6d. 

The Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Abbott. D.D, 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
3f . 6d. 

Bain (Alexander). 
Mental Science. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 6a\ 
Moral Science. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

The two works as above can be had in one 
volume, price 10s. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. , 15*. 

Emotions and the Will. 8vo., 15s. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Part I., 4J. Part II., 6s. 6d. 

Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., 21. 

Bray (Charles). 
The Philosophy of Necessity: or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo. , 5*. 

The Education of the Feelings : a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., 2S. 6d. 

Bray.— Elements of Morality, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 



Green (Thomas Hill). The Works of. 
Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., i6j. each. 

Vol. HI. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8 vo. , 
2 1 j. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation. With 
Preface by Bernard Bosanquet. 
8vo., s*. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 

Essay. 8vo., 16s. 
The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 

Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo. , 245. 
The Philosophy of Reflection. 2 

vols. 8vo., 2 is, 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
of David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
50J. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28J. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 2&. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. , 185. 

Kant (Ik jianuel). 

Critique of Practical Reason, and 

Other Works on the Theory of 

Ethics. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 

B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., i2j. 6d. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Ethics. Trans- 
lated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. (E' 
tracted from ' Kant's Critique v\ 
Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics.' Cr. 8vo. , y. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, and with Notes by 
S. T. Coleridge. 8vo. , 6s. 
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Mental, Mocal and Political Philosophy— continued. 



Killick.— Handbook to Mill's Sys- 
tem of Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kn> 
lick, M.A. Crown 8vo. t 3* 6d. 



Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Philosophy of Mind: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Physiology. 8vo., 
i6j. 

Elements >of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., 21s. 

Outlines op Physiological Psy- 
chology. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo., I2J. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory : a Treatiaeof the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental life. 8vo., 21s. 

Primer of Psychology. Crown «vo. , 
5* 6A 



Iiewes.— The History of Philosophy, 
from Thades to Comte. By George 
Henry Lewies. 2 vols. 8vo., 321. 



Max MttUer (F.). 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. , au. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vo„ 
as. 6d. 



Mill.— Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind. By James 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo., 28J. 



Mill (John Stuart). 

A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

On LD3ERTY. Cr. 8vo., is. aA- 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo. , 2J. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo. , 16s. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,fjj. 



M088O.— Fear. By Angelo Mosso. 
Translated from the Italian by K. Lough 
and F. Kiesow. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 



Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 
Monism. By George John Romanes, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. f 



Stock*— Deductive Logic By St. 
George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 39. 6V£ 



Bully (James). 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21J. 

Outlines of Psychology. 8vo. , gs. 

The Teachers Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 5*. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 



Swinburne.— Picture Logic : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Postfcvo., sj. 



Weber.— History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo., ids. 



Whately (Archbishop). 

Bacon's Essays. With Annotation. 
By R. Whately. 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo.,4*. (xL 

Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 

4s. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 
u. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy— continued. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward)— continued. 



Zeller (Dr. Edward, Professor in the 
University of Berlin). 

The Stoics, Epicureans and Scep- 
tics. Translated by* the Rev. O. J. 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo. t i$s. 

Outlines op the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 



Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne 
and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. Crown 
8vo.. x8s. 



Socrates and the Socr aticSchools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 10*. 6d. 



MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(Stony hurst Series.) 



A Manual of Political Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M. A. Cr. 8vo. , 6s. 6d. 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, SJ. Crown 8vo., $s. 

General Met aphysics; ByJOHN'RicK- 
ABY, SJ. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke,. Si J. 
Crown 8vo., $s. 



Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, SJ. 
Crown 8m, 51-. 



Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Bqbdder, SJ. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 



Psychology. By Michael Mahsr, 
SJ. Crown 8*a, 6*. 64 



Histony and Science of Language, &o. 



Davidson.— Leadingans> Important 
English Words: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By William L. David- 
son, M A. Fcp. 8vo\, y. 6d. 

Farrar.— Language andLanguages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D», F.R.S., Cr. 
8vo M 6s. 

Graham.— English Synonyms, Classi- 
fied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcap. 
8vo., 6s. 



Max Miiller (F.). 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 2w. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Ary as. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 



Max Miiller (¥.)-<*nti**ed. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
of Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., y. 



Beget.— Thesaurus of English 
words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M. D. , F. R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author's Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 



Whately.— English Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Whately. Fcap. 8vo., y. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 



Ashley .—English Economic History 

and Theory. By W. J. Ashley, 

M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 5*. Part 

II.. ioj. 6d. 
Bagehot.— Economic Studies. By 

Walter Bagbhot. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 
Barnett.— Practicable Socialism : 

Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 

S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. Cr. 8vo. , 6j. 
Br assey— Papers and Addresses on 

Work and Wages. By Lord Br assey. 

Crown 8vo., 5*. 
Devas.— A Manual op Political 

Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. , 6s. 6d. (Manuals of Catholic 

Philosophy.) 
DowelL— -A History of Taxation 

and Taxes in England, from the 

Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 

Stephen Dowell (4 vols. 8vo. ) Vols. 

I. and II. The History of Taxation, 

2W. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 

Taxes, au. 
Macleod (Henry Dunning, M.A.). 

Bimetalism. 8vo., $s. net. 

Elements op Banking. Cr. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Bank- 
ing. Vol. I. 8vo., ia*. Vol II. 14J. 



Macleod (Henry Dunning)— con/. 
The Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vol. 
I. ioj. net. Vol II., Part I., 10s. net. 
Vol. II. Part II., ioj. 6d. 

A Digest of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 

[In t lie press. 

Mill.— Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. , y 6d. 
Library Edition, a vols. 8vo. , joj. 

Symes.— Political Economy: a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading ; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By E. J. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo., ar. 6d. 

Toynbee.— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 18th 
Century in England. By Arnold 
Toynbee. With a Memoir of the 
Author by Benjamin Jowett, D.D. 
8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Webb.— The History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and full Bibliography 
of the Subject. 8vo., i8j. 



STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 

The History op Local Rates in Eng- 
land: Five Lectures. By Edwin 
C ann an, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo., zs. 6d. 



Select Documents Illustrating the 

History of Trade Unionism. 

i. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 

F. W. Galton. With a Preface 

by Sidney Webb, LL.B. Crown 

8vo., 5J. 

Deploige's Referendum en Suisse. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by P. C. Trevelyan, M.A. 

[In preparation. 



Select Documents Illustrating the 
State Regulation of Wages. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford ; Director of the 
London School of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science. [In preparation. 

Hungarian Gild Records. Edited by 
Dr. Julius Mandello, of Budapest. 

[/» preparation. 

The Relations between England 
and the hanseatic league. by 
Miss E. A. MacArthur, Vice-Mistress 
of Girton College, Cambridge. 

[In preparation. 



Babington. — Fallacies of Race 
Theories as Applied to National 
Characteristics. Essaysby William 
Dalton Babington, M.A. Crown 
8vo. , 6j. 



Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 

Clodd (Edward). 



The Story of Creation : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &c. — continued, 
Clodd (Edward)— continued. Romanes (George John). 



A Primer of Evolution: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation'. With Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Lang.— Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. t 3s. 6d. 

Lubbock.— The Origin op Civilisa- 
tion and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. 18* 



Darwin, and After Darwin: an Ex- 
position of. the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., zor. 6d. 

Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

An Examination of Weismannism. 

Crown 8vo. , 6s. 



Classical Literature and Translations, fto. 



Abbott.— Hellenica. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A.,LL.D. 8vo.,ioj. 

JEBChvluS.— EUMENIDES OF iEsCHY- 

lus. With Metrical English Translation. 

By J. F. DA VIES. 8vo., 7s. 
Aristophanes.— The Acharnians of 

Aristophanes, translated into English 

Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Cr. 8vo. , is. 
Becker (Professor). 

Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d . 

Charicles: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Cr8vo., y. 6d. 
Cicero. — Cicero's Correspondence. 

By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., III. 

8vo., each 12J. Vol. IV., i^. 
FarnelL— Greek Lyric Poetry: a 

Complete Collection of the Surviving 

Passages from the Greek Song- Writing. 

By George S. Farnell, M. A. With 5 

Plates. 8vo., ids. 
Lang.— Homer and the Epic. By 

Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. , ox net. 
Lucan.— The Pharsalia op Lucan. 

Translated into blank Verse, with 

some Notes. By Edward Ridley, 

8.C., sometime Fellow of All Souls 
ollege, Oxford. 
Mackail.— Select Epigrams from 
the Greek Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail 8vo., ioj. 



Rich.— A Dictionary op Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sophocles.— Translated into English 
verse. By Robert Whitel aw, M. A. , 
Assistant Master in Rugby School : late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8j. 6d. 

Tacitus.— The History op P. Cor- 
nelius Tacitus. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
Albert William Quill, M.A. 
T.C.D., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 2 Vols. Vol. I 
8vo., 7s. 6d. t VoL II., las. 6d. 

TyrrelL— Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6s. 

Virgil.— The Mhkid op Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Con- 
ington. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Poems of Virgil. Translated 

into English Prose by John Coning- 

ton. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The iENEiD of ViRGiL.freely translated 

into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 

Thornhill. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
The .£neid of Virgil. Books I. to 

VI. Translated into English Verse 

by James Rhoades. Crown 8vo. , 5*. 

Wilkins.— The Growth of the Hom- 
eric Poems, By G. Wilktns. 8vo. dr. 
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Ae worth.— Ballads or tub Marat- 
has. Rendered into English Verse from 
the Macatai Original*. By Harry 
AaBUTHMO** AjCWORXH* toot, 5*. 



Allingham (William). ' 

Blackberries. Imperial iomo., 6s. 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fcp. Bva., 6s. 

Laurence Bloqmrikld. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With i Designs 
by D. G. RossETTi. Fcp. 8vo. , dr. ; 
large paper edition ia*. 

Life and Phantasy: with Fronti*. 
piece by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
and Design by Arthur. Hughes. 
Fcp. 8vo.. dr. ; large paper edition, ios. 

Thought and Word, and Ashw 
Manors a Play. Kapk.8**, 61,; large 
r iat. 



Sets of the above 6 vols, may be had in 
uniform half-parchment binding, price 30J. 

Agma*iWMr(Q» F. Savage). 
Poems: Lyrical and Dramatic Fcp. 
8V0., 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy ol Israel, 
Parti.) Fcp. 8ro. 5s. 

King David. (The Tragedy attsrael, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo.. 6s. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy, of 
Israel, Part IIJ.) Fcp. 8va, 6j. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

A Garland from Greece: Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Stories of Wioklow : Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 7 j. 6d. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo. , 4s. 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Cr. 
8vo., 7$. 6d. 



ArmBtroagi.— The Poetical Works 
of Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8wx, y. 

Arnold (Sir 'Edwin). 

The Light of the World: or, the 
Great Consummation. Cr. 8 vo. , 7s. 64 
net. 

The Tenth Muse, and other 
Poems. Crown -8va, $s. net. 

Potiphar's Wife, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo», 5* nel. 

Adzuma : or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown ftvo., ox. 6A net 

Beesly.— Ballads, and other Verse. 
By A. H. Beesly. Fcp. 8vo. , 5* . 

Hell (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Com«dh»: a Collection of 
Plays and-.M©m>lagw» for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crwm 8vo. t 6s. 

Faiay Tale. Plays, JkND How to Act 
Them. With.numeroua Illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 

Cfermifcfcaefc— Poems; Er> Jennings 
Carmichael (Mrs. Francis Mullis). 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

€*TFi8ti6i— Lays and Verses. By 
N>mmo CifKfSTm CrewirSvo., y. bd. 

Gtachrame ^Alfwed), 

The Kestrel's NEST f andother Verses. 

Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d. 
LeviorePlectro : Occasional Verses 

Fcp. 8vo., y. 6a\ 

fflorian.— The Fables of Florian. 
Done into English Verse by Sir Philip 
Perking, Bart. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and N otes. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., 5*. 

Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. 8vo. f ios. 6X 

Gurney.— Day Dreams: Poems. By 
Rev. Alfred Gurney. M.A. Crowr* 
8vo, y. bd. 
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Poetry and the Uwm&-~-continued. 



Ingelow (Jean). 
Poetical Works. 



2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 



Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8vo., ar. 6d.\ cloth plain, y. 
cloth gilt. 

Xiang (Andrew). 

Ban and Arriere Ban. A Rally oi 

Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo., &s. 

net. 
Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., 

2S. 6d. net. 
Ballads of Books. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. With 12 Plates and 

88 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. 

Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crown 

8vo. , 6s. 



By W. E. H. Lecky. 



Lecky.— Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 5*. 

Lindsay.— The Flower Seller, and 
other Poems. By Lady Lindsay. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

XiTtton (The Earl of) (Owen 

Meredith). 

Marah. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Crown 
8vo., ioj. 6d. 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo. , io*. 6d. 

LuciLE. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 
&c. By Lord Macaulay. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., 

lay. 6d. 
Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 2J. 6d. t gilt top. 
Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 

8vo., 3*. 6d. 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. 

sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 

Macdonald.— A Book of Strife, in 
the Form of the Diary of an Old 
Soul: Poems. By George Mac- 
donald, LL.D. i8mo., 6s. 



Morris (William). 

Poetical Works. Library Edition. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
8vo., price 6s. each. 

4 vols. 6s. 



The Earthly Paradise. 
each. 



The Life and Death of Jason. 6s. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 
other Poems. 6s. 

The Story of Sigurd the Volsunq, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s. 

LiOYE is .Enough ; or, The Fjnauqgof 
Pharamond: a Morality; andPoBMS 
by the Way. 6s. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done into 
English Verse. 6s. 

The iENEiDS of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. 6s. 



Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols, iamo., 
25J. ; or 5*. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 25J. ; or ar. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Love is Enough ; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality. Square 
crown 8vo. , js. 6d. 

Poems by the Way. Square crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

* # *For Mr. William Morris's Prose 
Works, see p. 31. 



Murray.— ( Robert F. ), Author of ' The 
Scarlet Gown*. His Poems, with a 
Memoir by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., 
Ss. net. 



K"esbit.—LAYS and Legends. By E. 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5*. 
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Poetry and the Drama— continued. 



P«ek (Hbdlkt) (Frank Lbyton). 

Skeleton Leaves: Poems. With a 
Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fcp. 8vo., zr. 6d. net 

The Shadows of the Lake, and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. net 

Piatt (Sarah). 

Poems. With Portrait of the Author, 
a vols. Crown 8vo., 10s. 

An Enchanted Castle, and other 
Poems : Pictures, Portraits and People 
in Ireland. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Piatt (John James). 

Idyls and Lyrics op the Ohio 
Valley. Crown 8vo., 5*. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8ro., 
5*. 



Bhoadee.— Teresa and Other 
Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 



Riley (James Whitcomb). 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems, 
iamo., 5*. 

Poems Here at Home. Fcap. 8vo., 
6j. net 



Shakespeare. — Bowdler's Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 
8vo., 2U. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32010., xx. 6d. 



Sturgis.— A Book op Song. By Julian 
Sturgis. i6mo., y. 



Works of Fiction, Humour, fto. 



Alden. — Among the Freaks. By W. 
L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. Sullivan and Florence K. Up- 
ton. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 



AziBtey (F. ), Author of ' Vice Versa \ 



Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
'Punch*. First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 



The Travelling Companions. Re- 
printed from ' Punch '. With 25 Ilius. 
by J. B. Partridge. Post 4to., y. 



The Man from Blankley's : a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Post4to.,fr. 



Astor.— A Journey in Other Worlds. 
a Romance of the Future. By John 
Jacob Astor. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 



Baker. — By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of * John Westa- 
cott'. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 



Beaconsfleld (The Earl op). 

Novels and Tales. 
Complete in 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
each. 



Vivian Grey. 
TheYoungDuke.&c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, 

&c. 
Tancred. 



Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 



Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and xi 
Vignettes, n vols. Cr. 8vo., 42s. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, frc. — continued. 



Dougall (L.). 

Beggars All. Crown 8vo. , 3*. 6d. 

What Necessitt Knows. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

Micah Clarke : a Tale of Monmouth's 
Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Refugees : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6d. 



The Stark-Munro Letters. 
8vo., 6j. 



Cr. 



JFarrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 

Darkness and Dawn : or, Scenes in 
the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr. 8vo. , 7J. 6d. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., js. 6d. 



Powler.— The Young Pretenders. 
A Story of Child Life. By Edith H. 
Fowler. With 12 Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

IFroude.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. By J. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo. 
3* 6d. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

She. 32 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Matwa's Revenge. Crown 8va, is. 
boards; is. 6d. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. 8m, 
y. 6d. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 



Haggard (H. Rider)— -continued. 
Beatrice. Cr. 8vo. f y. 6d. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Heart of the World. With 15 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

The People of the Mist. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With x6 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 



Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. 
8vo., y. 6d. 



Crown 



Haggard and Lang.— The World's 
Desire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With 27 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 



Harte.— -In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 
Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 



Hope.— The Heart of Princess 
Osra. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations by John Williamson. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 



Hornung.— The Unbidden Guest. 
By E. W. Hornung. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 



Lang.— A Monk of Fife : a Romance 
of the Days of Jeanne D'Arc. By 
Andrew Lang. With Illustrations 
and Initial Letters by Selwyn Image. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &&.— continued. 



Iiyall (Edna), 
the Autobiography op a Slander. 

Fcp. 8vo., i j. sewed. 
Presentation Edition. With ao Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d, net. 
The Autobiography of a Truth. 

Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed ; is. 6d. cloth. 
Doreen : The Story of a Singer. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 
Magruder.— The Violet. By Julia 
Magruder. With Illustrations by C. 
D. Gibson. Crown 8vo. 
Matthews.— His Father's Son : a 
Novel of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. By Brander Matthews. 
With Illus. Cr. 8vo.,6j. 
Melville (G. J. Whyte). 



The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. each. 
Merriman.— Flotsam : The Study of 

a Life. By Henry Seton Merri- 
man. With Frontispiece and Vignette 

by H . G. M ASSEY, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo. , 6j. 

The Well at the World's End. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24J. 
Morris (William). 

The Well at the World's End. 2 
vols., 8vo. f 24J. 

TheStory op the Glittering Plain, 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo. , $s. 
net. 

The Roots of the Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo. , 8;. 

A Tale op the House of the Wolf- 
ings, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square cr. 8vo., 6s. 

A Dream op John Ball, and a 
King's Lesson. i2mo., is. 6d. 

News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch 
of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
is. 6d. 

* # * For Mr. William Morris's Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 
Newman (Cardinal). 

Loss and Gain : The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ', Popular Edition, y. 6d. 



Newman (Cardinal)— -continued. 
Callista : A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
dr. ; Popular Edition, y. 6d. 
Oliphant.— Old Mr. Tredgold. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Phillippe-Wolley.— Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phil- 
lipps-Wolley. With 13 Illustrations 
by H. G. Willink. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Quintana.— The Cid Campeador; 
an Historical Romance. By D. 
Antonio de Trueba y la Quintana. 
Translated from the Spanish by Henry 
J. Gill, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bhoscomyl (Owen). 
The Jewel of Ynys Galon. With 

12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Battlement and Tower: a Romance. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Robertson. — Nuggets in the Devil's 
Punch Bowl, and other Australian 
Tales. By ANDREW ROBERTSON. Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Bokeby.— Dorcas Hobday. By 

Charles Bokeby. 
Be well (Elizabeth M.) 
A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life. 
Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. each, cloth plain, as. 6d. 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Stevenson (Robert Louis). 
The Strange Case of Dr. Jrkyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is. 
sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 
The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde ; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
More New Arabian Nights— The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Fanny Van de 
Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo., 
y.6d. 
The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Suttner.— Lay Down Your Arms 
Die WqgenNieder: The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 



Amy Herbert. 
CleveHall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, fro. — continued. 



Trollope (Anthony). 
The warden. Cr. 8*0., is. 6d. 
Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

TRUE (A) RELATION OF THE 
Travels and Perilous Adven- 
tures of Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man: Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed Cr.8vo.,5*. 

Walford (L. B.V 
Mr. Smith : a Part of his life. Crown 

8vo., as. 6d. 
The Baby's Grandmother. Crown 

8vo., as. 6d. 
Cousins. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Crown 

8vo., as. 6d. 
Pauline. Crown 8vo. si. 6d. 
Dick Netherby. Crown 8vo., si. 6d. 
The History of a Week. Crown 

8vo. as. 6d. 
A Stiff-necked Generation. Crown 

8vo. 21. 6d. 
Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 91. 6d. 



Crown 



Walford (U &)— continued* 
The Mischief of Monica. 

8vo., 21. 6d. 
The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 
• Ploughed,' and other Stories. Crown 

8vo.,6i. 
The Matchmaker. Cr. 8m, 61. 

Weet(B.B). 

Half-Hours with the Million- 
aires : Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr. 8vo., 61. 

A Financial Atonement. Cr. 8vo., 61. 

Sir Simon Vanderpettbr, and Mind- 
ing his Ancestors. Two Reforma- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Weyman (S. J.). 
The House of the Wolf. Cr. ho., 

31. 6d. 
A Gentleman of France. Cr. 8m, 6j. 
The Red Cockade. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Wliishaw.— A Boyar of the Ter- 
rible : a Romance of the Court of Ivan 
the Cruel, First Tzar of Russia. By FRED. 
Whishaw. With 12 Illustrations by 
H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Cr. 8va, 6s. 



Popular Science (Natural History, &o.). 

Hartwig (Dr. George)— continued. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 8 

Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. , 71. net 
Heroes of the Polar World. 19 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 21. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 21. 
Workers under the Ground, 29 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
Marvels over our Heads. 19 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 21. 
Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 21. 6d. 
Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. } 21. 6d. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 90 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 6cf. 
Wild Animals of the Tropics. 

66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 31. 6d. 
Hayward.— Bird Notes. By the late 
Jane Mary Hayward. fcdited by 
Emma Hubbard. With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by G E. Lodge. 
Cr. 8m, 6s. 
HelmholtB.— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 
• vols. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. each, 



Butler.— Our Household Insects. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses. By Edward A. 
Butler, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. bd. 

Furneaux (W.). 
Butterflies and Moths (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8 vo. , 
las. 6d. 
The Outdoor World; or, The Young 
Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Hartwig (Dr. George). 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With Z2 Plates and 903 Woodcuts. 

8vo., ?s. net 
The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 

and 172 Woodcuts. 8m, 7s. net 
The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 

Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7j.net. 
The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maptand 80 Woodcuts. 8m, 7*. net 
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Popular Science (Natural History, 4c.). 

" ~ "" Wood (Rev. J. G.)— continued. 

Insects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 



Hudson.— British Birds. By W. 
H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over 100 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. , 12s. 6d. 



Proctor (Richard A.). 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., y. each. 

Rough Wats made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6a\ 

Pleasant Wats in Science. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 
8vo. , 3*. 6a\ 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Ct. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

%* For Mr. Proctor's other books see 
Messrs. Longmans £• Co''s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works. 

Stanley.— A Familiar Histort of 
Birds. By E. Stanlet, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8va, 31. 6d. 

Wood (Rev. J. G.). 
Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8va, 7J. net. 



Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo. , 7s. net. 

Bible Animals: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 7s. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3j. 6d. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8m, 3*. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from 'Homes without 
Hands '. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3*. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 3a Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 
Homes under the Ground. a8 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
Domestic Animals op the Bible. 

23 Illustrations' Crown 8vo., y. 6a\ 
The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., zs. 6d. 
Social Habitations and Parasitic 

Nests. 18 .Illustrations. Crown 

8vo., 2J. 



Works of 

Longmans* Gazetteer of the 
World. Edited by George G. Chis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and Statistical Societies. 
Imp. 8vo. £* a*, doth, £a xar. 6d. 
half-morocca 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History : or, 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. , 6s. 



Reference. 

Maunder (Samuel)— continued. 
Treasury of Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcd. 
8vo., 6j. " 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A- 
With 5 Maps, i S Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6>. 

Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo., 6>. 
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Works of Reference— continued. 



Mauiider'8 (Samuel)— continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library op Reference. Com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Gazeteer, Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, &c. Fcp. 8vo., fir. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., fir. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 374 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., xac 



Boget.-THESAURUS or English Words 

and Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By Peter Mark Roget, M.D. 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. t ior. 6d. 



Willich.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the value oi 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., ior. 6d. 



Children's Books. 



Crake (Rev. A. D.). 
Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof ^Escendune. Crown 8vo. , 2s. 6d. 

Alfgarthe Dane: or, the Second Chro- 
nicle of iEscendune. Cr. 8vo. , a;. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iEscendune. 
Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 

The House of Waldbrne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons' Wars. Crown 
8vo., 2j. 6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., 2s.6d 

Lang (Andrew). 
The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Green Fairy Book. With 101 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Yellow Fairy Book. With 104 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
The Blue Poetry Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., as. 6d. 

The True Story Book. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



Lang (Andrew)— continued. 

The Red True Story Book. With 
100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Animal Story Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., dr. 

Meade (L. T.). 
Daddy's Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The Bkresford Prize. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

The House of Surprises. With Illu- 
strations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Molesworth. — Silverthorns. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., y. 

Stevenson.— A Child's Garden of 
Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Small fcp. 8vo., 5*. 

Upton (Florence K., and Bertha). 
The Adventures of Two Dutch 
Dolls and a ' Golliwogg '. Illu- 
strated by Florence K. Upton, 
with Words by Bertha Upton. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text Oblong 4to. , 
6s. 
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Children's Books— continued. 



Upton (Florence K., and Bertha)— 

continued. 

The Golliwogg's Bicycle Club. 
Pictures by Florencf K. Upton. 
Words by Bertha Upton. With 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4.V0. dr. 



Words-worth.— The Snow Gartjkh, 
and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
Elizabeth Wordsworth. With Il- 
lustrations by Trevor Haddosk. 
Crown 8vo., y.' 



Longmans' Series of Books for Girls. 

Crown 8vo., price as. 6d. each 



Atelier (The) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror. 

By the same Author. 



Mademoiselle Mori. 
Thtt Child. 
Under a Cloud. 
The Fiddler of 
Logan. 



A Child of the Revolu- 
tion. 
Hester's Venture. 
In the Olden Time. 
The Younger Sister. 



Atherstone Priory. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Third Miss St. Quentin. By 

Mrs. Molesworth. 
The Palace in the Garden. By 

Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
The Story of a Spring Morning, dec 

By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
1 



Neighbours. By Mrs. Molesworth, 

Very Young; and Quite Another 
Story. By Jean Ingelow. 

Can this be Love ? By Louis A. Parr. 

Keith Deramore. By the Author of 

' Miss Molly '. 

Sidney. By Margaret Deland. 

An Arranged Marriage. By Doro- 
thea Gerard. 

Last Words to Girls on Life at 
School and After School. By 
Maria Grey. 



Stray Thoughts for Girls. By 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby. i6mo., 
is. 6d. net. 



The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d. each Volume. 



Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Land*. 

With 71 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Bagehotl (W.) Biographical Studies. 

y. 6d. 
Bagehot'sfW.) Economic Studies, y. 6d. 
Bagehotfs (W.) Literary Studies, 3 

vols. y. td. each. 
Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Yean In 

Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound In 

Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Baring-Gould's (Re*. S.) Curious Myths 

of the Middle Ages, 3*. &/. 
Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Origin and 

Development of Religious Belief. 2 

vols. y. 6d. each. 



Becker's (Prof.)Gallus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. Illus. y.6d, 

Booker's (ProL) Gharleles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. Illustrated, y. 6d. 

Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shoanland: being a Record of Ex- 
cavation and Exploration in 1891. 
With 117 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Yoyage In the ' Sun- 
beam*. With 66 Illustrations. y.6d. 

Butler's (Edward A.) Our Household 
Insects: an Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses. 
With 7 Plates and 113 Illustrations in 
the Text. 
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The Silver Library— continued. 



Clodd* (B.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 3J. 6d. 

Conybeare (Boy. W. J.) and Howmb'i 
(Very Boy. J. S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. PanL 46 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

DomgaU's(U)BeggarsAll;aNovel y.6d. 

Doyle's (A. Oonan) Mieah Clarke : a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion, zo Illus. 
y.6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3*. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Oonan) The Refugees : A 

Tale of The Huguenots. With 
25 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. a.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, in vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Fronde's (J. a.) Short Studies on Croat 
Subjects. 4 vols. y. 6d. each, 

Fronde's (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 

3 vols. ioj. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the armada, and other Essays, y. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. a.) Csssar : a Sketch, y. 6d. 

Fronde's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle a 

History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. js. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Fronde's (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century, y. 6d. 

aielfs (Rev. 0. B.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3*. 6d. 

Creville's (C C F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IY., King 
William IY., and Queen Victoria. 

8 vols, y. 6d. each. 

Haggard's <H. B.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. B.) Allan Quatermaln. 

With 20 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's JH. B.) Colonel Quarltoh, 

V. C. : a Tale of Country Life. y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. B.) Cleopatra, With 29 
Full-page Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Brie Brlghtcyts. 

With 51 Illustrations, y. 6d. 



Haggard's (H. R.) Beatrice. 31.6V. 

Haggard's (H. B.) Allan's Wife, With 
34 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. B.) The Witch's Head. 

With Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. B.) Mr. Meeson's Will. 

With Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H.B.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations, y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. B.) Montezuma's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 

Haggard's (H.B.)Hada the Lily. Whit 
Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. y. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. B.) and Lang's (*.) The 
World's Desire. With 27 Illus. y. 6d. 

Harte's (Bret) In the Carqulnes Woods, 
and other Stories, y. 6d. 

Halmholtsl (Hermann *on) Popular Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Woodcuts 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Horn ting's (B. W.)The Unbidden Guest. 

y.6d. 

Howitt's (W.) Yisit* to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Jefferies*(B.)The Story of My Heart: My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. y.6d. 

Jefferies' (B.) Held and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait y. 6d. 

Jefferies' (B.) Bed Deer. 17 Illus. y. 6d. 

Jefferies' (B.) Wood Magic: a Fable. 
y.6d. 

Jefferies' (B. The Tollers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, y. 6d. 

Knlght»s(B.F.)The Cruise of the«Alerte»: 

a Search for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations. 3*. 6d. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet : a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, eta With 
a Map and 54 Ulust. y. 6d 

Knight's (E. F.) The Falcon on the 
Baltic: A Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 1 z Illustra- 
tions, y. && 

Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. 20 Illus. 
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The Silver Library— continued. 



Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief, y. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Cook Lane and Oommon- 

With a New Preface. 



Leei (J. A.) and Clutterlraek's (W.J.)*ML 
1887, A Ramble In British Colombia. 

With Maps and 7<- Illustrations, v. 6rf. 

Maeaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. y. &£ 

M aoleod's (H. D.) The Elements of Bank- 
ing. 3j 6d. 

Marshman's (J. 0.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. y. 6d. 

Max Miiller's (F.) India, what can It 
teach ns ? y. 6d. 

Max Mailer's (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion, y. 6d. 

Meri Yale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. y. 6rf. ea. 

Mill's (J. S.) Political Economy, y. 6d. 

Mill's (J. S.) System of Logic. y.6d. 

Milner's (Ceo.) Country Pleasures. y.6d. 

Nanson's (P.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. y. 6d. 

Phllllpps-Wolley's(G.) Bnapt a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Illustrations. y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Suns. y. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of HeaYen. 

Essays on the Wonders of the Firma- 
ment y. 6d, 



Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 

Ours. &. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Other Bans than 

Ours. y. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made 

Smooth, y. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways In 

Bcienoe. y. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Myths ana Marvels 

of Astronomy, y. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies, y. 6d. 
Proctor's (R. A.), Clodd (Edward), ftc 

Leisure Readings. With Illustra- 
tions. 
Rossettl's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante : 

an Essay towards studying Himself, 

his World and his Pilgrimage, y. 6d. 
Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and tho 

Carthaginians, y. 6d. 
Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 

Birds. 160 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Oaae of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 

Fables, y. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Lonls)and Osbowrne'a 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. y. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny van de Grift) More Hew Arabian 
Rights. — The Dynamiter, y. 6d. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The Homae of 
the Wolf: a Romance, y. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 

With 33 Illustrations, y. 6d. 
Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doom. 11 

Illustrations, y. 6d. . 



Cookery, Domestic Management, fro. 



Acton.— Modern Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo., 41. 6d. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 
8vo., is. 6d. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., 11. 6d. 



De Sails (Mrs.). 

Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dogs: a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 
8vo. f x*. 6rf. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Fen. 8vo., is. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &&.-— continued. 



De Salis (Mrs.}— continued. 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8m, is. 6d. 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp.8vo.,w.6rf. 

Gardening X la Mode. Part I. 

Vegetables, is. 6d. ; Part II. Fruits, 

is.bd. 
National Viands X la Mode. Fcp. 

8vo., is. 6d. 

New-laid Eggs : Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo. f rs. 6d. 

Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , is. 6d. 

Puddings and Pastry X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo. , i j. 6d . 

Savouries X la Mode. Fcpi 8to. , r r. 6d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 



7>e Balis {Mrs.)— continued. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for Eyert 
Household. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Iiear.—MAiGRE Cookery. By H. L, 
Sidney Lear. i6mo., as. 

Poole.— Cookery for the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d 

Walker (Jane H.) 

A Handbook for Mothers: being 
Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., ax. 6d. 

A Book for Every Woman. Part x. 
The Management of Children in 
Health and out of Health. Crow! 
8vo., ax. 6d. 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



Allingham.— Varieties in Prose. 
By William Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, i8x. (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by 
Patricius Walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 

Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp.8vo.,sx. 

Bagehot.— Litkraky Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6d. each. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths op 
the Middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a biographical Preface by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Boyd (A. K. H.) (' A.K.H.B.'). 

And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 



Boyd (A K. H.). OA.K.H.B/)- 

con tinned. 

Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6d. 

Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo., $s. 6d. 

East Coast Days and Memories. 
Crown 8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown 8vo., $s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., $s. bd. 

Lessons of Middle Age. Cr.%xo.,y.6d 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo. , y. 6d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: andTragedy. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo.,6£ 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works— continued. 



Butler (Samuel). 

Erewhon. Cr. 8vo., 5*. 

The Fair Ha vkn. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord's Ministry. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. 6d. 

Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo., 
ioj. 6d. 

\lps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. 
Pott4to., ios.6d. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo., 7J. 6d. 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Owilt.— An Encyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo., £2 iax. 6d. 

Hamlin.— A Text-Book of the His- 
tory of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of 
Architecture in the School of Mines, 
Columbia College. With 039 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

Haweis. — Music and Morals. By the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait of 
the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. , 
7*.6d. 

Indian Ideals (No. i>— 

Narada Sutra : An Inquiry into Love 
(Bhakti-Jijnasa). Translated from the 
Sanskrit, with an independent Com- 
mentary, by E. T. Sturdy. Crown 
8vo., aj. 6cL net 

Jefferies (Richard). 

Field and Hedgerow. With Por- 
trait Crown 8vo. , 3*. 6d. 

The Stort of My Heart: With 
Portrait and New Preface by C. J. 
Longman. Crown 8vo.,3r. 6d. 



Jefferies (Richard)— continued. 

Red Deer. 17 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Wood Magic. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 8vo„ 3*. 6d. 

Thoughts from thb Writings of 
Richard Jefferies. Selected by 
H. S. HOOLE Waylrn. i6mo. , y. 6d. 

Johnson.— The Patentee's Manual: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent By J. & J. H. John- 
son, Patent Agents, &c 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
8va, 2s. 6cL net. 

Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 
at. 6d. net 

Books and Bookmen. With 19 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. net 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. net 

Cock Lane and Common Sense. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d. 

Macfarren.— Lectures on Harmony. 
By Sir Geo. A. M ACFARREN. 8vo. , las. 

Max Muller (F.). 

India : What can it Teach us ? Cr. 
8vo., y. 6tL 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. I., Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net 

VoL II., Biographical Essays. Cr. 
8vo., 6j. 6d. net 

VoL III., Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 6s. 6d. net 

VoL IV., Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo. , 9s. 6d. net. 

Milner. — Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden 
By George Milner. Cr. 8vo.. y. 6d, 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works— continued. 



Morris (William). 

Signs of Change. Seven Lectures 
delivered on various Occasions. Post 
8m, 4J. 6d. 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo., 4J. 6d. 



Orchard. — The Astronomy of 
• Milton's Paradise Lost \ By 
Thomas N. Orchard, M.D., Member 
of the British Astronomical Association. 
With 13 Illustrations. 8vo., 151. 



Poore.— Essays on Rural Hygiene. 
By George Vivian Poore, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 6d. 



Proctor. — Strength : How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A. Proctor. 
With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, as. 



Richardson.— National Health. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. 
Richardson, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

RoBfletti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Bolovyoff.— A Modern Priestess of 
Isis (Madame Blavatsky). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
of Vsevolod Sergyeevich Solovyff. 
By Walter Leaf, Litt. D. With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Stevens.— On the Stowage of Ships 
and their Cargoes. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter- Parties, 
&c. By Robert White Stevens, 
Associate Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo. 21s. 

West.— Wills, and How Not to 

Make Them. With a Selection of 

Leading Cases. By B. B. West. Fcp. 
8vo., is. 6d. 



Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

• # * For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. Longmans & Co.'! 
Special Catalogues. 

Boyd (A. K. H.). (♦ A.K.H.B.'). 
Counsel and Comfort from a City 
Pulpit. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 



Balfour.— The Foundations of Be- 
lief : being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M. P. 8vo.,iaj. 6d. 

Bird (Robert). 
A Child's Religion. Crown 8va, as. 

Joseph the Dreamer. Cr. 8m, 5*. 

Jesus, The Carpenter of Nazareth. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 

To be had also in Two Parts, as. 6a\ 
each. 

Part. I.— Galilee and the Lake of 
Gbnnesaret. 

Part II. —Jerusalem and the Perjea. 



Sunday Afternoons in the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University 
City. Crown 8vo., &. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged 
Truths. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6a\ 

Grayer Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
y. 6d. each. 

Present Day Thoughts. Crown 8vo. , 
y.6d. 

Seaside Musings. Cr. 8vo., y, 6d. 
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Boyd (A.K.H.) 0A.K.H3.')-«w/. 

•To Meet the Day' through the 
Christian Tear ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Occasional and Immemorial Days. 
Cr. 8vo., 71. 6rf. 

De La Saussaye.— A Manual of 
the Science of Religion. By Prof. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye. Crown 
8vo., xai. 6d. 

Gibson^— The Abbe de Lamsnnais 
and the Liberal Catholic Move- 
ment in France. By the Hon. W. 
Gibson. 

Kalisch (M, M.). 
Bible Studies. Part L The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo., ioj. 6d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., ioj. ftd. 
Commentary on the Old Testament: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., i8j. Or adapted for the 
General Reader, xai. Vol. II. Exodus. 
15J. Or adapted for the General 
Reader, ia*. vol. III. Leviticus, Part 

I. 15*. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8j. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 

II. 15J. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8j. 

Maodonald (George, LL.D.). 
Unspoken Sermons. Three Series. 

Crown 8vo., 31. bd. each. 
The Miracles of Our Lord. Crown 

8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Martineau (James, D.D., LL.D.). 

Hours of Thought on Sacrbd 
Things : Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo. y. 6d. each. 

Endeavours after the Christian 
Life. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 71. 6rf. 

The Seatof Authority in Religion. 
8vo., 141. 

Essays, Reviews, and Addresses. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo. , 7s. 6d. each. I. 
Personal; Political. II. Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical. III. Theological ; Philo- 
sophical. IV. Academical ; Religious. 

Home Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

50,000—9/96. 



Max Mailer (F.). 
Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo., 71. 6d. 

Introduction to the Science of 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. ,35. 6d. J 

Natural Religion. The Gifford -, 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo., 
iot. 6d. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 1 
versity of Glasgow in 189a Cr. 8vo., * 
ioj. 6d. 

Anthropological Religion. The Gif- 
ford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 
8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Theosophy or Psychological Reli- 
gion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before theUniversity ofGlasgow U11892. 
Cr. 8vo., ioj. 6d. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., 55. 

Phillips.— The Teaching of the Vr- 
das. What Light does it Throw on the 
Origin and Development of Religion ? 
BvMaurice Phillips, Ixmdon Mission, 
Madras. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Romanes.— Thoughts on Religion. 
By George J. Romanes. Crown 8vo. , 
4j.6rf. 



SUPERNATURAL RELIGION : an 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revela- J 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo.,36j. j 

Reply (A) to Dr. Lightfoot* s Essays. 
By the Author of 'Supernatural Re- 
ligion'. 8vo., dr. 
The Gospel according to St: Peter: 
a Study. By the Author of * Super- 
natural Religion'. 8vo., 6s. 

Vivekananda.— Yoga Philosophy : 
Lectures delivered in New York, Winter 
of 1895-6, by the Swami Vivekananda, 
on Raja Yoga; or, Conquering the 
Interna] Nature ; also PatanjalTs Yoga 
Aphorisms, with Commentaries. Crown 
8vo., y. 6d. 
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